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CHAP. IV. 

• • 

Hijlory of Socrates abridged* 

\ i' 

A S the death of Socrates is one of the moil confiderable 

events of antiquity, I thought it incumbent on me to 
treat that fubje& with all the extent it deferves. In this 
view I (hall premife fome things which are neceffary to 
the reader’s having a juft idea of this prince of the philofo- 
phers. 

■ ■ M - • 

Two authors will fupply me, principally with what I 
have to fay upon this fubjeft, Plato and Xenophon, both 
difciples of Socrates* It is to them pofterity is indebted 
for many of his difcourfes (*that philosopher having left 
nothing in writing) and for an ample account of all the 
circumftances of his condemnation and death. Plato was 
an eye-witnefs ot the whole, and relates, in his Apology, 
the manner of Socrates’s accufation and defence; in his 
Criton, his refufal to make his efcape out of prifon; in his 
Phasdon, his admirable difcourfe upon the Immortality of 
the Soul, which was immediately followed by his death. 
Xenophon was abfent at that time, and upon his return, after 

* Socrates t cujus ingcniumvariofqueftrmanes vnmortalitati feriptis fuis Plate tradidit % 
liUrm nullam rdiquit. Cic, dc Orat, 1 , iii. n. 57. 
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the expedition of yoimg Cyrus againft his brother Artax- 
erxes: fo that he wrote his Apology of Socrates only upon 
the report of others, btft his'a&ions -and difcourfes, in his 
four books of memorable things, he repeats from his own 
knowledge. Diogenes Laertius has given us the life of So¬ 
crates, but in a very dry and abridged manner. 




Sect. I. Birth of Socrates . He applies at ftrjl to Sculp - 
ture; then to the Study of the Sciences: his wonderful 
Progrefs in them . His Tajle for moral Philofophy . His 
Manner of livings and Sufferings from the Ill-humour of 
his Wife . 


A. M. 

3533 - 
Ant. J. C. 

47 *• 


e O OCRATES was born at Athene itl the fourth year of 
O the feventy-feventh Olympiad. His father Sophro- 
nifcus was a fculptor, and his mother Phanarete a midwife. 
Hence we may obferve, that meannefs of birth is no obfta- 


cle to true merit* in which alone folid glory and real nobi¬ 
lity cpniift. It appears from the comparifons Socrates 
often ufed in his difcourfes, that he was neither afhamed of 


his father’s or mother’s profeflion. f He was furprifedthat 
a fculptor (houid employ his whole attention to mould an 
infenfible (tone into the likenefs of a man, and that a man 


(houid take fo little pains not to refemble an infenfible 
Ifone. * He would often fay, that he exercifed the func* 
tion of a midwife with regard to the mind, in making it 
bring forth all its thoughts, which was indeed the peculiar 
talent of Socrates. He treated fubjefils in fo fimple, natu¬ 
ral, and pure an order, that he made thofe with whbfn he 
difputcd fay what he would, and find an anfwer themfelves 
to all the qucftions he propofed to them. He at firft 
learned his father's trade, in which he made himfeif very 
expert. h In the time of Paufanias, there was a Mercury 
and the Graces to be feen at Athens of his workmanfhip; 
and it is to be prefumed thefc ftatues would not have found 
place amongft thofe of the greateft mailers in the art, if they 
had not been thought worthy of it. 


• Diog Lacrt. in Socrat. p, jqo, 
« Plat. in Thcatct. p, 149, &c. 


f Ibid. p. no. 
u Pauf. I. ix. p. 596. 
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4 Criton is reported to have taken him out of his father's 
fhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, and the opinion 
that it was inconfiftent for a young man, capable of the 
greateft things, to continue perpetually employed upon 
Hone with a chifel in his hand. He was the difciple of 
Archelaus, who conceived a great affe&ion for him. Ar- 
chelaus had been pupil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated 
philofopher. His firft ftudy was phyfics, the works of na¬ 
ture, and the movement of the heavens, liars, and planets; 
according to tl>e cuftom of thofe times, wherein only that 
part of philofophy was known, and Xenophon k allures 
us of his being very learned in it. But * after having 
found by his own experience, how difficult, abftrufe, in¬ 
tricate, and at the fame time how little ufeful that kind of 
learning was to the generality of mankind, he was the firft, 
according to Cicero, who conceived the thought of bring¬ 
ing down philofophy from heaven to place it in cities, and 
introduce it into private houfes;.humanizing it, to ufe (.hat 
expreffion, and rendering it more familiar, more, ufeful in 
common life, more within the reach of man’tf capacity, and 
applying it folely to what might majce them more rational, 
juft, and virtuous. 1 He found there was a kind of folly 
in devoting the whole viyacity of his mind, and employing 
all his time in enquiries merely curious, involved in im¬ 
penetrable darknefs, and absolutely incapable of contribut¬ 
ing to human happinefs; whilfthe neglected to inform him- 
feif in the ordinary duties of life, and in learning what is 
conformable, or oppofite, to piety, juftice, and probity: in 
what fortitude, temperance, and wifdom confift; what is 
the end of all government, what the rules of it, and what 

* Diog. p. 1 oi. k Lib. iv. Memorab. p. 7x0. 

1 Xenoph. Memorab. 1 , i. p. 710. 

* Socrates primus philofophiam devocavit e calo, et in urbibus collocavit, ct in domes 
ttiam introduxit , et coegit de vita et moribusy rcbujijue bonis ct malis queer ere, Cic. 
Tufc. Quacft. 1 . v. n. 10. 

Socrates mi fit videtur } id quod conjlat inter omnes , primus d rebus occultis ; et ait ip fa 
d natura ijwclutis, in qutbus omnes ante cum pliilofopfii occupati fuerunt , avocavijje phi - 
hJop!nam % et ad vttam tommuncm addudjfc ; uf de viriutibus et. vitiisy omninoque de 
6oni\- rebus et mails queerer ct; ectleflia uutem vtl procul ejjcd nojlra cognitions cenferety 

t'd fx maxime cognita e][ent } nihil tamcn ad bene viveudum conJhre* Cic. Acad. 
Quidt. 1. i. n. 15, 
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qualities are neceffary for commanding and ruling well. 

We fhall fee in the fequel the ufe he made of this ftudy. 

It was fo far from preventing him to difcharge the duties 
of a good citizen, that it was the means of making him the 
more obfervant of them. He bore arms, as did all the 
people of Athens; but with more pure and elevated mo¬ 
tives. He made many campaigns, was prefent in many 
aftions, and always diftinguifhed himfelf by his valour and 
fortitude. He was feen, towards the end of his life, giving 
in the fenate, of which he was a member, the moft fhining 
proofs of his zeal for juftice, without being intimidated by 
the greateft prefent dangers. 

He had accuftomed himfelf early to a fober, fevere, labo¬ 
rious life; without which it feldom happens, that men are 
capable of difcharging the greateft part of the duties of good 
citizens. It is difficult to carry the contempt of riches and 
the love of poverty farther than he did. m He looked upon 
it as a divine perfeftion to be in want of nothing; and be¬ 
lieved, the lefs we are contented with, the nearer we ap¬ 
proach to the Divinity. # Seeing the pomp and {how dis¬ 
played by luxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite 
quantity of gold and filver employed in them; “How 
many things , 0 faid he, congratulating himfelf on his con¬ 
dition, “ do I not want.” Quantis non egeo! 

n His father left him fourfcore minae, that is to fay, four 
thoufand livres, which he lent to one of his friends who had 
occafion for that fum. But the affairs of that friend having 
taken an ill turn, he loft the whole, and fuffered that mis¬ 
fortune with fuch indifference and tranquillity, that he 
did not fo much as complain of it. ° We find in Xeno¬ 
phon’s (Economics, that his whole eftate amounted to no 
more than five minae, or two hundred and fifty livres. The 
richeft perfons of Athens were his friends, who could never 
prevail upon him to accept any fhare of their wealth. When 
he was in want of any thing, he was not afhamed to declare 

m Xcnoph. Mcmorab. 1 , i. p. 731. 

“ Liban, in Apolog. Socrat. p. 640. 0 Xenoph. CEcon, p. 822. 

* Socrates in pompa 9 cum rngna vis auri argentine ferretun Qjuam rnulta won 
dcjidcro y inquit l C 1 c. '1'u 1’c. Quuj ft, 1. v. 
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it: 44 * If I had money,” faid he, one day in an affembly 
of. his friends, “ I fliould buy me a cloak.” He did not ad- 
drefs himfelf to any body in particular, but contented him- 
felf with that general information. His difciples contend¬ 
ed for the honour of making him this fmall prefent; which 
was being too flow, fays Seneca; their own observation 
ought to have prevented both the want and the demand. 

He generoufly refufed the offers and prefents of Arche- 
laus, king of Macedonia, who was defirous of having him at 
Jiis court; adding, “that he could not go to a man who 
could give him more than it was in his power to return.’ ’ 
Another philofopher does not approve this anfwer. 44 Was 
it making a prince a fmall return,” fays Seneca, 44 to un¬ 
deceive him in his falfe ideas of grandeur and magnificence; 
to infpire him with a contempt for riches; to fliow him the 
right ufe of them; to inftrufl; him in the great art of reign¬ 
ing; in a word, to teach him how to live and how to die? 
But,” continues Seneca, 41 the true reafon which prevented 
his going to the court of that prince, was, that he did not 
think it confiftent for him to feek a voluntary fervitude, 
whofe liberty a free city could not fuffer him to enjoy/* 
Noluit ire ad voluntariam fervitutem is cujus libertatem 
civitas libera ftrre non potuit p . 

* The peculiar aufterity of his life did not render him 
gloomy and morofe, as was common enough with the phi- 
lofophers of thofe times. r In company and converfation 
he was always gay and facetious, and the foie joy and fpirit 
of the entertainment. Though he was very poor, he piqued 
himfelf upon the neatnefs of his perfon and houfe, and 
could not fuffer the ridiculous affectation of Antifthenes, 

4 

who always wore dirty and ragged clothes. He told him 
once, that through the holes in his cloak, and the reft of his 
tatters, abundance of vanity might be difeerned. 

One of the mod diftinguifhing qualities of Socrates was a 
tranquillity of foul, that no accident, nolofs, no injury, no 
ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have believed, that he 

9 Senec. de Bcncf. I. v. c. 6. 4 Xenoph. in conviv. 

r ./Elian. 1 . iv. c. 11. tc 1 . ix. c. 35. 

* Socrates amicis audientibus ; EmiHcm, in quit > pallium, fi nummos haberem. 
Ncminem popofeity omnts admonuit. A quo accipcr<t t ambitus foil — Pojl hoc qwjquis 

propermretf Jtro dat / jam Socrati iejuit . Sknkc. Bcncf. 1, vii, c. 24. 
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Was by nature hafty and paffionate, and that the moderation 
to which he attained was the effeft of his reflections and en¬ 
deavours to fubdue and correB himfelf; which would ftill 
add to his merit. 5 Seneca tells us, that he had defired his 
friends : to apprize him whenever they faw him ready to fall 
into a paffion, and that he had given them that privilege 
over him, which he took himfelf with them. *-Indeed the 
belt time to call in aid againft rage and anger, that have fo 
violent and fuddcn a power over us, is when we are yet our* 
felves, and in cool blood. At the firft fignal, the leaft ani* 
madverfion, he either foftcned his tone, or was filent. 
Finding himfelf in great emotion againft a (lave, “ I would 
heat you/* fays he, “ if I were not angry: 1 Caderem tt , 
nifi irafceter . Having received a box on the ear, he con¬ 
tented himfelf with only faying, with a fmile, “ u ’Tisa 
•misfortune not to know when to put on an helmet.” 

Without going Out of his own houfe, he found enough to 
exercife his patience in all its extent. Xantippe, his wife, 
put it to the fevereft proofs by her capricious, paffionate, 
violent difpofition. It feems, before he took her for his 
companion, that he was not ignorant of her character; and 
he fays himfelf in Xenophon *, that he had exprefsly chofen 
her, from the conviBion that if he fhould be capable of 
bearing her ihfults, there would be nobody, though ever fo 
’difficult to endure, with whom he could not live. Never 
■was woman of fo violent and fantaftical a fpirit, and fo 
bad a temper. There was no kind of abufe, or injurious 
treatment, which he had not. to experience from her. She 
would fometimes be trailfported with fuch an excels of rage, 
as to tear off his cloak in the open ftreet; rand even one 
day, after having vented all the reproaches her fury could 
fuggeft, fhe emptied a pot upon his head; at which he 
only laughed, and faid, “That fo much thunder mull 
'needs produce a {bower.** 


• Seine. c\c Ira, I. iii* c. i^. * Ibid. 1 . i.c. 15. 

u lbid.l. iii, c. n. * Xcnoph. in conviv. p. 876* 

> Diog. in-Socrat. p. 11a. 

* Contra potens mafun d apid r,cs gratiofum % c iuvi tQ'nfp\\>nus ) tt nojlri fimuSy 
'voconus. 
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2 Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a fe-. 
cond wife, named Myrta, who was the grand-daughter of 
Ariftides the Juft, and that he fuffered exceedingly from 
them both, who were continually quarrelling with each 
other, and never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, 
and doing him all the offence they could invent. They pre¬ 
tend, that during the Peloponnefian war, after the peftilence 
had fwept off great part of the Athenians, a decree was 
made, whereby, to retrieve the fooner the ruins of the re¬ 
public, each citizen was permitted to have two wives at the 
fame time, and that Socrates took-the benefit of this new 
law. Thofe authors found Vais circumftance folely upon, 
a paffage in a treatife on nobility, aferibed to Ariftotle, But, 
befides that, according to Plutarph himfelf, Panetius, a 
very grave-author,' has fully refuted this opinion, neither 
Plato nor Xenophon, who were well acquainted with all 
that related to their mafter, fay any thing of this fecond mar¬ 
riage of Socrates; and on another fide, Thucydides, Xe¬ 
nophon, and Diodorus Siculus, who have treated at large 
all the particulars of the Peloponnefian war, are alike filent 
in regard to the pretended decree of Athens, which permit¬ 
ted bigamy. We may fee in the firft volumes of the Me¬ 
moirs of the Academy ,pt.$elles Lettres, a differtation of 
Monfieur Hardion’s upon this fubjeft, wherein he demon- 
ftrates, that the fecond marriage of Soqrates, and the de¬ 
cree upon bigamy, are fuppofititious fails. 

Sect. II. Of the Damon, or familiar Spirit of Socrates. 

O UR knowledge of Socrates would be defeilive if we 

knew nothing of the genius, which, he faid, had aflift- 
ed him with its counfel and prote&ion in the grcateil part 
of his ailions. It is not agreed amongft authors, what this 
genius was, commonly called The Damon of Socrates , from 
the Greek word that fignifies fomethingof a divine 

nature, conceived as a fecret voice, a fign, or fuch an infpira- 
tiori as diviners are fuppofed to have had: this genius di¬ 
verted him from the execution of his defigns when they have 

1 Plut. in Ariftid. p. 335. Atlien. i. xiii. p. $55. Diog. LacrU in Socrat. 
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been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing him to a£t 
anything: a EJfe divinum quod dam, quod Socrates damo - 
nium appellate cui femper ipfe paruerit , nunquam impellent !, 
fcepe revocantL 'Plutarch, in his treatife intituled, Of the 
Genius of Socrates , repeats the different fentiments of the 
ancients upon the exiftence and nature of this genius. b I 
fhall confine myfelf to that of them, which feems the molt 
natural and reafonable, though he does not lay much ftrefs 
upon it. 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity: that man cannot penetrate into its 
darknefs but by uncertain and confufed conjettures : that 
thofe who fucceed bell in that refearch, are fuch, who by a 
more exaft and ftudied companion of the different caufes 
capable of influencing future events, diftinguifli with greater 
force and perfpicuity, what will be the refult and iffue of the 
conflict of thofe different caufes in conducing to the fuccefs 
or mifcarriage of an effeft or enterprife. This forefight and 
difcernment has fomething of divine in it, exalts us above 
the reft of mankind, approaches Us to the divinity, and 
makes us participate, in fome mfeafure, in his counfels and 
defigns, by giving us ah infight and prefcience, to a certain 
degree, of what he has ordained concerning the future. So¬ 
crates had a juft and piercing judgment, joined with the 
moft exquifite prudence. He might call this judgment and 
prudence Aa/^oy<©jr, fomething divine , ufing indeed a kind of 
equivocality in the expreflion, without attributing to him* 
felf, however, the merit of his wifdom in conjefturing 
upon the future. The Abbe Fraguier comes very near the 
fame opinion in the differtation he has left us upon this 
fubjeft in the c Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 

d Thecffe£l:, or rather fun&ion of this genius, was to flop 
and prevent his atting, without ever inducing him to a6t. 
He received alfo the fame impulfe, when his friends were 
going to engage in any bad affair, and communicated it to 
him; and fevcral infiances are related, wherein they found 
themfeives very unfortunate from not having believed him. 
Now what other fignificationcan be given to this, than that it 

• Cic. dc Divin. 1 . i. n. h Pajjc 580. 

« Tom. IV. p. 368. 1 Plat, in Thc?£. [>. ; 28, 
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implies, under myfterious terms, a mind which, by its own 
lights, and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a fort of 
infight into futurity? And if Socrates had not intended tp 
leffen in his own perfon the merit of an unerring judgment, 
by attributing it to a kind of inflinfd, if at bottom he had 
defired any thing to be underftood, befides the general aid of 
the divine wifdom, which fpeaks in every man by the voice 
of reafon, would he have efcaped, fays Xenophon 6 , the cen- 
fare of arrogance and falfehood? 

f God has always prevented me from fpeaking to you, 
fays he to Alcibiades, whilft the weaknefs of your age would 
have rendered my difcourfes ineffeftual to you. But I con¬ 
ceive I may now enter into difpute with you, as an ambi¬ 
tious young man, for whom the laws open a way to the dig¬ 
nities of the republic. Is it not vifible here that prudence 
prevented Socrates from treating Alcibiades ferioufly, at a 
time when grave and feVere converfation would have given 
him a difguft, of which, perhaps, he might never have got 
the better? e And when, in his dialogue upon the common¬ 
wealth, Socrates afcribes his avoiding public bufinefs to 
infpiration from above, does he mean any thing more than 
what he fays in his Apology, that a juft, and good man, who 
intermeddles with the government in a corrupt ftate, is not 
long without perifhing? If h when he appears before the 
judges who were to condemn him, that divine voice is not 
heard to prevent him, as it was upon dangerous occafions, 
the reafon is, that lie did not deem it a misfortune for him to 
die, efpecially at his age, and in his circumllances. Every 
body knows what his prognoftication had been long before, 
upon the unfortunate expedition of Sicily. He attributed 
it to his daemon, and declared it to be the infpiration of that 
fpirit. A wife man, who fees an affair ill concerted, and 
condufted with paftion, may eafily prophefy upon the event 
of it, without the aid of a daemon's infpiration. 

It muft be allowed, however, that the opinion which gives 
men genii and angels to dirett and guard them, was not 
unknown, even to the pagans. J Plutarch cites the verfes of 

e Memo rab. 1 . i. p. 708. f Flat, in Alcib. p. 150. 

* Lib* vi, dc Rep, p, 49G. Apolog.Soc. p.31,32. »* Apolog.Soc.p. 40. 

* Re anim. tranquil, p. 474. 
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Menander, in which that poet exprefsly fays, “ That every 
man at his birth has a good genius given him, which attends 
him during the whole courfe of his life as a guide and 
direXor. 


Azzavli ctvSpt 

EvOvs *ysyo/X£yw, [J^cty^yos TtS 

A yxQos. 


It may be believed, with probability enough, that the 
daemon of Socrates, which has been fo differently fpoken 
of, and thereby made it a queftion, whether it was a good or 
bad angel, was no more than the force and reXitude of his 
judgment, which aXing according to the rules of prudence, 
and with the aid of a long experience, fupported by wife re¬ 
flexions, made him forefee the events of thofe things, upon 
which he was either confulted, or deliberated himfelf. 

I conceive, at the fame time, that he was not forry the 
people fhould believe him infpired, or that he knew futurity 
by any effeX of the divinity whatfoever. That opinion 
might exalt him very much in the fenfe of the Athenians, 
and gave him an authority, of whiph the greateft * perfons 
of the pagan world were very fond, and which they endea. 
vouredto acquire by fecret communications, and pretended 
conferences, with fome divinity: but it drew thejealoufy of 
many of the citizens upon him. 

Sect. III. Socrates declared the wijijl of Mankind by the 
Oracle of Delphos . 

kr T^HIS declaration of the oracle, fo advantageous in 
X appearance for Socrates, did not a little contribute to 
the enflaming envy, and ftirring up of enemies againft him, 
as he tells us himfelf in his Apology, wherein he recounts 
the occafion, and true fenfe of that oracle. 

k Plut. in Apolog. p. 21, 22. 

* Lycurgus and Solon had rccourfe to the authority of oracles to advance 
their credit. Zclcucus pretended, that his laws had been dilated to him by 
Minerva. Numa Pompilius boafted his conferences with the goddefs Egcria. 

. The iirft Scipio Africanus made the people believe that the gods gave him feertt 
conn Ids. Even Sertorius’s hind had fo me thing divine in it. 
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Chmrephon, a zealous difciple of Socrates, happening to 
be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there was a 
wifer man than Socrates in the world: the prieftefs replied 
there was none. This anfwer puzzled Socrates extremely, 
who could fcarce comprehend the fenfe of it. For on the 
one fide, he well knew, fays he of himfelf, that there was 
neither much nor little wifdom in him; and on the other, 
he could not fufpe£i the oracle of falsehood, the divinity 
being incapable of telling a lie. He therefore confidered it 
attentively, and took great pains to penetrate the fenfe of it. 
Atfirft he applied himfelf to a powerful citizen; aflatefman, 
and a great politician, who palfed for one of the wifeft men 
of the city, and who was himfelf as much convinced of his 
own merit as any body. He found by his converfation that 
he knew nothing, and infinuated as much to himfelf in 
terms fufficiently intelligible; which made him extremely 
odious to that citizen, and all who were prefent. He did the 
fame by feveral others of the fame profeflion; and all the 
fruit of his enquiry was, to draw upon himfelf a greater 
number of enemies. ' From the ftatefmarx he addreffed him- 
felf to the poets, whom he found {till fuller of felf-efleem, 
but really more, void of knowledge and wifdom. He pur- 
fued his enquiries to the artizans, and could not meet with 
one, who, becaufe he fucceeded in his own art did not 
believe himfelf very capable, and fully informed in all that 
was great befides; which prefumption was the almoft uni- 
verfal failing of the Athenians. As they had naturally 
abundance of wit, they pretended to be knowing in every 
thing, and believed themfelvcs capable of pronouncing 
upon all things. His enquiries amongft (hangers were not 
more fuccefsful. 

Socrates, afterwards entering into and comparing himfelf 
with all thofe he had queftioned*, difeovered that the dif¬ 
ference between him and them was, that they all believed 
they knew what they did not know, and that for his part, 
he finccrely profefled his ignorance. From thence he con- 

* Socrates in omni/mi fere fertnonibus fic dijpntat , ut nihil of l met ipfe , re/e Hat alios : 
nihilft feiere dicat % nifi id ipfum, toque prafure cater is, quod illi 9 qua nefeiant , fine 
fc patent; ipfe fc nihil fire id mum fdat , oh eamque remfe arbitrari ab ApoH'mc omnium 
fipicntifitnum ejfe dittum, quod hccc effet una omis fipientia , non arbitrari fe fire quod 

n/ciat, Cic, Acad. Qufcll. 1 , i. n, 15, 16. 
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eluded, that only God is truly wife, and that the true mean¬ 
ing of the oracle was to fignify, that all human wifdom was 
no great matter, or, to fpeak more properly, was nothing at 
all. And as to the oracle’s naming me, it no doubt did fo, 
fays he, by way of fetting me up for an example, as if it in¬ 
tended to declare to all men. The wifelt amongft you is he, 
who knows, like Socrates, that there is no real wifdom in 
him. 

Sect. IV. Socrates devotes himfelf entirely to the Injiruc - 
tion of the Youth of Athens . AjfeBion of his Difciples 
for him . The admirable Principles with which he infpires 

them either for Government or Religion . 

# 

A FTER having related fotrie particularities in the life 
of Socrates, it is time to proceed to that in which his 
charafter principally and peculiarly confifted; I mean the 
pains he took to inftruft mankind, and particularly inform¬ 
ing the youth of Athens. 

1 He feemed, fays Libanius, the common father ,of the 
republic, fo attentive was he to thehappinefs and advantage 
of his whole country. But as it is very difficult to corrett 
the aged, and to make people change principles, who revere 
the errors in which they have grown grey, he devoted his 
labours principally to the inftru&ion of youth, in order to 
fow the feeds of virtue in a foil more fit to produce the fruits 
of it. 

m He had no open fchool, like the reft of the philofophers, 
nor fet times for his leffons. He had no benches prepared, 
nor even mounted a profefTor’s chair. He was the philo~ 
fopher of all times and feafons. He taught in all places, 
and upon all occafions; in walking, converfation, at meals, 
in the army, and in the midft of the camp, in the public 
affemblies of the fenate or people, inprifon itfelf, and when 
he drank the poifon he philofophifed, fays Plutarch, and 
irtftru&ed mankind. And from thence the fame judicious 
author takes occafion to eftabliffi a great principle in point 
of government, which Seneca * before him had placed in 

m 

% 

1 In Apol. Socrat. p. 641. Plut. an feni fit. gcr. refp. p. 796. 

* Habct ubi fe ctiam in privato late txplicct magnus animus—Ita deliiuerit (vir itlej ut 
vMwquc otium fuum fbf. undent 9 prgdeji velit ct Jingulis it umcrjs ) irtgmot 90 ce $ 

fcnflio. 
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all its light. To be a public man, fays he, it is not riecef- 
fary to be aftually in office, to wear the robe of judge and 
magiftrate, and to fit in the highefl tribunals for the admi- 
niftration of juftice. Many do this, who, though honoured 
with the fine names of orators, praetors, and fenators, if they 
-want the merit of thofe chara6iers, ought to be regarded as 
private perfons, and often confounded with the lowefl and 
vileft of the populace. But whoever knows to give wife 
counfel to thofe who confult him, to animate the citizens to 
virtue, and to infpire them with fentiments of probity, 
equity, generofity and love of their country; this is, fays 
Plutarch, the true magiftrate and ruler, in whatever condi¬ 
tion of place he be. 

Such was Socrates. The fervices he did the ftate, by the 
inftruftions he gave their youth, and the difciples he formed, 
are inexpreffibly great. Never had matter a greater num¬ 
ber, or fo illuftrious. Plato, though alone, were worth a 
multitude. n Upon the point of death he bleffed and thanked 
God for three things; that he had endued him with a rational 
foul, that he was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, and that 
he had placed his birth in the lifetime of Socrates. Xeno¬ 
phon 0 had the fame advantage. It is faid, that one day 
Socrates met him in the ftreet, and flopping him with his 
ftaff, afked him whether he knew where provifions were 
fold? It was not difficult to anfwer this queftion. But 
Socrates having demanded in what place men learned virtue, 
and feeing this fecond queftion put him to a ftand: “ If you 
defire to know it,” continued the philofopher, “ follow me, 
and you fhall be informed.” Which he did immediately, 
and was afterwards the firft who colleEled and publifhed his 
matter’s difcourfes. 

p Ariftippus, upon a converfation with Ifchomachus, in 


" Pint, in Mario, p. 433. • Diog. in Xenoph. p. 120. 

f Plut. dc Curiof. p. 516. 

tonfilio • Ncc enim is folus reip . prodejly qui candidates extrahit , el tuetur reos , ti de pace 
bclloque ccnfcty Jed qui juventutem exhortatur , qui in tanta honor um pr acceptor um inopie, 
virtute injlruit animos , qui adpccuniam laxuriamquc curfu ruentes prenfal ac retrahit } ct 
fi nihil aliud eerie moratory in privato publicum negotium agit . An We plus prccjlat , qui 
Inter peregrines et cives , aut urbanus proctor adeuntibus adfcjforis verba pronunciat ; quam 
qui dacet , quid fit jujlitia t quid pictas , quid patientia t quid fortitudoy quid mortis con - 
temptuSy quid deorum intcllc£lus } quam gratitiium lonum fit conjcicntia ? Senkc. tio 

tianquih anim. c. iii. 
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which he had introduced fome ftrokes of Socrates’s do£irinc, 
conceived fo ardent a paffion to become his difciple, that he 
grew lean and wan in effeft of it, till he could go to the 
fountain-head, and imbibe his fill of a philofophy, that 
taught the knowledge and cure of evil. 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains ftill 
better how high the paffion of Socrates’s difciples ran, to 
receive the benefit of his inftru&ions q . There was at that 
time an open war between Athens and Megara, which was 
carried on with fo much animofity, that the Athenians 
obliged their generals to take an oath to lay wafte the terri^ 
tory of Megara twice a year, and prohibited the Megarians 
to let foot in Attica upon pain of death.. This decree could 
not extinguiffi nor fufpend the zeal of Euclid, r He left- 
his city in the evening in the difguife of a woman, with a 
veil upon his head, and came to the houfe of Socrates in the 
night, where he continued till the approach of day, when he 
returned in the fame manner he came. 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was 
incredible. They left father and mother, and renounced all 
parties of pleafure, to attach themfelves to him, and to hear 
his difeourfes. We may judge of this in the example of 
.Aicibiades, the moll ardent and fiery of all the Athenians. 
The philofopher however never fpared him, and was always 
ready to calm the fallies of his paffions, and to rebuke his 
pride, which was his great difeafe. I have before related 
fome in fiances of this temper of his. s One day when Aici¬ 
biades was boafting of his wealth, and the great eftates in his 
polfeffion (which generally blow up the pride : of young peo¬ 
ple of quality) he carried him to a geographical map, and 
afked him to find Attica. It was fo fmall it could fcarce be 
difeerned upon that draught; he found it, however, though 
with fome difficulty: but upon being defiled to point out bis 
own eftate there : “ It is too final I,” fays he, “ to be dillin. 
guilhed in fo little a fpace.”—“ See then,” replied Socrates, 

14 how much you arc affeflcd about an imperceptible point 
of land.” This reafoning might have been urged much far¬ 
ther ftill: for what was Attica, compared to all Greece, 

* Hut. in Peric, p. 168. 

r Aul. Gel. Noft. Att, ]. vi. c, 10. 1 Lilian, !. iii. c. *8, 

T 
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Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and the 
world itfelf to th^vaft extent of the infinite orbs which fur* 
round it? What an infeft, what a nothing, is the moll 
powerful prince of the earth in the midft of this abyfs of 
bodies and immenfe fpaces, and how much of it does he 
occupy! 

The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory of 
Thenxiftocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a wild am¬ 
bition, after having received for fome time the lefTons of the 
fophifts, who promifed to make them very great politicians, 
conceived themfelves capable of every thing, and afpired 
at the higheft employments. '■ One of thefe, named Glauco, 
had taken it fo ftrongly into his head, to enter upon the 
adminiftration of the public affairs, though not twenty years 
old, that none of his family or friends were able to divert 
him from a defign fo little confiftent with his age and capa¬ 
city. Socrates, who had an affeftion for him upon account 
of Plato his brother, was the only pexfon that could prevail 
upon him to change his refolution. 

Meeting him one day, he accolted him fo happily with 
difcourfe, that he engaged him to give him the hearing. 
“ You are defirous then to govern the republic,” laid he 
to him. M True/* replied Glauco. You cannot have a 
more noble defign,’* anfwered Socrates, “ for, if you fuc- 
ceed, you will have it in your power to ferve your friends 
effectually, to aggrandize your family, and to extend the 
confines ot your country. You will make yourfelf known 
not only to Athens, but throughout all Greece, and perhaps 
your renown, like that ot Themiltocles, may fprcad abroad 
amongft the barbarous nations. In Ihort, wherever you 
are, you will attrafl the refpett and admiration ot the whole 
world.” 

So fmooth and inlinuating a prelude was extremely pleaf- 
ing to the young man, who was taken by his blind fide. He 
ilaid willingly, gave no occafion to prefs him on that 
account, and the converfation continued. “ Since you 
defire to be cfteemed and honoured, no doubt your view 
is to be ufeful to the public?”—“ Certainly.”— u Tell me 
then, I beg you, in the name of the gods, what is the firft 

1 Xcnoph. memoiab. I. iii, p. 772— 771 * 
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fervice you propofe to render the Rate ?” As Glauco feem- 
ed at a lofs, and meditated upon what he fhould anfwer: 44 1 
prefume,” continues Socrates, 44 it is to enrich it, that is to 
fay, to augment its revenues.”—“ My very thought.” 

44 You are well verfed then undoubtedly in the revenues of 
the Rate, and know perfe&ly to what they may amount, you 
have not failed to make them your particular Rudy, in order 
that if a fund Ihould happen to fail by any unforefeen acci¬ 
dent, you might be able to fupply the deficiency by ano¬ 
ther. 55 — 44 1 proteR/ 5 replied Glauco, 44 that never entered 
into my thoughts/ 5 — 44 At leaft you will tell me to what the 
expences of the republic amount; for you mull know the 
importance of retrenching fqch as are fuperfluous.”— 44 I 
own I am as little informed An this point as the other.” 

44 You muft therefore refer your defign of enriching the Rate 
till another time; for it is impoffibleyou fhould do it, whilft 
you are unacquainted with its revenue and expences/*. 

44 But/* faid Glauco, 44 there is Rill another means which 
you have not mentioned: a Rate may be enriched by the 
ruin of its enemies/*— 44 You are in the right/* replied So¬ 
crates, 44 but that depends upon its being the Rrongefi; 
otherwife it incurs the danger of lofing what it has: for 
which reafon, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought to 
know the forces on both Tides; that if he finds his own party 
Rrongeft, he may boldly advife the war; and, if weakefi, 
dilfuade the people from undertaking it. Now, do you 
know the Rrength of our republic, and that of our enemies 
by fea and land? Have you a Rate of them in writing? Be 
fo kind as to let me fee it,”— 44 1 have it not at prefent,” faid 
Glauco.-— 44 I fee then/’ faid Socrates, 44 that we (hall not 
prefently enter into a war, if you are charged with the 
government; for you have abundance of enquiries to make, 
and much pains to go through, before -you will relolvc 
upon it.” 

He ran over, in this manner, feveral other articles no lcfis 
important, with which Glauco appeared equally unacquaint¬ 
ed; till he brought him to confefs, how ridiculous thole 
people were, who have the raihnefs to intrude into govern¬ 
ment, without any other preparation for the fervice of the 
public, than that of a high elleem for themfelves, and an 
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immoderate ambition of riling to the firfl places and digni¬ 
ties. “ Have a care,” dear Glauco,” faid he to him, “ left a 
toO warm defire of honours fhould deceive you into purfuits 
that may cover you with lhame, by letting your incapacity 
and flender abilities in full light.” 

Glauco improved from the wife admonitions of Socrates, 
and took time to inform himfelf in private, before he ven¬ 
tured to appear in public. This is a leffon for all ages, and 
may be very ufeful to perfons in all ftations and conditions 

of life. 

u Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early into pub - 
lie employments; but firfl to take pains for the attainment 
of the knowledge neceffary to their fuccefs in them. 44 x A 
man muft be very fimple,” faid he, “ to believe that the 
mechanic arts are not to be acquired without the help of 
proper mailers, and that the knowledge requifite in govern¬ 
ing Hates, which is the higheft degree of human prudence, 
demands no previous labour and application.” His great 
care in regard to thofe who afpired at public employments, 
was to form their manners upon the folid principles of pro¬ 
bity and juftice j and efpecially to infpire them with a fin- 
cere love of their country, with the moll ardent paffion for 
the public good, and a high idea of the power and good-, 
nefs of the gods; becaufe, without thefe qualities, all other 
abilities ferve only to render men more wicked, and more 
capable of doing evil. Xenophon has tranfmitted to us a 
converfation of Socrates with Euthydemus, upon Provi¬ 
dence, which is one of the fineft paffages to be found in the 
writings of the ancients. 

44 Did you never reflefcl within yourfelf,” fays Socrates to 
Euthydemus, 41 how much care the gods have taken to be¬ 
llow upon man all that is neceffary to his nature?”—“ Ne¬ 
ver, I afi'ure you,” replied he. “You fee,” continued So* 
crates, 44 how neceffary light is, and how precious that gift 
of the gods ought to appear to us.”— 44 Without it,” added 
Euthydemus, 44 we ftiould be like the blind, and all nature 
as if it were not, or were dead; but becaufe we have occa- 
(ion for fufpence and relaxation, they have alfo given us 
the night for our repofe.”— 44 You are in the right, and for 

u Xenoph, picmuraV< I. iv. p. 8oo. 15 Idem, p, 79^. 
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this we ought to render them continual praifes and thankf- 
giving. They have ordained that the fun, that bright and 
luminous ftar, fhould prefide over the day to diftinguifh its 
different parts, and that its light fhould not only lerve to 
di(cover the wonders of nature, but to difpenfe univerfal 
light and heat; and at the fame time they have commanded 
the moon and ftars to illuminate the night, of itfelf dark and 
obfcure. Is there any thing more admirable than this va¬ 
riety and viciffitude of day and night, of light and darknefs, 
of labour and reft; and all this for the convenience and 
good of man?” Socrates enumerates in like manner the 
infinite advantages we receive from fire and water in the 
occafions of life; and continuing to obferve upon the won¬ 
derful attention of Providence in all that regards us. 
“ What fay you,” purfued he, “ upon the fun’s return after 
winter to revifit us, and that as the fruits of one feafon wither 
and decay, he ripens new ones to fuccced them? That 
having rendered man this fervice, he retires, left he fhould 
incommode him by excefs of heat; and then, after having 
removed to a certain point, which he could not pafs without 
putting us in danger of perifhing with cold, that he returns 
in the fame track to refume his place in thofe parts of the 
heavens, where his prefence is moll beneficial to us ?* And 
becaufe we could neither fupport the cold nor heat, if we 
were to pafs in an inftant from the one to the other, do 
you not admire, that whilft this ftar approaches and removes 
fo (lowly, the two extremities arrive by almoft infenfibie 
degrees ? * Is it poftible not to difcover, in this difpofition 

of the feafons of the year, a providence and goodnefs, not 
only attentive to our neceffities, but even our delights and 
enjoyments ?” 

“ All thefe things,” faid Eutlrydemus, ** make me doubt 
whether the gods have any other employment than to 
fhower clown their gifts and graces upon mankind. There 
is one point, however, that puts me to a ftand, which is* 
that the brute animals partake of all thefe bleflings as well 
as ourf’elves.”—“ Yes,” replied Socrates, “but do you but 
obferve, that all thefe animals fubfiftonly for man’s fervice? 

* U' f a; v'< ' j; th7o vetfr(nV) cu y it {J.'ifJ .OY wv JiffoXXft TKtvrQMt 

U 't K, Qi' C/ffCtiVO/Affa* 
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The ftrongeft and moll vigorous of them he fubje&s at his 
will, he makes them tame and gentle, and ufes them fuc- 
cefsfully in his wars, his labours, and the other occafions 
of life.” 

“ What if we confider man in himfelf.” Here Socrates 
examines the diverfity of the fenles* by the miniftry of 
which man enjoys all that is belt and molt excellent in 
nature; the vivacity of his wit, and the force of his reafon* 
which exalt him infinitely above all other animals; the won¬ 
derful gift of fpcech, by the means of which we commu¬ 
nicate our thoughts reciprocally, publilh our laws* and go¬ 
vern Hates. 

“ From all this,” fays Socrates, “ it is eafy to difeern that 
there are gods, and that they have man in their particular 
care, though he cannot difeover them by his fenfes. Do 
we perceive the thunder, whilft it flrikes through all things 
which oppofe it? Do we diftinguifh the winds, whilft they 
are tearing up ah before them in our view? Our foul it« 
felf, with which we are fo intimate, which moves and afts 
us, is it vifible, can we behold it? It is the fame with re¬ 
gard to the gods, of whom none are vifible in the diftribu- 
tion of their favours. The Great God himfelf,” (thefe 
words are remarkable, and demonftrate that Socrates ac¬ 
knowledged one fupreme God, the author of all being, and 
fuperior to all others, who were only the minifters of his 
will) “ this Great God, who has formed the univerfe, and 
fupports the ftupendous work, whofe every part is finiflied 
with the utmoft goodnefs and harmony ; he who preferves 
them perpetually in immortal vigour, and caufes them to 
obey him with a never-failing punctuality, and a rapidity 
not to be followed by our imagination; this God makes 
him felf fufficiently vifible by the endlefs wonders of which 
he is author; but continues always in vifible in him felf. 
Let us not then refute to believe even what we do not fee, 
and let us fupply the defeats of our corporeal eyes, by iifing 
thofe of the foul; but efpecially let us learn to render the 


juft homage of refpeft and veneration to the divinity, whofe 
will it feems to be, that we fliould have no other perception 


of him than 



his efFc61 s in our favour. 



Now this utlora- 
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tion, this homage, confiits in pleafing him, and we can only 
pleafe him in doing his will.” 

v In this manner Socrates inftru&ed youth; thefe are the 
principles and fentiments he infpired into them; on the one 
fide, a perfeft fubmiflion to the laws and magiftrates, in 
which he made juftice confift: on the other, a profound re¬ 
gard for the divinity, which conftitutes religion. In things 
furpaffing our underftanding, he advifes us to confuit the 
gods; and as they impart themfelves only to thofe that 
pleafe them, he recommends above all things the making 
of them propitious by a wife regularity of condufih “ * The 
gods are wife,” fays he, “ and it depends upon them either 
to grant what we afk, or to give us direftly the reverfe of 
it,” He cites an excellent prayer from an anonymous poet: 
“ Great God, give us, we befeech thee, thofe good things 
of which we Hand in need, whether we crave them or not; 
and remove from us all thofe which may be hurtful to us, 
though we implore them of you.” The vulgar imagined 
that there are things which the gods oblerve, and others of 
which they take no notice: but Socrates taught that the gods 
oblerve all our aflions and words; that they penetrate into 
our moll fecret thoughts, are prefent in all our delibera¬ 
tions, and that they infpire us in all our aflions. 

Sect. V. Socrates applies kimfelf to difcredit the Sophijls 
in the Opinion of the young Athenians . Wh ais to be tin- 
dcrjlood of the ironical CharaEler afcribcd to him . 

S OCRATES found it neceffary to prejudice the young 
people againft a bad tafle, which had prevailed for fome 
time in Greece. A feft of afTuming men arofe, who rank¬ 
ing themfelves as the firlt fages of Greece, were entirely the 
reverfe in their condufl. For inltead of being infinitely re-, 
mote from all avarice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, 
Thales, and the others who made a ftudy of wifdom their 
principal occupation, thefe men were ambitious and covet¬ 
ous, entered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and 

y Xcnopfi. Mcmorab. I. iv. p. 803, 6c 805, 

* ’liTri 1 ? iv, c final ioen ^ rbioyai Ctrl' «v TiC ^ T«vetV7t* 

7t/7vw. Hut. Alcib. 1 . ii. p. 148. 
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made a trade of their pretended knowledge*. z They were 
called fophifts, and wandered from city to city. They caufed 
themfelves to be cried up as oracles, and walked about at* 
tended by crowds of difciples, who, through a kind of en¬ 
chantment, abandoned the embraces of their parents to fol¬ 
low thefe proud teachers, whom they paid a great price for 
their inftruftion. There was nothing thefe mailers did not 
profefs: theology, phyfics, ethics, arithmetic, aftronomy, 
grammar, mufic, poetry, rhetoric, and hiftory. They knew 
every thing, and could teach every thing. Their greateft 
fuppofed Ikill lay in philofophy and eloquence. Moft of 
them, like Gorgias, valued themfelves upon giving immedi¬ 
ate anfwers to all queftions that could be propofed to them. 
Their young difciples acquired nothing from their precepts 
but a filly efteem for themfelves, and an univerfal contempt 
for every body elfe; fo that not a fcholar quitted thefe 
fchools, but was more impertinent than when lie firfl entered 
them. 

It was neceffary to decry the falfe eloquence and bad logic 
of thefe proud teachers in the fenfe of the young Athenians. 
To attack them in front, and difpute with them in a dire£l 
manner by a continued difcourfe, was what Socrates could 
well have done, for he poirelfed in an extreme degree the ta¬ 
lents of fpeaking and reafoning; but this was no means to 
fucceed againft great haranguers, whofe foie aim was to daz¬ 
zle their auditors with a vain glitter and rapid flow of words. 
He therefore took another courfe, and + employing the 
turns and addrefs of irony, which he knew how to apply with 
wonderful art and delicacy, he chofe to conceal, under the 
appearance of fimplicity and the affeftation of ignorance, 
all the beauty and great force of his genius. Nature, which 
had given him fo fine a foul, feemed to have, formed his out- 
lide exprefsly for fupporting the ironic charadler. He was 
very ugly, and befides that ^ had fomething very blockifli 
and ftupid in his phyfiognomy. The whole air of his perfon, 

* Plat, in Apolog, p. 19, 20. 

* Sic enim apcllantur bi } qui ojlcntationis aut quajlus caufaphihfopfmtiir • Cic. 
in Lucul. n. 129. 

+ Socrates in ironia diflimulantiaquc longc omnibus leporc atquc hum unit at* prcrjlitit* 
Cic. 1 . ii. de Orat. n. 270. 

t Zop\ru j ph\Jw£nomon-~Jlupidm tjfc Socrakm dixit a bur dm. Cic. dc Tat. n. 10. 
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which had nothing but what was very common and very 
poor in it, perfeftly correfponded with that of his counte¬ 
nance. 

„ When * he happened to fall into the company of fome one 
of the fophifts, he propofed his doubts with a diffident and 
mo deft air, afked fimple queftions in a plain manner, and, as 
if he had been incapable of expreffing himfelf otherwife, 
made ufe of trivial comparifons, and allufions taken from the 
meaneft employments. The fophift heard him with a fcorn- 
ful attention, and in Head of giving him a precife anfwer, 
fell into his common places, and talked a great deal without 
faying any thing to the purpofe. Socrates, after having 
praifed (not to enrage) his adverfary, intreatcd him to adapt 
himfelf to his weaknefs, and to defcend fo low as him, by 
fatisfying his queftions in a few words; becaufe neither his 
wit nor his memory were capable of comprehending or re¬ 
taining fo many fine and exalted notions, and that all his 
knowledge was confined to queftion and anfwer. 

This pafTed in a numerous aftembly, and the fcientific per- 
fon could not recede. When Socrates had once got him out 
of his intrenchment, by obliging him to anfwer his queftions 
fuccinftlv; he carried him on from one to another to the 

j 9 

mod abfurd confequences; and after having reduced him 
either to contraditt himfelf or be (ilent, he complained that 
the learned man would not vouchfafe to inftruft him. The 
young people, however, perceived the incapacity of their 
matter, and changed their admiration for him into contempt* 
Thus the name of lophift became odious and ridiculous. 

It is eafy to judge, that men of the fophift’s character, of 
which I have now fpoken, who were in high credit with the 
great, who lorded it among!! the youth of Athens, and had 
been long celebrated for t^heir wit and learning, could not be 
attacked with impunity; and the. rather, becaufe they had 
been taken in the two moft fenfible points, their fame, and 


* Socrates dc ft ipfe deli aliens in difputatione 9 plus tribuebat Hi, qttos vokbat rejcllcrc .. 
Jt,i cum niiud dicerct atque /entirety libenter uti foiitus cjl ilia dijfunulatmc , quant Crcvci 
»<pu,vmv vacant, C.c. Acad. O.iaift. I. iv. n, 15. 

Sed ft ilium quern no mi navi (Corgium) ct exteros fophijlas, ut e PI atone intrlfigi potcjly 
Infos vidimus a Socrute. Is aim percontando atque in ter reran do tlHere [debut cor uni 
cpiniuncs quibufeum dij/erebul, ut ad ca 9 qua: ii refjmdijfct , Ji quid videntury dktrtU 
Cic. de Flint). 1 . ii. n, ii. 
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their intereft. a Socrates, for having endeavoured to 'unmafk 
their vices, and diferedit their falfe eloquence, experienced, 
from thefe corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feared 
or expefted from the moft malignant envy, and the mo ft 
envenomed hatred; to which it is now time to proceed. 

Sect. VI. Socrates is accufed of holding bad Opinions in re¬ 
gard to the Gods, and of corrupting the Athenian Youth . 

He defends himfelf without Art or Fear. He is condemned 
to die . 

S OCRATES was accufed a little before the firft year of A - 

' • *5602 • 

the 95th Olympiad, foon after the expulfion of the thir-^nt. j.c, 
ty tyrants out of Athens, in the fixty-ninth year of his life; 4 oe * 
but the profecution had been projected long before. The 
oracle of Delphos, which had declared him the wifeft of 
mankind; the contempt into which he had brought the doc¬ 
trine and morals of the fophifts of his time, who were then 
in high reputation; the liberty with which he attacked all 
vice; the lingular attachment of his difciples for his perfon 
and maxims, had all concurred in alienating people again ft 
him, and had drawn abundance of envy upon him. 

c His enemies having fworn his deftru&ion, and perceiv¬ 
ing the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for it at a 
diltance, and at firft attacked him in the dark, and by ob- 
feureand fecrct methods. It is laid, that to found the peo¬ 
ple’s difpofition in regard to Socrates, and to try whether it 
would ever be fate to cite him before the judges, they en¬ 
gaged Ariftophanes to bring him into the theatre in a co¬ 
medy, wherein the firft. feeds of the accufation meditated 
againlt him were fown. It is not certain whether Ariflo- 
phancs was fuborned by Anytus, and the reft of Socrates's 
enemies, to compofe that fatirical piece againft him. It is 
very likely, that the declared contempt ot Socrates for all 
comedies in general, and for thofe ot Ariftophanes in par¬ 
ticular, whillt he profcfTcd an extraordinary efleem for the 
tragedies of Euripides, might be the poet’s true motive for 
taking his revenge of the philofopher. However, it were, 

a Plat, in Apolog. p. 23. 

c Lilian. 2 , ii, c. 13. Plat. in. Apolog Socrat. p. 19. 
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Ariftophanes, to the difgrace of poetry, lent his pen to the 
malice of Socrates’s enemies, or his own refentment, and 
employed his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the 
beft and mod excellent man that ever the pagan world pro* 
duced. 

He compofed a piece called The Clouds , wherein he in¬ 
troduced the philofopher, perched in a balket, and hoifted 
up amid/l the air and clouds, from whence he vents max¬ 
ims, or rather the moll ridiculous fubtleties. A very aged 
debtor, who defires to efcape the clofe purfuits of his credi¬ 
tors, comes to him to be taught the art of tricking them at 
law; to prove by unanswerable reafons that he owes them 
nothing; and, in a word, of a very bad, to make a very 
good caufe. But finding himfelf incapable of any im* 
provements from the fublime leffons of his new mafter, he 
brings his fon to him in his Head. This young man foon after 
quits his learned fchool fo well inftrufted, that at their firft 
meeting he beats his father, and proves to him by fubtle, 
but invincible arguments, that he has reafon for treating 
him in that manner. In every feene where Socrates ap¬ 
pears, the poet makes him utter a thoufand impertinencies, 
and as many impieties againft the gods; and in particular 
againft Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man of the greatefl 
vanity and opinion of himfelf; with an equal contempt for 
all others, who, out of a criminal curiofity, is for pene¬ 
trating what paffes in the heavens, and for diving into the 
abyfles of the earth; who boalls of having always the means 
to make injuftice triumph; and who is not contented with 
keeping thofe fecrets for his own ufe, but teaches them to 
others, and thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended 
with a refined raillery, and a fait,.which could not fail of 
pleating a people of fo quick and delicate a tafle as the Athe¬ 
nians, who were befides naturally invidious to all tranfeen* 

* 

dent merit. They were fo much charmed with it, that with¬ 
out waiting the conclitfion of the reprefentation, they or¬ 
dered the name of Arillophanes to be let down above thofe 
of all his competitors, 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be afted 
in the theatre, went thither upon the day to fee the comedy, 

contrary to his cuiloin; for it was not common for him to 
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go to thofe affemblies, unlefs when fome new tragedy of Eu¬ 
ripides was to be performed, who was his intimate friend, 
and whofe pieces he efteemed, upon account of the folid 
principles of morality he took care to interfperfe in them. 
It was however obferved, that he had not patience to wait 
the conclufion of one of them, wherein the aftor had begun 
with a dangerous maxim, and went out immediately, without 
confidering the injury his withdrawing might do his friend’s 
reputation. He never went to comedies, unlefs when Aici- 
blades and Critias forced him thither againft his will, offend¬ 
ed at the unbounded licence which reigned in them, and 
incapable of feeing the reputation of his fellow citizens 
publicly torn in pieces. He was prefent at this without the 
Jeaft emotion, and without exprefling any difcontent; and 
fome ftrangers being in pain to know who the Socrates d 
intended by the play was, he rofe up trom his feat and fhow- 
ed himfelf during the whole reprefentation. He told thofe 
who were near him, and were amazed at his indifference and 
patience, that he imagined himfelf at a great entertainment, 
where he was agreeably laughed at, and that it was neceffary 
to let raillery pafs. 

There is no appearance, as I have already obferved, that 
Ariftophanes, though he was not Socrates’s friend, had en¬ 
tered into the black confpiracy of his enemies, and had any 
thought of occafioning his dellruftion. It is more probable 
that a poet, who diverted the public at the cxpence of the 
principal magiftrates and moll celebrated generals, was alfo 
willing to make them laugh at the expence ofaphilofopher. 
All the guilt was on the fide of thofe who envied him, and 
his enemies, who were in hopes of making great ufe of the 
reprefentation of this comedy againft him. The artifice 
was indeed profound, and conceived with (kill. In afling 
a man upon the ftage, he is only reprefented on his bad, 
weak, or ambiguous Tides. That view of him is followed 
with ridicule, ridicule accuftoms people to the contempt of 
his perfon, and contempt proceeds to injullice. For the 
World are naturally bold in infulting, abufing, and injuring 
a man, when once he becomes the objefcd of their general 
contempt. 


4 Plut. dc educ, liber, p. io» 
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Thefe were the firll blows ftruck at him, and ferved as 
an allay and trial of the great affair meditated again!! him. 
It lay dormant a long while, and did not break out in twenty 
years afterwards. The troubles of the republic might well 
occafion that long delay: for it was in that interval the en¬ 
terprise againft Sicily happened, the event of which was fo 
unfortunate, that Athens was befieged and taken by Lyfan- 
der, who changed its form of government, and eftablifhed 
the thirty tyrants, that were not expelled till a very fmall 
time before the affair wc fpeak of. 

Melitus then appeared as accufer, and entered a procefs 
in form againft Socrates. His accufation confifted of two 
heads. The firft was, that he did not admit the gods acknow¬ 
ledged by the republic, and introduced new divinities: the 
fecond, that he corrupted the youth of Athens; and con¬ 
cluded with inferring, that fentcnce of death ought to pafs 
againft him. 


Never had accufation fo little probability, pretext, or 
foundation as this. It was now forty years that Socrates 
had made it his profeffion to inftruft the Athenian youth. 
He had advanced no opinions in fecret, and in the dark. 
His leffons were given publicly, and in the view of great 
numbers of auditors. He had always obferved the fame 
conduft, and taught the fame principles. What then could 
be Melitus's motive lor this accufation, after fuch a length of 
time? How came bis zeal for the public good, after having- 
been languid and drowfy for fo many years, to awake on a 
fudden, and become fo violent ? Is it pardonable, for fo 
warm and worthy a citizen as Melitus would appear, to have 
continued mute and inatlive, whilft any one corrupted the 
whole youth of that city, by inftilling feditious maxims into 
them, and by inspiring them with a difguft and contempt 
for the eftablifhed government ? For he who does not pre¬ 
sent an evil, when it is in his power, is equally criminal 
with him that commits it. f Libanius fpcaks thus in a de¬ 
clamation of his, called the Apology of Socrates. But, 
continues he, though Melitus, whether out of dillra£iion, 
indifference, or real avocation of his affairs, never thought 
for fo many years of entering an accufation againft Socrates; 


f JLiban, in Apotoft. Socrat, p. 645— 648. 
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how came it to pafs, that in a city like Athens, which 
abounded with wife magiftrates, and, what is more, with 
bold informers, fo public a confpiracy as that imputed to 
Socrates, fhould efcape the eyes of thofe, whom either the 
love of their country, or invidious malignity, render fo vigi¬ 
lant and attentive? Nothing was ever lefs fcafible, or more 
void of all probability. 

e As foon as the confpiracy broke out, the friends of 
Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyfias, the mod able 
orator of his time, brought him an elaborate difcourfe of his 
compofing; wherein he had fet forth the reafons and mea- 
fures of Socrates in all their light, and interfperfed the 
whole with tender and pathetic ftrokes, h capable of moving 
the mod obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleafure, 
and approved it very much; but as it was more conform¬ 
able to the rules of rhetoric than the fentiments and forti¬ 
tude of a philofopher, he told him frankly, that it did not 
fuit him. Upon which Lydas, having afkcd how it was 
poffible to be well done, and at the fame time not fuit him; 
in the fame manner, faid he, ufing according to his cudom 
a vulgar comparifon, that an excellent workman might 
bring me magnificent apparel, or fhoes embroidered with 
gold, to which nothing would be wanting on his part, but 
which however would not fit me. He perfided therefore 
inflexibly in the refolution, not to demean himfelf by beg¬ 
ging fuffrages in the low abjeft manner common at that 
time. He employed neither artifice nor the glitter of elo¬ 
quence. He had no recourfc either to folicitation or en¬ 
treaty. He brought neither his wife nor children to incline 
the judges in his favour by their fighs and tears. Neverthe- 
lefs, * though he firmly refufed to make ufe of any voice 
but his own in his defence, and to appear before his judges 
in the fubmiflive poflure of a fuppliant, he did not behave 
in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribunal. 
It was from a noble and intrepid aflurance, refulting from 
greatnefs of foul, and the confcioufnefs of his truth and in- 


c Ciccr. 1 . i. de Orat. n. 231, 233 


Uuint. 1. xi. c. 1. 


* His et talibus adduflus Socrates, nec patronnm querfivit ad judicium capitis , nu 
judkibus fupplexJuit ; adhibuilqne likram contumaciam « magntiudint animi duflam, von 
* fupeibia * Cjc. Tufc, Qiuclb t. i. 
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nocence. So that his defence had nothing timorous or weak 
in it. His difcourfe was bold, manly, generous, without 
paflion, without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philo- 
fopher, with no other ornament but that of truth, and 
brightened univerfally with the character and language of 
innocence, Plato, who was prefent, tranfcribed it after¬ 
wards, and, without any additions, compofed from it the 
work, which he calls The Apology of Socrates ; one of the 
moft confummate mailer-pieces of antiquity. I fliall here 
make an extraft from it. 

* Upon the day afligned, the proceeding commenced in 
the ufual forms: the parties appeared before the judges, 
and Melitus fpoke. The worfe his caufe, and the lefs pro¬ 
vided it was with proofs, the more occafion he had for ad- 
drefs and art to cover its weaknefs. He omitted nothing 
that might render the adverfe party odious; and inftead of 
reafons, which could not but fail him, he fubilituted the 
delufive fhine of a lively and pompous eloquence. Socra¬ 
tes, in obferving that he could not tell what impreflion the 
difcourfe of his accufers might make upon the judges, owns, 
that for his part, he fcarce knew hirnfelf, they had given 
fuch artful colouring and likelihood to their arguments, 
though there was not the leaf! word of truth in all they had 
advanced. 

k I have already Paid that their accufation confilted of two 
heads. The fir ft regards religion. Socrates enquires, out of 
an impious curiofity, into what paffes in the heavens, and 
in the bowels of the earth. He denies the gods adored by 
his country. He endeavours to introduce a new worfliip, 
and, if he may be believed, an unknown god infpires him 
in all his actions. To make fhort, he believes there are no 
gods. 

The fecond head relates to the intereft and government 
of the ftate. Socrates corrupts the youth by inflilling bad 
fentiments concerning the divinity into them, by teaching 
them a contempt of the laws, and the order dlablifhcd in 
the republic; by declaring openly again!! the choice of the 

* Wat, in Apolog. Socrat. Xcnoph. in Apolog. Socrat. & in Manor. 

k Plat, in Apolog. p. S14, 
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magiftrates by * lot; by exclaiming againft the public aflem- 
blies, where he is never feen to appear; by teaching the art 
of making the worft of caufes good; by attaching the youth 
to himfelf out of a fpirit of pride and ambition, under the 
pretence of inftrufting them; and by proving to children, 
that they may abufe their parents with impunity. He glories 
in a pretended oracle, and believes himfelf the wifeft of 
mankind. He taxes all others with folly, and condemns 
without referve all their maxims and actions; conflituting 
himfelf, by his own authority, the general cenfor and re¬ 
former of the Rate. Notwithftanding which the effe£ls of 
his Idiom may be feen in the perfons of Critias and Alci- 
biades, his moil intimate friends, who have done great mif- 
chiefs to their country, and have been the mod wicked of 
citizens, and the moll abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges, to be 
very much upon their guard againfl the dazzling eloquence 
of Socrates, and to fufpeft extremely the infinuating and 
artificial turns of addrefs, which he would employ to deceive 
them. 

1 Socrates began his difeourfe with this point, and declar¬ 
ed that he would fpeak to the judges as it was his cuflom to 
talk, in his common converfation, that is to fay, with much 
fimplicity, and no art. 

m He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what founda¬ 
tion can it be alleged, that he does not acknowledge the gods 
of the republic; he, who has been often feen to facrifice in 
his own houfe, and in the temples ? Can it be doubted 
whether he ufes divination or not, whilft it is made a crime 
in him to report, that he received counfcls from a certain 
divinity, and thence concluded that he aims at introducing 
new deities? But in this he innovates nothing more than 
others, who, putting their faith in divination, obferve the 
flight of birds, confult the entrails of viilims, and remark 
even words and accidental encounters: different means, 

1 Plat. p. ij. m Plat. p. 27. Xenoph. p. 703. 

* Socrates in reality did not approve this manner of elefting the magiftrates. 
He obferved, that when a pilot, a mufician, or an architect is wanted, nobody 
is willing to take him at a venture; though the faults of thefe people arc far 
from being of the great importance of thofe errors, which arc committed in 
the adminiftration of the republic, Xhnoph, Memorab. 1. i, p. 71a- 
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which the gods employ to give mankind a foreknowledge 
of the future. Old or new, it is ftill evident that Socrates 
acknowledges divinities, by the confeffion of even Melitus 
himfelf, who in his information avers that he believes 
daemons, that is to fay, fubaltern fpirits* the offspring of the 
gods. Now every man who believes the offspring of the 
gods, believes the gods. 

n As to what relates to the impious enquiries into natural 
things imputed to him ; without defpifing or condemning 
thofe who apply themfelves to the ftudy of phyfics, he de¬ 
clares, that as for him, he had entirely devoted himfelf to 
what concerns moral virtue, the conduft of life, and the rules 
of government, as to a knowledge infinitely more ufeful than 
any other; and he calls upon all thofe who have been hearers, 
to come forth and belie him if he does not fay what is true. 

“ I am accufed of corrupting the youth, and of inftilling 
dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the wor- 
fhip of the gods, as the rules of government. You know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profeflion to teach, nor 
can envy, however violent againlt me, reproach me.with 
having ever fold my inftruftions. I have an undeniable 
evidence for me in this refpeft, which is my poverty. Al¬ 
ways equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to 
the rich or poor, and to give them entire leifure to queftion 
or anfwer me, I lend myfelf to every one who is defirous of 
becoming virtuous; and if, amongft thofe who hear me, there 
are any who prove either good or bad, neither the virtues of 
the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have not con¬ 
tributed, arc to be aferibed to me. My whole employment 
is to perfuade the young and old againlt too much love for 
the body, for riches, and all other precarious things, of 
whatfoever nature they be, and againft too little regard for 
the foul, which ought to be the object of their affection : for 
I inccflantly urge to you, that virtue docs not proceed from 
riches, but on the contrary riches from virtue; and that all 
the other goods of human life, as well public as private, 
have their fourcc in the fame principle. 

“If to fpcak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 
fefs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deferve to be punifhed. 

* Xcnuph, p. 710. 
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If what I fay be not true, it is moil eafy to convift me of 
my faifehood. I fee here a great number of my difciples ; 
they have only to appear. But, perhaps, the referve and 
confideration for a mafter, who has inftru&ed them, will 
prevent them from declaring againft me: at leaft their 
fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and 
good citizens, difpenfe with their not Handing forth to de¬ 
mand vengeance againft the corrupter of their fons, brothers, 
and nephews. But thefe are the perfons who take upon 
them my defence, and intereft themfelves in the fuccefs of 
my caufe. 

“ ° Pafs on me what fentence you pleafe, Athenians; but 
I can neither repent nor change my condufl. I mu ft. not 
abandon or fufpend a fun&ion, which God himfelf has im- 
pofed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 
inftrufting my fellow citizens. Ii alter having laitlilully 
kept all the pofts, wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidasa, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death fliould 
at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Pro¬ 
vidence has placed me, by commanding me to pafs my life 
in the ftudy of philofophy for the inftruftion of myfelf and 
others; this would be a moll criminal defertion indeed, and 
make me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 
as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should 
you refolve to acquit me for the future, I fliould not hefitate 
to make anfwer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I 
{hall choofe rather to obey * God than you, and to my lateft 
breath {hall never renounce my philofophy, nor ceafe to 
exhort and reprove you according to my cuftom, by telling 
each of you, when you come in my way, My + goodfriend\ 
and citizen of the mojl famous city in the world for wijdom 
and valour , are you not af tamed to have no other thoughts 
than that of amafjing wealth , and of acquiring glory , credit , 
and dignities , zuhiljl you n eg led the treafures of prudence , 
truth , and iofdom y and take no pains in rendering your foul 
as good and p erfed as it is capable of being? 

• Plat. p. 28, 29, 

* TUio-Qi/.'it tw (UrtXKev >1 

\ The Greek fignifies, 0 bejl 0/ mcn t w which was an obliging 

manner of accoftiug. 
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which the gods employ to give mankind a foreknowledge 
of the future. Old or new, it is ftill evident that Socrates 
acknowledges divinities, by the confeffion of even Melitus 
himfelf, who in his information avers that he believes 
daemons, that is to fay, fubaltern fpirits* the offspring of the 
gods. Now every man who believes the offspring of the 
gods, believes the gods. 

n As to what relates to the impious enquiries into natural 
things imputed to him; without defpifing or condemning 
thofe who apply themfelves to the ftudy of phyfics, he de¬ 
clares, that as for him, he had entirely devoted himfelf to 
what concerns moral virtue, the conduft of life, and the rules 
of government, as to a knowledge infinitely more ufeful than 
any other; and he calls upon all thofe who have been hearers, 
to come forth and belie him if he does not fay what is true. 

“ I am accufed of corrupting the youth, and of inftilling 
dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the wor- 
fhip of the gods, as the rules of government. You know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profeffion to teach, nor 
can envy, however violent againft me, reproach me-with 
having ever fold my inftruflions. I have an undeniable 
evidence for me in this refpeft, which is my poverty. Al¬ 
ways equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to 
the rich or poor, and to give them entire leifure to queflion 
or anfwer me, I lend myfelf to every one who is defirous of 
becoming virtuous; and if, amongft thofe who hear me, there 
are any who prove either good or bad, neither the virtues of 
the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have not con¬ 
tributed, arc to be aferibed to me. My whole employment 
is to perfuade the young and old againlt too much love for 
the body, for riches, and all other precarious things, of 
whatfoever nature they be, and againft too little regard for 
the foul, which ought to be the objeft of their affc&ion: for 
I inccffantly urge to you, that virtue docs not proceed from 
riches, but on the contrary riches from virtue; and that all 
the other goods of human life, as well public as private, 
have their fourcc in the fame principle. 

14 If to fpcak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con¬ 
fers, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deferve to be punifhed. 

" Xcnuph. p. 710. 
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If what I fay be not true, it is moft eafy to convift me of 
my falsehood. I fee here a great number of my difciples ; 
they have only to appear. But, perhaps, the referve and 
confideration for a matter, who has inftru&ed them, will 
prevent them from declaring againft me: at leaft their 
fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and 
good citizens, difpenfe with their not Handing forth to de¬ 
mand vengeance againft the corrupter of their fons, brothers, 
and nephews. But thefe are the perfons who take upon 
them my defence, and intereft themfelves in the fuccefs of 
my caufe. 

“° Pafs on me what fentence you pleafe, Athenians; but 
I can neither repent nor change my conduit. I mu ft not 
abandon or fufpend a function, which God himfelf has im- 
pofed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 
inftrufcting my fellow citizens. If after having faithfully 
kept all the pofts, wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidzea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death fhould 
at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Pro¬ 
vidence has placed me, by commanding me to pafs my life 
in the ftudy of philofophy for the inftruftion of myfelf and 
others; this would be a moft criminal defertion indeed, and 
make me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 
as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should 
you refolve to acquit me for the future, I fhould not hefitate 
to make anfwer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I 
fhall choofe rather to obey * God than you, and to my lateft 
breath (hall never renounce my philofophy, nor ceafe to 
exhort and reprove you according to my cuflom, by telling 
each of you, when you come in my way, My + goodfriend, 
and citizen of the mojl famous city in the world for xvijdom 
and valour , are you not afhamed to have no other thoughts 
than that of amofjing wealth , and of acquiring glory, credit , 
and dignities , xuhiljl you n eg led the treafurcs of prudence , 
truth , and lojdom , and take no pains in rendering your foul 
as good and perfed as it is capable of being? 

• Plat. p. 28, 29. 

* TUtffQ(/.'u tuj (j.n'hXtv »j vfJi.iV* 

f The Greek fignifics, 0 befl of mcn 9 w afip mjgwv; which was an obliging 
manner of accofting, 
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“ * I am reproached with abjeft fear and meanne& of 
fpirit, for being fo bufy in imparting my advice to every 
one in private, and for having always avoided to be prefent 
in your affemblies to give my counfels to my country. I 
think I have fufficiently proved my courage and fortitude 
both in the field, where I have borne arms with you, and 
in the fenate, when I alone oppofed the unjuft fentence you 
pronounced again ft the ten captains, who had not taken up 
and interred the bodies of thofe who were killed or drowned 
in the fea fight near the ifland Arginufae; and when, upon 
more than one occafion, I oppofed the violent and cruel 
orders oi the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has pre¬ 
vented me from appearing in your affemblies? It is that 
daemon, that voice divine, which you have fo often heard 
me mention, and Melitus has taken fo much pains to ridi¬ 
cule. That fpirit has attached itfelf to me from my infancy: 
it is a voice, which I never hear, but when it would prevent 
me from perfifting in fomething I have refolved, for it never 
exhorts me to undertake any thing. It is the fame being, 
that has always oppofed me, when I would have intermed¬ 
dled in the affairs of the republic; and that with the greateft 
reafon; for I fhould have been amongft the dead long ago, 
had I been concerned in the meafures of the ftate, without 
effedling any thing to the advantage of myfelf, or our coun¬ 


try 


Do not take it ill, I befeech you, if I fpcak my 


thoughts without difguife, and with truth and freedom. 
Every man who would generoufly oppofe a whole people, 
either amongft us or elfewhere, and who inflexibly applies 
himfelf to prevent the violation of the laws, and the practice 
of iniquity in a government, will never do fo long with im¬ 
punity. It is abfolutdy necelfary for him, who would con¬ 
tend for juftice, if he has any thoughts of living, to remain 
in a private Ration, and never to have any (hare in public 
affairs. 

“ * For the reft, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger I 
now am, I do no 4 , imitate the behaviour of thofe, who upon 
lefs emergencies lv-v? implored and fupplicated their judges 
with tears, and have brought forth their children, relations, 
and friends, it is not through pride and obitinacy, or any 


p Pht. p- 31 
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Contempt for you, but folely for your honour* and for that 
of the whole city. You Ihould know, that there are amongft 
our citizens, thofe who do not regard death as an evil, and 
who give that name only to injuftice and infamy. At my 
age, and with the reputation, true or falfe, which I have, 
would it be confi{lent lor me, after all the leffons I have 
given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it myfelf, 
and to belie in my lall allion all the principles and fenti- 
jnents of my paft life. 

“ But without fpcaking of my fame, which I fhould ex¬ 
tremely injure by fuch a conduit, I do not think it allow¬ 
able to entreat a judge, nor to beabfolved by fupplications; 
he ought to be perfuaded and convinced. The judge docs 
not (it upon the bench to (how favour by violating the laws, 
but to do juftice in conforming to them. He does not 
fwear to difcharge with impunity whom he pleafes; but to 
do juftice where it is due. We ought not therefore to ac- 
cuftom you to perjury, nor you to fuffer yourfelves to be 
accuftomed to it; for in fo doing, both the one and the 
other of us equally injure jufticc and religion, and both are 
criminals. 

“ Do not, therefore, expefl from me, Athenians, that I 
Ihould have rccourfeamongft you to means which I believe 
neither honeft nor lawful ; efpecially upon this occaCon, 
wherein I am accufed of impiety by Melitus. For, if I 
ihould influence you by my prayers, and thereby induce 
you to violate your oaths, it would be undeniably evident, 
that I teach you not to believe in the gods; and even in de¬ 
fending and juftifying myfelf, ihould furniih my adverfaries 
with arms again 11 me, and prove that I believe no divinity. 
But I am very far from fuch bad thoughts. I am more con¬ 
vinced of the cxiflence of God than my accufcrs, and fo 
convinced, that I abandon myfelf to God and you, that you 
may judge of me as you fliall deem bell f>r yomJVdves and 
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Socrates * pronounced this difeourfe \\ it!i a ]jj m and r.u 1 o- 
pid tone. His air, Id’s afction, his viiage, cxprclled nothing 
of the accufcd: he ieemecl the mailer ol his judges, from 

* Socrates iu in judicio capitis pro j'c ipfi dixit % ut non fuppicx ant reus, fed ma^iJUr 
aut domnu s illnxUr cjjc jndicum* Cj.c. 1 . i. tic Chat. u. ^31* 
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the affurance and greatnefs of foul wit’h which he (poke,, 
without, however lofing any thing of the modefty natural to 
him. So noble and majeftic a deportment difpleafed and 
gave offence. It is common forjudges*, who look upon 
themfelves as the abfolutc difpenfers of life and death to fuch 
as are before them, to expeft, out of a fecret tendency of 
mind, that they fhould appear in their prefence with humble 
fuhmillion and refpetlful awe: an homage which they think 
due to their fupreme authority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus, however, had 
not at firfl the fifth part of the voices. We have reafon to 
fuppofe that the judges affembled upon this occafion might 
amount to five hundred, without reckoning the prefident. 
The law condemned the accufer to pay a fine of athoufand 
drachmas t, if he had not the fifth part of the fuffrages. This 
law had been wifely eftablifhed, to check the boldnefs and 
impudence of calumniators. Melitus had been obliged to 
pay this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not joined him, and 
prefented themfelves alfo as the accufers of Socrates. Their 
credit drew over a great number of voices, and there were 
two hundred and fourfeore again ft Socrates,, and, in confe- 
qucnce, only two hundred and twenty for him. He wanted 
too more than thirty-oneJ to have been acquitted; for he 
would then have had two hundred and fifty-one, which 
would have been the majority. 

By this fir 11 fcntence the judges only declared Socrates 
guilty, without decreeing him any § penalty. For when the 
law did not determine the punilhment, and when a crime 
againll the Hate was not in quellion (in which manner I 
conceive Cicero’s terms ,Jraus capitalist may be underffcood) 
the perfon found guilty had a right to choofe the penalty lie 
thought he deferved. Upon his anfwer the judges dclibe- 

* Odit judex fere Iwgantis fccurtiatcm; cumquc jus Juum intclfigat t tacitus rcvtrwtum 
pcjl'tuit. Quint . 1. iv. c. l. 

+ 500 livres. 

X The text, varies in Plato; it fays, thirty-three or thirty, whence it is pro¬ 
bably defective. 

^ Primts fententiis Jiatuebant tetvt&m judiccs damnarcut an aljhlvercnt . Eiat auUm 
Aihenisy rco ihimnato , ji jratts cap i tali s non ejjety qua ft fame cjlimatio. Ex fmtentia , cum 
judhibut duntur t inter regulator mi, quatn quaji ajlrmationcm comfticruijje fe maxima 

cvijitu Jutw Cic. 1. i. dc Orat. n. 231, 832, 
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rated a fecond time, and afterwards paffed their final fen¬ 
tence. Socrates was informed that he might demand an 
abatement of the penalty, and change the condemnation of 
death into banifhment, imprifonment, or a fine. He replied 
generoufly, that he would choofe neither of thofe punilh- 
ments, becaufe that would be to acknowledge himfelf guil¬ 
ty. “ Athenians,” faid he, “ to keep you no longer in fuf- 
penfe, as you oblige me to fentence myfelf according to 
what I deferve, I condemn myfelf for having paffed my life 
in inflrutting yourfelves and your children; for having 
neglefted with that view my domeftic affairs, and all public 
employments, and dignities; for having devoted myfelf en¬ 
tirely to the fervice of my country, in labouring inceffantly 
to render my fellow-citizens virtuous. I condemn myfelf, 
I fay, to be maintained in the Prytaneum at the expence of 
the republic for the reft of my life.” *This laft anfwer fo 
+ much offended the judges, that they condemned him to 
drink the hemlock, apunifhment very much in ufe amonglt 
them. 

r This fentence did not fhake the conftancy of Socrates 
in the leaft. “ I am going,” faid he, addreffing himfelf to 
his judges with a noble tranquillity, 46 to fuffer death by 
your order, to which nature had condemned me from the 
firft moment of my birth; but my accufers will fuffer no lefs 
from infamy and injuftice by the decrees of truth. Did 
you expert from me, that to extricate myfelf out of your 
hands, I Ihould have employed, according to the cuflom, 
flattery, and pathetic exprcflions, and the timorous and 
creeping behaviour of a fuppliant? But in trials, as well 
as war, an honeft man ought not to ufe all forts of means for 

r Plat. p. 29. 

* It appears In Plato, that after this clircourfc, Socrates, without doubt to 
remove (rorri him all imputation of pride and contumacy, modctlly offered to 
pay a fine proportionate to his indigence, that is to fay, one niimi (fifty 
livres) and that at the inftanccs of his friends, who had bound them (elves for 
him, he rofe in his offer to thirty mime. Plat, in Aj'olog. Spcr/it* p. 38, But 
Xenophon pofitivcly aflcris the conttary, p. 705. This difference may be re¬ 
conciled, perhaps, by fuppofing that Socrates refufed at full to make any of¬ 
fer, and that he iufl'cred himfelf at length to be overcome by the earned lo- 
lieitations of his friends. 

+ Cujus refpwfo Jic jit dices exurferunt, lit capitis hominw vAhQctKtijfvnm ct,nd<w 
rat cut Cic. 1 . i. dc Orat. n. 233, 
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the prefervation of his life. It is equally difhonourable 

both in the one and the other, to ran lorn it only by prayers 
and tears, and all thofc other abjeft methods, you fee every 

day praffifed by people in my prefent condition.” 

Apollodorus, who was one ot his friends and difciples, 
having advanced to him to exprefs his grief for his dying 
innocent: “What,” replied he with a frnile, would you 
have had me die guilty ?” 

5 Plutarch, to fhow, that only our weakeft part, the body, 
is in the power of man ; but that there is another infinitely 
more noble part of us entirely fuperior to their threats, and 
inacceftible to their infliftions, cites thefe admirable words 
of Socrates which are more applicable to his judges than his 
accufers, “ Anytus and Melitus may kill me, but they can¬ 
not hurt me.” As if he had faid, in the language ot the 
Pagans, Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my health, 
and my life; but I have a treat lire within me, of which no 
violence can deprive me, I mean virtue, innocence, forti¬ 
tude, and greatnefs of mind. 

This great man*, fully convinced of the principle he had 

fo often inculcated to his difciples, that guilt is the only evil 

a wife man ought to fear, chofe rather to be deprived of 

fome years, which lie might have to live, than to forfeit in 

an inftant the glory ol his whole pall lite, in difhonouring 

himlelf for ever by the lhametui behaviour he was advifed 

0 

to obferve with his judges. Seeing that his own times had 
but a flight knowledge ol him, he reterred himlelf from it 
to the judgment of poflerity, and by the generous facrifice 
of a very advanced life, acquired and allured to himfelf the 
dleemand admiration of all fucceeding ages. 


4 Dc Anim. Tranquil, p. 475. 

* Mul nit vir JapicntiJJimus quod fit per cjjci ex vita jibi perh c t quam quod prate- 
rijjct : et quaiidu ub honnnibu.s J'ui tempuris parum intfl/igtbntur t pqjltrorum fe judiciis /<■- 
fenavity breii dUrimaito jam ultima ftncCluUs avirn feulorm omnium confeuluj, 
Quis't. 1. i. c. 1 . 
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Skct. VII. Socrates refitfes to efcape out of Prifon. He 
pciffcs the lajl Day of his Life in difcourfing with Ins 
Friends upon the Immortality of the SouL He drink r 
the Poifon. Punifhment of his Accufcrs. Honours paid 
to his Memory . 


A FTER the lenience had been paired upon him, * So¬ 
crates with the fame intrepid afpe£l with which he 
had held the tyrants in awe, went forward towards the pri¬ 
fon, which loft that name, fays Seneca, when he entered it, 
and became the refidence of virtue and probity. His friends 
followed him thither, and continued to vifit him during 
thirty days, which palled between his condemnation and 
death. The caufe of that long delay was, the Athenians fent 
every year a fhip to the ifle of Delos, to offer certain facri- 
ficcs; and it was prohibited to put any perfon to death in 
the oily, from the time the prieft of Apollo had crowned the 
poop of this vefiel, as a fignal of its departure, till the fame 
vcUhl fhould return. So that fentence having been palled 
upon Socrates the day after that ceremony began, it was ne- 
cdiary to defer the execution of it for thirty days, during 
the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval death had fufficient opportunity to 
prefent itfelf before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his 
conftancy to the proof, not only by the fevere rigour of a 
dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the continual 
profpeft and cruel expectation of an event, of which nature 
is always abhorrent, dn this fad condition he did not 
ceafe to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind, which bis 
friends had always admired in Inin. He entertained them 
with the fame temper he had always expreded, and Criro 
obferves, that the evening’ before his death, he dept as pi. a: 
ably as at any other time. He compofed alfo a bynu 


1 Plat, in Criion . 

* Socrates code.ni illo v'iltu y e/no i'nt » tii^a.ti tuanne* in nd:>:• 
(arennn inh\ndl, io nomini.un if-ji /c.o <i* // jtfm rs 
tn e/no Sot. rates cult . SiKKr, tic Coni>>l *i«\ Hrlvci. *• ni i. 

Sitcmtcs c.mocni intrando [nugaiity onitijUc huejhonon m/:a it 
beat. c. xxvii. 
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honour of Apollo and .Diana, and turned one of yEfop’s fa¬ 
bles into verfe. 

The day before, or the fame day that the fhip was to ar¬ 
rive from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by 
the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to 
him earlv in the morning to let him know that bad news, 

j O 7 

and at the fame time that it depended only upon himfelf to 
quit the prifon; that the gaoler was gained; that he would 
find the doors open, and offered him a fafe retreat in Thef- 
faly. Socrates laughed at this propofal, and afked him, 
“ whether he knew any place out of Attica, where people 
did not die?” Crito urged the thing very ferioufly, and 
p re fled him to take the advantage of fo precious an oppor¬ 
tunity, adding arguments upon arguments to induce his 
confent, and to engage him to refolvc upon his efcape. 
Without mentioning the inconfolable grief he fhould buffer 
for the death of fuch a friend, how fhould he fupport the re- 
proaches of an infinity of people, who would believe that it 
was in his power to have faved him, but that he would not fa- 
orifice a fmall part of his wealth for that purpofe? Can the 
people ever be perfuaded that fo wife a man as Socrates 
would not quit his prifon, when lie might do it with all pof- 
fible fecurity ? Perhaps he might fear to expofe his friends, 
or to occafion the lofs of their fortunes, or even of their 
lives or liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear and 
precious to them than the prclervation of Socrates ? Even 
flrangers thcmfelvcs difpme that honour with them; many 
of whom have come exprcfsly with confidcrable Anns of 
money to purchafe his cfcape; and declare, that they fhould 
think thcmfelvcs highly honoured to receive him amongfl 
them, and fo fupply him abundantly with all he fhould have 
occafion for. Ought, he to abandon himfelf to enemies, 
who have oceafioned his being condemned unjuflly, and can 
he think it allowable to betray his own caufe? Is it not cf- 
fential to his goodnefs and jufticc to fparc his fellow-citizens 


the guilt of innocent blood? But if all thefe motives can¬ 
not alter him, and lie is not concerned in regard to himfelf, 
can he be inlenfible to the interelLs of his children? In 
what a condition does he leave them ? And can lie forget the 
lather, to remember only the philosopher? 
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Socrates, after having heard him with attention, prailed 
his zeal, and exprefTcd his gratitude ■, but beiore he could 
give into his opinion, was for examining whether it was juff 
for him to depart out of prifon without the confcnt ol the 
Athenians. The queftion therefore here, is to know whe¬ 
ther a man condemned to die, though unjuflly, can without 
a crime efcape from juftice and the laws ? I do not know. 


whether, even among ft us, there are not many penons to 
be found who believe that this may be made a queiiion. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to the 
fubjeft, and comes immediately to the bottom of the affair. 
“I fhould certainly rejoice extremely, molt dear Crito, that 
you could perfuadc me to quit this place, but cannot re- 
folve to do fo, without being fir It perfuaded. We ought 
not to be in pain upon what the people fay, but. for what 
the foie Judge of all that is juft or unjult fhall pronounce 
upon us, and that alone is truth. All the conliderations 
you have alleged, as to money, reputation, family, prove no¬ 
thing, unlefs you fhow me, that what you propofe is juft and 
lawful. It is a received and conflant principle with us, 
that all injuflicc is fhameful and fatal to him who commits 
it, whatever men may fay, or whatever good or evil may be 
confcqucntial of it. Wc have always reafoned from this 
principle even to our Jateft days, and have never departed in 
the lcafl from it. Would it be poffihle, dear Crito, that at 
our age our mofl ferious difcourfcs fhould rcfcmble thofe 
of infants, who fay yes and no almofL in the fame breath, and 
have nothing of fixed and determinate?” At each propo¬ 
rtion he waited Crito's anfwer and affent. 

“ Let us therefore refume our principles, and endeavour 
to make ufe of them at this time. It has always been a 
maxim with us, that it is never allowable upon any pretence 
whutfoever to commit injuflicc, not even in regard to thofe 
who injure us, nor to return evil for evil, and that when 
we have once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it 
inviolably; no interefl being capable to difpcnfe with it. 
Now, if at. the time I fhould be ready to make my efcape, the 
laws and republic fhould pielent them (elves in a body be> 
toic me, what, could I anlwer to the following qneflions 
uhieh they might put to me 1 What yje you going to do. 
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Socrates? To fly from juftice in this manner, is it aught 
elfe but ruining entirely the laws and the republic? Do 

o * * 

you believe, that a (late fuhfifts, after juftice is not oniy no 
longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, fubverted, and 
trod under foot by particulars? But, fay I, the republic 
has done me injufticc, and has fentcnced me wrongfully. 
Have you forgot, the laws would reply that you are under 
an agreement with us to fulnnit your private judgment to the 
republic ? You were at liberty, if our government and con- 
ititutions did not fuit you, to retire and fettle yourfelf elfe- 
where: but a refidence of feventy years in our city, fuffici- 
cntlv denotes, that our plan has not difpleafed you, and that 
you have complied with it fiom an entire knowledge and 
experience of it, and out of choice. In effeft you owe all 
you are, and all you pofiefs, to it: birth, nurture, education, 
and cftablifhment; for all tliefe proceed from the tuition 
and protection of the republic. Do you believe yourfelf 
free to break through engagements with her, which you 
have confirmed by more than one oath? Though fhe fhould 
intend to deflroy you, can you render her evil lor evil, and 
injury for injury ? Have you a right to act in that manner 
with your father and mother; and do you not know, that 
your country is more confidcrable, and more worthy of re- 
fpcct, before God and man, than either lather or mother, or 
all the relations in the world together; that your country is 
to be honoured and revered, to be complied with in her 
ex cedes, and to be treated with tendernefs and kindnefs, 
even in hermoft violent proceedings? In a word, that flic is 
either to be reclaimed by wife counfehs and refpeftful re- 
mo lift ranees, or to be obeyed in her commands, and I'ufTered 
without murmuring in all (he (hall decree? As for your 
children, Socrates, your Irieuds will render them all the 
lei vices in their power; at leaf! the Divine Providence will 
not be wanting to them. Rclign yourfelf therefore to our 
realons, and lake the conn (el of thole who have given you 
birth, nurture, and education. Set not fo high a value upon 
your children, your life, or any thing in the world as juf¬ 
tice; fo (hull it. come to pafs, that when you appear before 
the tribunal ol Pluto, you will not he at a lols to defend 

your felt in the pielence of your judges. But if you demean 
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yourfelf otlierwife, we (hall continue your enemies as long 
as you live, without ever affording you relaxation or re- 
pole; and when you are dead, our fillers, the laws in the 
regions below, will be as little favourable to you ; knowing 
that you have been guiltv of uling your utniolt endeavours 

to deftroy us.” 

Socrates obferved to Crito, that he feemed to have a per¬ 
fect fenfe of all he bad faid, and that the force of his rcafons 
had made fo ilrong and irrefi/liblc an impreflion upon his 
mind, that they entirely engroifed him, and left him neither 
thoughts nor words to object. Crito agreeing in effect that 
he had nothing to replv, continued filcnt, and withdrew 

O * «* # - 

from his friend. 11 At length the fatal fhij) returned to 
Athens, which was in a manner the ligna! lor tlie death of 
Socrates. The next day all his friends, except Plato, who 
was Tick, repaired to the prilon curly in the morning. The 
gaoler defired them to wait a little, bccaufe the eleven 
magiftrates (who had the direction ol the priions) were at 
that time {jgnifying to the prifoner. that lie was to die the 
fame dav. Prcfcnlly after they entered, and lomid Socrates, 
whofc* chains had been taken off, fitting by Xantippe his 
wife, who held one of his children in her arms. As foon 
as fhe perceived them, fetting up great cries, fobbing, and 
tearing her face and hair, ihe made the prilon refound with 
her complaints, “ O my dear Socrates, your friends are 
come to fee you this day for the lad time h’ He defired that 
Ihe might be taken away, and flic was immediately carried 
home. 

Socrates palled the red of the day with Ids friends, and 
difeourltd with them with his ufual cheerfulnefs and tran¬ 
quillity. The flib jett of converfation was the mod important 
and hell* adapted to the prefent conjuncture, that is to fay, 
the immortality of the foul. What gave occation to this 
dilcourfe, was a quellion introduced in a manner by chance, 
whether a true philofopher ought not to deft re and take pains 
to die? This propofitiou, taken too literally, implied an 


M Plat, in Phii'd. p. ^9, Sec. 

* At Athens, as Toon as fcntcncc was pronounced upon a ciiminal, he wa.\ 
unbound, and coufidered as the vi&im of death, whom it was no longer law* 
lid to keep in chains* 
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opinion, that a philosopher might kill himfelf. Socrates 
fhows that nothing is more unjuft than this notion, and that 
man, appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with 
his own hand in the poll he poffefles, cannot abandon it 
without his permiflion, nor depart from life without his or¬ 
der. What is it then that can induce a philofopher to en¬ 
tertain this love for death? It can be only the hope of 
that happinefs which he expefts in another life, and that 
hope can be founded only upon the opinion of the foul’s 
immortality. 

Socrates employed the laft day of his life in entertaining 
his friends upon this great and important fubjeft, from 
which converfation Plato’s admirable dialogue, in titled 
The Phadon , is wholly taken. He explains to his friends 
all the arguments tor believing the foul immortal, and re¬ 
futes all the objections again ft it, which are very near the 
fame as arc made at this day. This treatife is too long for 
me to attempt an abftraCt of it. 

* Before he anfwers any of thefe objections, he deplores 
a misfortune common enough amongft men, who, in con- 
fequcnce of hearing ignorant perfons, who contradict and 
doubt every thing, difpute, and believe there is nothing cer¬ 
tain. “ Is it not a great misfortune, dear Phacdon, that hav¬ 
ing reafons which arc true, certain, and very eafy to be un¬ 
derflood, there fhould, however be thofe in the world, who 
arc not at all afFeCtcd with them, from their having heard 
thofe frivolous difputes, wherein ail things appear fome- 
times true and fometimes falfc. Thefe unjuft and unreafon- 
able men, inftead of blaming themfelves for thefe doubts, 
or charging the narrownefs of their fenfe with them, from 
alcribing the deleft. to the reafons themfelves, proceed at 
length to a delegation of them; and believe themfelves 
more knowing and judicious than all others, bccaufe they 
imagine they are the only perfons, who comprehend, that 
there is nothing true or certain in the nature of things.” 

Socrates demonftrates the injuliice of this proceeding. 
He obferves, that of two things equally uncertain, it con- 
fills with wifdom to choofc that which is molt advantageous 
with lead hazard, “ If what I advance/* fays he, “ upon 

* Hut. p, 90, 91, 
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the immortality of the foul, proves true, it is good to be¬ 
lieve it; and if, after my death, it proves falfe, I {hall al¬ 
ways have the advantage from it, to have been lefs fenfible 
here of the evils which generally attend human life.” 
This reafoning* of Socrates (which, wt art to fuppofe , can 
be only real and true in the mouth of a Chriftian) is very 
remarkable. If what I fay is true, I gain all things, whilft 
I hazard very little; and if falfe I lofe nothing; on the 
contrary, I am Rill a great gainer. 

Socrates does not confine himfelf to the mere fpecula- 
tion of this great truth, that the foul is immortal; he draws 
ufet’ul and neceffary coxiclufions from it for the conduct of 
life; in explaining what the hope of a happy eternity de¬ 
mands from man, that it be not fruftrated, and that inftead 
of attaining the rewards prepared for the good, they do not 
experience the punilhments allotted foi Hie wicked. The 
philofopher here lets forth thefc great truths, which a con- 
Rant tradition, though very much obfenred by fi&ion and 
fable, had always preferved amongfl the Pagans. The Iaft 
judgment of the righteous and wicked; the eternal punifli- 
ments to which great criminals are condemned; a place 
of peace and joy without end for the fouls that retain their 
purity and innocence, or which, during this life, have ex¬ 
piated their offences by repentance and fatisfaftion; and 
an intermediate ftate, in which they purify themfelves, for 
a certain time, from lefs confiderable crimes, that have not 
been atoned for during this life. 

y “ My friends, there is Hill one thing, which it is very 
juft to believe; it the foul be immortal, it requires to be 
cultivated with attention, not only for what we call the 
time ol life, but for that which is to follow, 1 mean eter¬ 
nity ; and the leafl ncglc£t in this point may he attended 
with entilefs confluences. If death were the final difib- 
lution ot being, the wicked would be great gainers in it, 
by being delivered at once from their bodies, their fouls, 
and their vices: but as the foul is immortal, it has no 
other means ol being treed lrom its evils, nor any fafety for 

y Plat. p. 107. 

* Monfirur Pafral has expatiated upon this rcafoning in his fcvcnth article, 
and deduced from it a dcmuu&raiion of infinite loiee„ 
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it but in becoming very good and very wife ; for it carries 
nothing away with it, but its good or bad deeds, its virtues 
or vices, which are commonly the confequences of the 
education it has received, and the caufcs of eternal happinefs 
or mifery. 

j 

“ 7 When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of 
departed fouls, whither their * daemon conducts them, they 
are all judged. Thofe, who have pa fie cl their lives in a 
manner neither entirely criminal nor abfolutely innocent, 
are font into a place where they fuffer pains proportioned 
10 their faults, till being purged and clcanfcd of their guilt, 
and afterwards reftored to liberty, they receive the reward 

j * ' 

of the ffood affions thev have done in the body. 1 Iiofe 

O j / 

who are judged to be incurable upon account of the great- 
nefs of their crimes, who from deliberate will have com¬ 
mitted facrilegcs and murders, and other Inch great of¬ 
fences, the fatal defliny that paffes judgment upon them, 
hurls them into Tartarus, from whence they never depart. 
But rhofc who arc found guilty ol crimes, great indeed, 
but worthy of pardon; who have committed violences in 
the tranfports of rage again 11 their father and mother, or 
have killed fome one in a like emotion, and afterwards re¬ 
pented, thefe fuffer the fame punillnncnt, and in the fame 
place with the lafl; but fora time only, till by their prayci s 
and {’applications they have obtained pardon from thofe 
they have injured. 

41 But for thofe who have pa fled through life with pecu¬ 
liar fanclity of manners, delivered from their bafe earthly 
abodes as from a prifon, they arc received on high in a pure 
legion, which they inhabit; and as philofophy has fit Hi - 

c* lently purified them, they live f without their bodies 
through ail eternity in a feries ol joys and delights it is nor 

eafy to deferibe, and which the fhortncls oi my time will 

not permit me to explain more at large. 

“ What I have fa id will fulHce, I conceive, to prove that 
we ought to endeavour ftrcnuoufly, throughout our whole 
lives, to acquire virtue and wifdom : lor you fee how great 

* Plat. p. 113, 114, 

* Daemon is a Greek word, which figuifics Ipiiit, genius, and with us, anget 
f The refunettion ot the body was unknown to ihv Fagans, 
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* reward, and how high a hope is propofed to us. And 
though the immortality of the foul were dubious, inllead 
of appearing a certainty as it does, every wife man ought 
to allure himfelf, that it is well worth his trouble to rilk his 
belief of it in this manner. And indeed can there be a more 
glorious hazard ? We ought to enchant ourfclvcs with this 
bluffed hope; for which reafon I have lengthened this dif- 
courfe fo much.” 

Cicero expreffes thefe noble fentiments of Socrates with 
his ufual delicacy. * Almoft at the very moment that he 
held the deadly draught in his hand, he talked in Inch a 
manner, as fhowed that he looked upon death not as a vio¬ 
lence done to him, but as a means bellowed upon him of 
afeending to heaven. He declared, that upon departing out 
of this life, two ways are open to us; the one leads to the 
place of eternal mifery, fuch fouls as have fullied themfclvcs 
here below in fhameful pleafurcs and criminal afcHons; the 
other condufts thofe to the happy manfions of the gods, 
who have retained their purity upon earth, and have led in 
human bodies a life almoft divine. 

a When Socrates had done fpeaking, Crito defired him 
to give him and the reft of his friends his I a ft inftrufiions in 
regard to his children, and other affairs, that by executing 
them, they might have the confolatioft of’doing him fume 

4 l ' 'J 


plcafurc. “I fhall recommend nothing to \ 


oil this dav, 


replied Socrates, “ more than I have alw.ijs done, wiiich is 
to take care of yourlelves. You cannot do vourftdvm'. a 
greater fervice, nor do me and my family a greater plea- 
lure.” Crito having afked him afterwards in what manner 
he thought fit to be buried: “ As you pleafc,” faid Socrates. 
“ if you can lay hold of me, and I not cfcape out of vour 

1 I >a g* 1 

* C'w in manu jam mortifcjum Mud tcr.crd pcculuw. loculus Ua cjU u! non ad 
mrton trudi ucrtrn in adum vidcrclur ufunduu: ltd cni/u ca: flat, Mijuc J'jjtiuit: 
duas cjjc z-ius dufdiccjquc turf is aninwrum <’ cot/tiie e\icd<nfiu f n. Nam, y uife lumauis 
iitui con t ami no fait , ct J'c tolos hbidinibus, dedijjatt i/uibus toan'lati ulut dvmcfiu is x Mis 
nr is Je inc/ui/uijjait, lis devium /jiwdikm mr c[jc y Jidijutu d lonctlio dear urn: 
‘{ i( i auKmfc inttam cajtofque JavaiiJ/ait, (juilnjquc Juijjd minima cum .or paribus con- 

nh hi Jatipe? JuoCdjfenf) cj/i ntqur in toipoiibus hum an is imitati dto - 

7,u, h hs ad if (os , a quilms cjjcnl pnjdli i uddum jaairn palcu, Cic, Tu f c. QiuUU 
h i, u. 71, 72. 
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hands/ 1 At the fame time looking upon his friends with a 
fmile: “ I can never perfuade Crito that Socrates is he 
who converfes with you, and difpofes the feveral parts of 
his difcourfe; for he always imagines that I am what he is 
going to fee dead in a little while. He confounds me with 
my carcafe, and therefore afks me how I would be inter, 
red.” In finilhing thefe words he rofe up and went to 
bathe himfelf in a chamber adjoining. After he came out 
of the bath, his children were brought to him, for he had 
three, two very little, and the other grown up. He fpoke 
to them for fome time, gave his orders to the women who 
took care of them, and then dif'miffed them. Being return¬ 
ed into his chamber he laid him down upon liis bed. 

The fervant of the Eleven entered at the fame inftant, 
and having informed him, that the time for drinking the hem- 
lock was come (which was at funfet) the fervant was fo 
much affe&ed with forrow, that he turned his back and 
fell a weeping. “ See,” faid Socrates, “ the good heart of 
this man ! Since my imprifonment he has often come to 
fee me, and to converfe with me. He is more worthy than 
all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for 
me.” This is a remarkable example, and might teach tliofe 
in an office of this kind how they ought to behave to all 
prifoners, but more efpecially to perfons of merit, when 
they are fo unhappy as to fall into their hands. The fatal 
cup was brought. Socrates afked wliat it was ncceffary tor 
him to do. 14 Nothing more,” replied the fervant, “than, 
as foon as you have drank off the draught, to walk about 
till you find your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie 
down upon your bed.” lie took the cup without any emo¬ 
tion or change in his colour or countenance, and regarding 


the man with a Ready and allured look, “ Weil,” laid lie, 
41 what lay you of this drink; may one make a libation out 
of it?” Upon being told that there was only enough for 
one dofe: “At leaf!,” continued he, “we may fay our 
prayer* to the gods, as it is our duty; and imploie them 
to make our exit from ihiswoild, and our laR llage happy ; 
which is wh.ii 1 moll ardently bn? ol them.” Alter hav- 

w . J 

mg Ipokeu tlide words he kept (Hence for l'ome lime, and 
then thank oil the whole ch iught with an amazing trail- 
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qtiillity, and a ferenity of afpc£l not to be expreffed or 
conceived. 

Till then his friends with great violence to themfelves 
had refrained from tears, but after he had drank the potion, 
they were no longer their own mailers, and wept abundantly. 
Apollodorus, who had been in tears during almolt the whole 
converfation, began then to raife great cries, and to lament 
with fuch exccilive grief, as pierced the hearts of all who 
were prefent. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved his friends, though with his ufual mildnefs and 
good nature. “ What are you doing?” faid he to them, 
“ I admire at you. Ah! what is become of your virtue ? 
Was it not for this I fent away the women, that they might 
not fall into thefe weakneffes ? For I have always heard 
lay, that we ought to die peaceably, and blcfiing the gods. 
Be at eafe, I beg you, and fhow more conftancy and re- 
folution.” Thefe words filled them with confufion, and 
obliged them to reflrain their tears. 

In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and when 
he found his legs grow weary, he laid down upon his bed, 
as he had been direfted. 

The poilon then operated more and more. When So¬ 
crates found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering 
his lace, which had been covered without doubt to prevent 
tny thing from diflurbing him in his laft moments, " Cri- 


faid he, which were his laft words, “ we owe a cock to 

/Efculapius; discharge that vow for me, and pray don’t 

iorget it;” foon after which he breathed his laft. Crito 

went to his body, and clofed his mouth and eyes. Such 

was the end of Socrates: in the firft year of the 95 th 

Olympiad, and the feventicth of his age. Cicero * fays, he 

could never read the defeription of his death in Plato with¬ 
out tears. 

1 lato, and the reft of Socrates’s difciples, apprehending 
the rage of his accufers was not fatiatcd by that viftim, re¬ 
tired to Niagara to the houfe of Euclid; where they fluid till 
the llorm blow over. Euripides, however, to reproach the 
Athenians with the horrible crime they Nad committed, in 

* Qjt’J dltam de Socratc, cujus morti iliac rymari Jhlco Platoncm epm? Dc nat. 
Dcot. l.iii. «. 
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condemning the beft of men to die upon fucli flight 
grounds, compofed his tragedy, called Palamedes, in which, 
under the name of that hero, who was alfo deftroyed by a 
black calumniation, he deplored the misfortune of hi? 
friend. When the a£lor came to repeat this verfe. 

You doom the jujlejl of the Greeks to per fit ; 

the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in fo diftin£t an 
image of him, melted into tears, and a decree pafTed to pro¬ 
hibit fpcaking any more of him in public. Some-believe 
Euripides was dead before Socrates, and rejeft this circum- 
fiance. 

However it were, the people of Athens did not open their 
eves till fome time after the death of Socrates. Their ha* 
tred being fatisfied, their prejudices expired, and time hav¬ 
ing given them opportunity for reflection, the notorious in- 
jufticc of the fcntence appeared in all its horrors. Nothing 
was heard throughout the city but difeourfes in favour of 
Socrates. The academy, the Lycseum, private houfes, 
public walks, and market places, feemed ftill to re-echo 
the found of his loved voice. Here, laid they, he form 
cd our youth, and taught our children to love their coun¬ 
try, an#! to honour their parents. In this place he gave* 
us his admirable lotions, and fometimes made us feafonabi 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the purfuit of 
virtue. Alas! how have we rewarded him for fucli import¬ 
ant Cervices ? Athens was in univerfal mourning and con- 
tlernat ion. The fchoolswere (hut up, and all cxercifes fuf~ 
pended. The accufers were called to account for the. 
innocent blood they had cauled to be Ihcd. Melitus wa.s 
condemned to die, and the roll banifhed. Plutarch obferves, 
that all thofe, who had any (bare in this black calumny, 
were in Inch abomination amonglt the citizens, that no our 
would give them fire, anfwcr them any cjuellion, nor g 
into the fame bath with them; and had the place clcanfed 
where they had bathed, left they lliould be polluted hv touch¬ 
ing it; wliicii drove them into luch defpair, that many oi 
them killed themfelves. 

h The Athenians, not contented with having pumflieJ 

h Diog. p \ 16, 
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his accufers, caufcd a llatuc of brafs to be ere&cd to him, of 
the work man (hip of the celebrated Lyfjppus, and placed it 
in one of the molt confpicuous pa; ts ot the city. Their 
refpeft and gratitude role c\ cn to a religious veneration; 
they dedicated a chapel to Ire., as to a hero and a demi-god, 
which they called Xcoy.p-r.raov^ that is to fay, the cImpel of So¬ 
crates. 


w 


Sect. VIII. Ref?cottons upon the Sentence puff'd upon So¬ 
crates by the Athenians, and upon Socrates hi/njclf 

E mult be very much furprifed, when on the one 
fide wc confidcr the extreme delicacy ot the people 
of Athens, as to what regards the worfhip of the gods, which 
ran fo high as to occafion their condemning the moll emi¬ 
nent perfons upon the fimple fufpicion ol their failing in 
refpefct tor them ; and on the other, when v>'e fee the ex¬ 
ceeding toleration, to call it no worle, with which the fame 
people hear comedies every day, in which all the gods arc 
turned into ridicule, in a manner capable of infpiring the 
higheft contempt for them. All Arifiophancs’s pieces 
abound with pleafantrics, or rather buffooneries, of this 
kind ; and it it is true that this poet did not know what it 
was to Iparc the great ell men ot the republic, it may be ibid 
alio as juftly, he was Hill lefs favourable to the gods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which 
the people ot Athens not only heard without pain, but 
with luch joy, pleafurc, and applaufe, that they reward¬ 
ed the poet with public honours, who diverted them fo 
agreeably. What, was there in Socrates that came near this 
exccflive licence? Never did any peifim ol the pagan 
world-(peak of the divinity, or of the adoration due to him, 
in fo pure, lo noble, and lo refpecitui a manner. lie did 
not declare againll the gods publicly received and honoured 
by a religion more ancient than I lie cily, lie only avoided 
imputing to them the crimes and infamous afrions, which 
the popular credulity aferibed to them, and which were only 
proper Lo depreciate and deciy them in the lenfe of the 
people. lie did not blame the iacrilices, lellivals, jior the 
other ceremonies ol religion; lie only taught, that all that 
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pomp and outward fhow could not be agreeable to the gods 
without uprightnefs of intention and purity of heart. 

This wife, this illumined, this religious man, however^ 
with all his veneration and noble fentiments in regard to 
the divinity, is condemned as an impious perfon by the 
fuffrages of almoft a whole people, without his accufers 
being able to infiance one (ingle avowed fa£t,or to produce 
any proof with the lead appearance of probability. 

From whence could fo evident, fo univerfal, and fo de¬ 
terminate a contradi£lion arife amongfl the Athenians ? A 
people, abounding in other refpefts with wit, tafte, and 
knowledge, mud without doubt have had their reafons, at 
lead in appearance, for a conduct fo different, and fenti¬ 
ments fo oppofite, to their general character. May we not 
fay that the Athenians conhdered their gods in a double 
light? They confined their real religion to the public, fo- 
lemn, and hereditary worfhip, as they had received it from 
their anceltors, as it was edablifhed by the laws of the date, 
had been praftifed from immemorial time, and cfpecially 
confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offerings, and facrifices. 
It is by this ftandard they regulated their piety ; againft 
which they could not fufl'er the lead attempt whatfoever: 
it was of this worship alone they were jealous; it was for 
thefe ancient ceremonies they were fuch ardent zealots ; 
and they believed, * though without foundation, that Socrates 
was an enemy to them. But there was another kind of reli- 
gion founded upon fable, poetical fiftions, popular opini¬ 
ons, and foreign cudoms; for this they were little con¬ 
cerned, and abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the repre- 
ientations of the theatre, and common converfation. 

c What grodhefs did they not attribute to Juno and Ve¬ 
nus? No citizen would have been fatisficcl, that his wife or 
daughters fhould have refembled thole goddelles. Time* 
theus, the famous mufician, having represented Diana upon 
the ftage of Athens, tranfported with folly, fury, and rage, 
one of the fpefdators conceived lie could not make a greater 
imprecation again ft him, than to wilh his daughter might be¬ 
come the likenefs of that divinity. It is better, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, to believe there are no gods, than to imagine them ol 

15 Pint, dc fupciftit, p, i 70. 
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this kind: open and declared impiety being lefs profane, if 
we may be allowed to fay fo, than fogrofs and abfurd a fu- 
perftition. 

However it be, the fentenceof which we have related the 
circumftances, will, through all ages, cover Athens with in¬ 
famy and reproach, that all the fplendor of its glorious ac¬ 
tions, for which it is otherwife fo juftly renowned, can ne¬ 
ver obliterate, and fhows, at the fame time, what is to be 
expefted from a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent at 
bottom, for fuch the Athenians really were, but warm, 
proud, haughty, inconftant, wavering with every wind, 
and every impreffion. It is therefore with reafon, that their 
affemblies have been compared to a tempefluous fea; as 
that element, like the people, though calm and peaceable of 

itfelf, is fubjefl; to be frequently agitated by a violence not 
its own. 

As to Socrates, it muft be allowed that the pagan world 
never produced any thing fo great and perfect. When we 
obferve to what a height he carries the fublimity of his fen- 
timents, not only in refpeQ; to moral virtue, temperance, 
fobriety, patience in adverfity, the love of poverty, and the 
forgivenefs of wrongs; but what is far more confiderable, 
in regard to the Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, crea¬ 
tion of the world, and providence in the government of 
it: the immortality of the foul, its ultimate end and eternal 
• y tile reward s of the good, and the punifhmcnt of 
the wicked; when we confider this train of fublime know¬ 
ledge, we afk our reafon, whether it is a pagan who thinks 
and fpeaks in this manner, and can fcarce perfuade our- 
felvcs, that from fo dark and obfeure a fund as p:\ganifm 

Ihould fliine forth fuch living and fuch glorious rays of 
light. 


It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, and it lias 
been affirmed, that the pmiiy of his manners did not an Twer 
thofeof his fentiments. d TJm qudlion has been di leu fled 
among the learned, but my plan will not admit me to treat 
it in its extent. The reader may ice Abbe Fraguicr s differ- 
tation in defence of Socrates, againil the lcproachcs made 
him on account ol lus condutL 1 he negative argument 

d Memo ires de I'Academic dcs Infcript. Tom. IV. p. 372. 
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fie makes ufe of in his juflification fee ms a very flrong one. 
lie obferves, that neither Ariflophanes, in his comedy ot 
of The Clouds, which is entirely againft Socrates, nor his 
vile acculers in his trial, have advanced one word that tends 
to impeach the purity of his manners: and it is not pro¬ 
bable, that fuch violent enemies as tliofe would have lie- 
glcflcd one of tlic mofl. likelv methods to diferedit him in 
the opinion ot his judges, if there had been any founda¬ 
tion or appearance for the ufe of it. 

I confefs, however, that certain principles of Plato, his 
difciple, held by him in common with his mailer, upon the 
nudity ot the combatants in the public games, from which, 
at the fame time, he did not exclude the fair fex, and the 
behaviour of Socrates himfeif, who wreftled naked, man 
to man, with Alcibiadcs, give us no great idea of that phi- 
lofopher’s delicacy in point of modefty and bafhfulnefs. 

* What fnall wc fav of his vifit to Theodota, a woman of 

* 7 

Athens, of indifferent reputation, only to allure himfeif with 
‘his Own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much 
talked of, and of the precepts he gave her for the attraction 
of admirers, and the retaining them in her fnarcs? Do fuch 
leffons confift much with a philofopher? I pafs over many 
other things in filcnce. 

I am the lefs furprifed after this, that feveral of the fa¬ 
thers have ccnfurcd him in regard to purity of manners, and 
tlut they have thought fit to apply to him, as well as to his 
difciple Plato, what St. Paul*' fays of the philofophers; that 
God, by a juft judgment, has abandoned them to a reprobate 
Ionic, and to the inofl lhameful lulls for their punifhment; 
in that having clearly known there was but one true God, 
they had not honoured him as they ought, by publicly 
avowing their belief, and were not afhamed to alfociate him 
with an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous 
and infamous even in their own opinions. 

And in this, properly [peaking, conliils the crime of So¬ 
crates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but 
gave occafnm for his being jullly condemned by the eternal 
tMith. It had illuminated Ins foul with the mofl pure and 

e Xrnoph. Mcmnrah. 1. iii. p. 783— 786. 

1 Komi, ch. i. vcr. 1 7—3a. 
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fublime lights, of which the pagan world was capable; for 
we are not ignorant, that all knowledge oi God, even na¬ 
tural, cannot come but from him felt alone. He held ad¬ 
mirable principles with relation to the divinity. He agree¬ 
ably rallied the fables upon which the ridiculous my 11 cries 
of his age were founded. He often fpokc, and in the molt 
exalted terms, of the cxiflencc of one only God, eternal, in- 
vifible, creator of the univerfe, fupreme direftor and arbiter 
of all events, avenger of crimes, and rewarder of virtues: 
but he - did not dare to give a public leltimony oi thefe great 
truths. He perfectly difeerned the falfe and the ridiculous 
of the pagan fyfteni, and ncvcrtiielefs, as Seneca fays of the 
wife man, and atted himfelf, he obferved exaflly all the 
cuftoms and ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but 
as enjoined by the laws. He t acknowledged at bottom one 
only divinity, and worfhipped, with the people, that multi¬ 
tude of infamous idols, which ancient fuperflition had heap¬ 
ed up during a long fucceflion of ages. He held peculiar 
opinions in the fchools, but followed the multitude in the 
temples. As a philofopher, he defpifed and detailed the 
idols in fecret; as a citizen of Athens and a ienator, he paid 
them in public the fame adoration with others ; by fo much 
the more to be condemned, fays St. Augullin, as that wor- 
Ihip, which was only external and dilfcmbled, fecnied to the 
people to be the effect of finccrity and conviftion. 

And it cannot be faid that Socrates altered his condufl; at 
the end of his life, or that lie then exprcfled a greater zeal 
for truth. Inhisdeience before the people, he declared, that 
lie had always received and honoured the fame gods as the 
Athenians; and the 1 aft order lie gave before lie expired, 
was to facrifice, in his name, a cock to Hifculapius, Behold 
then this prince of the philoiophcrs declared by the De!p! ic 


* (htiv omnia (ad Seneca) f.tptcns fennfrit tanquam !stilus jujjtt , non tanquvn diii 
{/‘ltd—Omnnn i/lum hnobdem dconan fur bum, quoin fougo uw lon^oJuperJlitio an'le/pf, 
ju, inqmt , (i(lo)ul'iinu. i, at memherinm mltiitn ejus maqis ad mar cm t quum u>l i cn.\ 
ptrlindrc -Snl i/lc , quern pliib>fop/tia quo ft liberum Jauntf* lament quia iilujln. \ j'u.Moi 
a,if, colcbat quod repnhendtbut> (facial quod in^ucb.it. quod Cu'pabat adutab.rl—cu dam* 
nobdi\u t quo ill,i qua' mcndaiitur a e chit , Jic tigetet, ut cam papal us i a a tiler agetc 
7 /nrit. S. Aucus r. dc civil, Dei. 1 . vi. c, io. 

quo > phi’ofophoj, t 

4 omitnu. Id. lib, dc vcr. id, c. i. 
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oracle the wifeft of mankind, who, notwithstanding his in* 
ternal convi&ion of one only divinity, dies in the bofomof 
idolatry, and with the profeffion of adoring all the gods of 
the pagan theology. Socrates is the more incxcufable in 
this, that declaring himfelf a man exprefsly appointed by 
heaven to bear witnefs to the truth, he fails in the moll ef- 
fential duty of the glorious commiflion he afcribes to him¬ 
felf. For if there be any truth in religion, that we ought 
more particularly to avow, it is that which regards the unity 
of the Godhead, and the vanity of idol worfhip. In this his 
courage had been well placed; nor would it have been any 
great difficulty to Socrates, determined, befides, as he was, 
to die. But, fays *St. Auguftin, thefe philofophers were 
not defigned by God to enlighten the world, nor to bring 
men over from the impious worfhip of falfe deities to the 
holy religion of the true God. 

✓ O 

• We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the 
pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to judge right¬ 
ly of him, let us draw a parallel between this fuppofed hero 
and the martyrs of Chriftianity, who often were young 
children and tender virgins, and vet were not afraid to fhed 
the laft drop of their blood, to defend and confirm the fame 
truths which Socrates knew, without daring to afTert in pub¬ 
lic: I mean, the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. Let 
usalfo compare the fo much-boaflcd death of this prince of 
philofophers with that of our holy bifiiops, who have done 
the Chiiftian religion fo much honour by their fublimuy of 
genius, thecxieiu of their knowledge, and the beauty and ex¬ 
cellence of their writings; ,a faint Cyprian, a faint Auguf- 
tin, and fo many others who wore all lccn to die in the bo- 
font of humility, fully convinced of their umvorihincfs and 
nothingnefs, penetrated with a lively fear of the judgments 
of God, and expending their falvation from his foie goodneft 
and con del cent ling mercy. Philofophy infpires no fnch 
fentiments; they could proceed only from the grace of the 

Mediator, which, we are taught to believe , Socrates did not 
deferve to know. 

* Non ftc p nnh o itt( % ut poputoi um fur mm opinunem nd vrrum ndruw vtri Dei c 

jitter or m Jupojbtmt at<jut ab fiuj'ts mtndi vanitutc conceit tni* S. A feu:, 
jb. dc \er. ici. c» 2. 
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Manners and Cujloms of the Greeks . 

T HE moll effential part of hiftory, and which it con¬ 
cerns the reader moll to know, is that which explains 
the character and manners as well of the people in general, 
as of the great perfons in particular of whom it treats; and 
this may be faid to be in fome fort the foul of hiftory, of 
which the fafts are only the body. I have endeavoured, as 
occafion offered, to paint, in their true colours, the mod 
illuftrious perfonages of Greece; it remains forme to fhow 
the genius and charailer of the people themfclves. I lhall 
confine myfelf to thofc of Lacedaemon and Athens, who 
always held the firlt rank amongll the Greeks, and lhall re¬ 
duce what I have to fay upon this fubjeil to three heads; 
their political government, war, and religion. 

Sigonius, Meurlius, Potter, and fcvcral others, who have 
written upon the Grecian antiquities, Atpply me with great 
lights, and are of equal ufc to me in the matters it remains 
ior me to treat. 
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Oj'political Government. 

T HERE are three principal forms of government: Mo¬ 
narchy, in which a fingle perfon reigns; Arijlocracy , 
in which the cl deft and wifeft govern; and Democracy , in 
which the fupreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 
people. The mof! celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, 
Arillotle, Polybius and Plutarch, give the preference to 
the firfl kii\d, as including the mod advantages with the 
fewefl inconvenicncics. But all agree, audit cannot be too 
often inculcated, that the end of all government, and the 
duty of every one in authority, in whatfoever manner it be, 
is to ufe his utmoff endeavours to render thofe under his 
command happy and juft, by obtaining for them on the one 
fide fafety and tranquillity, with the advantages and convc- 
niencics of life; and on the other, all the means and helps 
that may contribute to making them virtuous. As the pi¬ 
lot’s end, fays Cicero*, is to fleer his vefTcl happily into its 
port, the phyfiician’s to preferve or reftore health, the gene¬ 
ral’s ot an army to obtain vitlory, fo a prince, and every man 
who governs others, ought to make the utility of the go¬ 
verned his view and motive, and to remember, that the fu- 
preme rule of all juft government is the good of the public, 
b Salas populi Juprema lex ejlo . He adds, that the greatell 
and molt noble funtlion in the world is to be the author of 
the happinefs of mankind. 

Plato, in a hundred places, cftccms as nothing the moft 
fliining qualities and actions of thofe who govern, if they do 
not tmd to promote the two great ends 1 have mentioned, 
the virtue and happinefs of the people; and he refutes at 
large, in the fir ft l * book of his Republic, one Thrafy- 
muchus, who advanced, that fubjcfcls were born for the 

* Cic. dc. leg. 1 . ili. n. 8. k Page 338—343. 

*Tcno-nc igitur, moderator cm ilium nip. quo rrferre vclimus omnia?—Ut guber* 
tutor 1 rurfm Jaundus , medico /alas, imperntori vidor ia, fic liuic mod era tori reip. beat a 
f nium i 7 /.2 pm pa fit a cj} y ut opium /mini , copii r locuplcs , gloria ampin , vhtute honcjta j:t , 
Jl.rijy (niut opni\ ina\i//ii inter homines atquc option ilium eje perjelhicm colt. 

Attic. 1 # viii, Kpift. 10. 
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prince, and not the prince for his fubje&s; and that what¬ 
ever promoted the interefts of the prince and common¬ 
wealth, ought to be deemed juft and lawful. 

In the diftinftions which have been made upon the fcvcral 
forms of government, it has been agreed, That would be the 
molt, perfeft which fhould unite in itfelf, by a happy mixture 
of inftitutions, all the advantages, and exclude all the incon- 
veniencies, of the reft; and almoft all the ancients have be¬ 
lieved 0 , that the Lacedaemonian government came neareft to 
this idea of perfection. 


ARTICLE I. 

Of the Government of Sparta . 

F ROM the time that the Heraclides had re-entered Pclo- 
ponnefus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who were 
always of the fame two families, defeended from Hercules 
by two different branches, as I have obferved clfewliere. 
Whether from pride, or the abufe of defpotic power on the 
fide of the kings, or the defire of independence, and an im¬ 
moderate love of liberty on that of the people, Sparta, in its 
beginnings, was always involved in commotions and revolts; 
which would infallibly have occalioned its ruin, as had 
happened at Argos and Meffene, two neighbouring cities, 
equally powerful with itfelf, if the wife forefight of Lycur- 
gus had not prevented fatal confequences by the reformation 
he made in the flate. I have related it at large d in the life 
of that legiflator, and fhall only touch here upon what re¬ 
gards the government. 

% 

Sect. I. Abridged Idea of the Spartan Government. Entire 

SubmiJJion to the Laws in a Manner the Soul of it. 

L YCURGUS reflored order and peace in Sparta by the 
cflabliihmcnt of the fenate. It confiflcd of twenty- 
eight fenators, and the two kings prefided in it. This auguft 
opunfcl, formed out of the wiled and mod experienced men 
in the nation, ferved as a counterpoise to the two other au- 

c Polyb. 1 , vi. p. 458, 453, <1 Vol. II, 
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thorities, that of the kings, and that of the people; and when¬ 
ever the one was for overbearing the other, the fenate inter- 
pofed, by joining the weakeft, and thereby held the balance 
between both. At length, to prevent this body itfelf from 
abufing its power, which was very great, a kind ot curb was 
annexed to it, by the nomination of five Ephori, who were 
elefted out of the people, whofe office lafted only one year, 
and who had authority, not only over the fenators, but the 
kinffs themfelves. 

The power ot the kings was extremely limited, efpecially 
in the city, and in time of peace. In war they had the 
command of the fleets and armies, and at that time greater 
authority. c However, they had even then a kind of in- 
fpcciors and commiffioners affigned them, who ferved as a 
neceirary council, and were generally chofen for that office, 
t:om their being out of favour with them, in order that there 
iliould bo no connivance on their fide, and the republic be 
the better ferved. There wasalmofl continually fome fecret 
mifunderJianding between the two kings; whether it pro¬ 
ceeded from a natural jealoufy between the two branches, 
or was the efFeft of the Spartan policy, to which their too 
great union might have given umbrage. 

i'lie Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than the 
Tribunes of the Roman people. They prefided in the 
election of the magiflrates, and could call them to an ac¬ 
count for their adminiflration. Their power extended even 
to the perions of their kings, and of the princes of the blood 
royal, whom they had a right to imprifon, which they 
actually ufed in regard to Paufanias. When they fat upon 
i heir feats in the tribunal, they did.not rife up when the kings 
entered, which was a mark of refpcfl: paid them by all the 
other magi Urates, and feems to imply a kind of fuperiority 
m the Ephori from their reprefenting the people; and it is 
ohfci ved of Agcfilaus f , that when he was feated upon his 
throne to difpenfe juftice, and the Ephori came in, he never 
failed to rife up to do them honour. It is very probable, 
that, before him, it was not ufual for the kings to behave in 
that manner, Plutarch relating this behaviour of Agcfilaus 
peculiar to him, 

r Aiill. dc rep. I, i, p. 331, 
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All public bufinefs was propofed and examined in the 
fenate, and refolutions pafled accordingly in the fame place. 
But the decrees of the fenate were not of force, unlefs rati¬ 
fied by the people. 

There mull have been exceeding wifdom in the laws 

O 

eftablifhed by Lycurgus for tlie government of Sparta, be- 
caufe, as long as they were exaftly obferved, no commotions 4 
or feditions of the people were ever known in the city, no 
change in the form of government was ever propofed, no 
private perfon ufurped authority by violence, or made liim- 
felf tyrant; the people never thought of depriving the two 
families, in which it had always been, of the fovereigntv, 
nor did any of the kings ever attempt to a {fume more power 
than the laws admitted. & This reflection, which both Xeno¬ 
phon and Polybius make, (hows the idea they had of the wif¬ 
dom of Lycurgus, in point of his policy, and the opinion we 
ought to have of it. In effeft, no other city of Greece had 
this advantage, and all of them experienced many changes 
and vicifiitudes, for want of the like laws to perpetuate their 
form of government. 

The reafon of tins conflancy and liability of the Lace¬ 
daemonians in their government and conduft is, that in 
Sparta the laws governed abfolutcly, and with fovereign 
authority; whereas the greatefl part of the other Grecian 
cities, abandoned to the caprice of private men, to dcfpotic 
power, to an arbitrary and irregular fway, experienced the 
truth of Plato’s faying 1 ’, That the city is miferable, where 
the magiilrates command the laws, and not the laws the 
magidrates. 

The example of Argos and McITene, which I have already 
related, would alone fuffice to fhow how juft and true that 
reflcclion is. 5 After their return from the Trojan war, the 
Greeks, diflinguifhed by the name of Dorians, cliabiifhed 

them (elves in three cities of Peloponnclus, Lacedaemon, 
Argos, and Mcllcnc; and fwore alliance, and proteftion of 
each other. Thefc three cities, governed alike by monarch, 
icalpoweij had the fame advantages; except in the fertility 

8 Xwioph. hi Agcfil. p. 65.1. Polyb. 1. vi. p. 456. 

,l IMui. I, iv. clc leg. p. 713. 

' ^ a1, h hi* dc leg. p. 683—685, riut, in Lycu/g. p. 43. 
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of the lands where they were fituated, in which the two latter 
carried it extremely. Argos and MefTene however did not 
long preferve their fuperiority. The haughtinefs of the 
kings, and the difobedience of the people, occafioned their 
fall from the flourifhing condition in which they had been 
at firft; and their example proved, fays Plutarch after Plato, 
that it was the peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the 
Spartans fuch a man as Lycurgus, capable of preferibing fo 
wife and rcafonable a plan of government. 

To fupport it without change, particular care was taken 
to educate the youth according to the laws and manners of 
the country, in order that they might become a fecond 
nature in them, by being early ingrafted into them, and con¬ 
firmed by long habitude. The hard and fober manner in 
which they were brought up, infpired them during the reft 
of their lives with a natural tafte for frugality and tempe¬ 
rance, that diftinguifhed them from all other people, and 
wonderfully adapted them lo fupport the fatigues of war. 
k Plato obferves, that this falutary cuftom had banifhed from 
Sparta, and all the territory in its dependence, drunkennefs, 
debauchery, and all their confcquential diforders; infomuch 
that it was a crime punifhablc by law to drink wine to cxccfs 
even in the Bacchanalia, which every where elfe were days 
of licence, whereon whole cities gave themfelves up to the 
fail exccffes. 

They alfo accuflomcd the children from their earlieft in- 
# 

fancy to an entire fubmiflion to the laws, magiftrates, and all 
in authority; and * their education, properly fpeaking, was 
no more than an apprcnticcfhip of obedience. It was for 
this reafon Agcfilaus advifed Xenophon to fend his children 
to Sparta, as to an excellent fchool +, where they might learn 
the great eft and moll noble of all fcicnccs, to obey and to 
command , for the one naturally leads on to the other. It 
was not only the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, 
who were lubjcHcd in this manner to the laws, but the rich, 
tlie powerful, the magiftrates, and even kings; and they did 

* Plat. 1. i. dc leg. p. 637. 

* v JClr* t:jv CTwhsav ztyea pu>.i*r»iv Pr at. in Lycurg. 58. 

t WiO r\o-ofj.vu; 7xy to xaXTufoyj «p^uv. Pl U T„ in 

Agcfil. p. 6c 6. 
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not dillingullh themfelvcs from the others in any thing but 
a more ex aft obedience; convinced that fuch behaviour 
was the fureft means to their being obeyed and refpefted 

ft 

tlienrifelves by their inferiors. 

1 Hence came the fo much-celebrated anfwers of Dema- 

ratus. Xerxes could not comprehend how the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, who had no mailer to controul them, fliould be capa¬ 
ble to confront dangers and death. “ They are free and 
independent of all men,” replied Demaratus, “ but the law 
is above them and commands them, and that law ordains that 
they mu ft conquer or die.” m Upon another occafion, when 
fomebody exprefled their furprife, that being king he fliould 
fufler himfelf to be baniflied : “ It is,” fays he, “ becaufe 
at Sparta the laws are ftronger than the kings.” 

n This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Age- 
filaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled by them to 
the fupport of his country; a delicate occafion for a king 
and a conqueror; but to him it feemed more* glorious to 
obey his country and the laws, than to command numerous 
armies, or even to conquer Afia. 


Sect. II. Love of Poverty inflituted at Sparta . 

T O this entire fubmillion to the laws of the ftatc, Ly- 
curgus added another principle ol government no lefs 
admirable, which was to remove from Sparta all luxury, pro- 
fufion, and magnificence; to decry riches abfolutely, to 
make poverty honourable, and at the fame time ncccffary, by 
fublliuuing a fpecies of iron money to gold and filver coin, 
which till then had been current. I have explained elfe- 
where the mcafurcs that were ufeci to make fo difficult an 
undertaking fuccccd, and lhall confine myfclt here to exa¬ 
mining what judgment fliould be palled on it, as it a fled s a 
government. 

The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and 
which feemed to prohibit all conquefl, and to deprive it of 

1 Herod. 1 , vii. c. 145, 146. n ‘ Phil, in Apopli. Lacon. p. 2*0. 

n Idem, in Agcfil. p. 603, 604. 

* Multo gloriofms duxit, ft injlitutis pal rut paiuijjct , cjuavi Ji bdlo fupcraJJ.t Afmm* 
Corn. Nju\ in Agcfil, c. iv. 
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all means to augment its force and grandeur, was well adapt¬ 
ed to rendering it powerful and flourifhing. Such a confti- 
tution of government, which till then had no example, nor 
has fincc been imitated by any Rate, argues a great fund of 
prudence and policy in a legislator; and the medium con¬ 
ceived afterwards under Lvfander, in continuing individuals 
in their poverty, and reftoring to the public the ufe of gold 
and River coin, was it not a wife amendment of what was 
too Rrained and exceflive in that law of Lycurgus of which 
we arc (peaking? 

It feevns, if wc confult only the common views of human 
prudence, that it is juft to reafon in this manner; but the 
event, which is an infallible evidence and arbiter in this 
place, obliges me to be of a quite different opinion. Whilft 
Sparta remained poor, and perfifted in the contempt of gold 
and River, which continued for feverai ages, {he was pow¬ 
erful and glorious, and the commencement of her decline 
may be dated from the time when (he began to break through 
the feverc prohibition of Lycurgus againft the ufe of gold 
and River monev. 

j 

The education which he inftituted for the young Lacedae¬ 
monians, the hard and fober life which he recommended 
with fomuch care, the painful and violent exercifes of the 
body preferibed by him, the abftraftion from all other ap¬ 
plication and employment; in a word, all his laws and infti- 
tutions (how, that his view was to form a people of foldiers, 
folcly devoted to arms and military funfclions. I do not 
pretend to juftify abfolutcly this feheme, which had its great 
inconveniences, and I have expreffed my thoughts of it clfe- 
whcrc. But admitting it good, we mu ft confcfs that legif- 
Iator {bowed great wifdom in the means he tool; for its 
execution. 

The almoft inevitable danger of a people folcly trained up 
for war, who have always their arms in their hands, and 
what is inoft to be feared, is injuftice, violence, ambition, 
the defire of in creating their-power, of taking advantage of 
their neighbours* weaknefs, of opprcRing them by force, of 
invading their lands under falfc pretexts, which the luft of 
dominion never fails to fuggcR, and of extending their 
bounds as tar as poflible, all vices and extremes, which are 

1 
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horrid in private perfons, and the ordinary commerce of 
life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as grandeur 
and glory in the perfons of princes and conquerors. 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his people 
againft this dangerous temptation. Without mentioning 
the other means he made ufc of, he employed two which 
could not lail of producing their effeft. The * firft was to 
prohibit all navigation and war at fea to his citizens. The 
fituation of his city, and the fear left commerce, the ufual 
fource ot luxury and depravation, fhould corrupt the purity 
of the Spartan manners, might have a {hare in this decree. 
But his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens 
power to project conquefts, which a people, fhut up within 
the narrow bounds of a peninfula, could not carry very far, 
without being mafters at fea. 

The fecond means, ftill more efficacious, was to forbid all 
ufe of gold or filver money, and to introduce a fpecies of 
iron coin in its ftead, which was of great wei 
value, and could only be current at home. How with fuch 
money fhould foreign troops be railed and paid, fleets fitted 
out, and numerous armies kept up -cither by land or fea? 

So that the defign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city war¬ 
like, and putting arms into their hands, was not, as ° Poly¬ 
bius obferves, and Plutarch after him, to make them illuf- 
trious conquerors, who might carry war into remote regions, 
and ftibjcft great numbers of people. His foie end was, 
that, fhut up within the extent of the lands and dominion 
left them by their anceftors, they fhould have no thoughts, 
but of maintaining thcmfclves in peace, and defending them- 
{elves fuccefsfully againfl fuch of their neighbours as fhould 
have the ralhncfs to invade them; and for this they had occa- 
fiou for neither gold nor filver, finding in their own coun¬ 
try, and ftill more in their fober and temperate manner ol 
life, all that was fufficicnt for the fupport of their armies, 

when they did not quit their own, or the lands ol their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Now, fays Polybius, this plan once admitted, it muff be 
allowed, that there is nothing more wife nor more liappih 


ght and final 1 


° Pol y b - 1 * vi. p. 491. Plat, in lycur^ p. 
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Conceived than the inftitutions of Lycurgus, for the main-* 
taining a people in the poffeffion of their liberty, and to 
fee lire to them the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. In 
efiefl, let us imagine a little republic, like that ot Sparta, of 
•which all the citizens are inured to labour, accuftomed to 
live on a little, warlike, courageous, intrepid; and that the 
fundamental principle of this (mail republic, is to do no 
wrong to any one, nor to difturb its neighbours, nor invade 
their lands or interefts, but, on the contrary, to declare in 
favour of the oppreffed againft the injuftice and violence of 
opprellbrs; is it not certain, that fuch a republic, furround- 
ed by a great number of Rates of equal extent, would be 
generally refpefted by all the neighbouring people, would 
become the fupreme arbiter of all their quarrels, and exer- 
cife an empire over them, by fo much the more glorious and 
lulling, as it would be voluntary, and founded folely in the 
opinion thofe neighbours would have of its virtue, jufticc, 
and valour? 

p This was the end Lycurgus propofed to himfelf. Con¬ 
vinced that the happinefs of a city, like that of a private 
perfon, depends upon virtue, and upon being well within 
itfelf, he regulated Sparta fo as it might always fuffice to its 
own happinefs, and a£l upon principles of wifdom and 
equity. From thence arofc that univerfal efteem of the 
neighbouring people and even ot ftrangers for the Lacedae- 
monians, who alked of them neither money, (hips, nor 
troops; but only that they would lend them a Spartan to 
command their armies; and when they had obtained their 
requell, they paid him entire obedience, with every kind of 
honour and refpeft. In this manner the Sicilians obeyed 
Gylippus, the Chalcidians Bralidas, and ail the Greeks of 
Alia, LyJimdcr, Callicratidas, and Agelilaus; * regarding 
the. city of Sparta as a model for all others, in the arts of 
living and governing. 

The epocha of the declenfion of Sparta begins with die 
open violation of I.ycurgus’s laws. I do not pretend that 
they had always been exatlly obferved till dial time, which 

I* Pint, p 58. 
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was far from the cafe; but the fpirit and genius of tliofe 
laws had almoft always prevailed with the majority of the 
pcrfons who governed. No fooner had the ambition of 
reigning over all Greece infpired them with the defign of 
having naval armies and foreign troops, and that money was 
necelfary for the fupport of thofe forces, Sparta, forgetting 
her ancient maxims, law herfelf reduced to have recourfe to 
the Barbarians, which till then Ihe had detefted, and bafely 
to make her court to the kings of Pcrfia, whom fhe had for¬ 
merly vanquifhed with fo much glory; and that only to 
draw from them fome aids of money and troops againft their 
own brethren, that is to fay, againft people born and fettled 
in Greece like themfelves. Thus had they the imprudence 
and misfortune to recal with gold and filver into Sparta, all 
the vices and crimes which the iron money had banifhed; and 
to prepare the way for the changes which enfued, and were 
the caufe of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts the wif- 
dom of Lycurgus,iu having forefeen,at fuch a diftance what 
might ftrike at the happinefs of his citizens, and provided 
falutary remedies againft it in the form of government he 
eftablilhed at Sparta. Another legiflator, who had preceded 
him feveral ages, has a right to lharethis glory with him. 


Sect. III. 


ejtablijlied by Min < 
of thofe. if Sparta 


pon 


us had formed the 
model of thofe ob- 


A ^ 1C world knows that Lvcurgus had formed the 

plan of mofl of his laws upon the model of thofe ob- 

ferved in the ifland of Crete, where he pa fled a confiderable 

time for the better ftudving of them. It is proper I fliould 

give fome idea of them here, having forgot to do it in the 

place where it would have been more natural; that is, 

when I (poke lor the full time of Lycurgus and his inilitu- 
tions, 

Minos, whom fable calls the fon of Jupiter, was the an- A. M. 
thot of thefe laws. He lived about a hundred years before 
the Trojan war. He was a powerful, wife, and gentle "iVs, 
prince, and ftill more eilimablc for his moral virtues than 
his military abilities. After having conquered the ifland of 
(.rote, and feveral others in its neighbourhood, he unplied 

Vol. IV. V 
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himfclf to Strengthen by wife laws the new date, of which 
he had po fie fled himfclf by force of arms. 5 The end 
which he propofed in the eftablifhment of thefe laws, was 
to render his fubjefLs happy by making them virtuous. He 
banifhed idienefs and voluptuoufnefs from his dates, and 
with them, luxury and vicious plcafures, the fruitful fourccs 
of all vice. Well knowing, that liberty was juftly regarded 
as the mod precious and greated good, and that it cannot 
fubfid without a perfeft union of the people, he endea¬ 
voured to efiablifh a kind of equality amongil them; which 
is the tic and bafis of it, and very proper to remove all 
envy, jealoufy, hatred, and diffenfion. He diet not under¬ 
take to make any new divifions ot lands, nor to prohibit the 
ufe of gold and diver. ITe applied himfclf to the uniting 
of his fubjefts by other ties, which feemed to him neither 
lefs firm nor lefs reafonable. 

He decreed, that the children fhould be all brought up 
and educated together by troops and bands; in order that 
they might learn early the fame principles and maxims. 
Their life was hard and fober. They were accufiomed to 
be fatisfied with little, to fufler heat and cold, to walk over 
deep and rugged places, to fkirmifli with each other in final! 
parties, to fufler couragcoufly the blows they received, and 
to cxercifc thcmfelves in a kind of. dance, in which thev 
carried arms in their hands, and which was afterwards call¬ 
ed the Pyrrhic; in order, fays Strabo, that even to their di- 
vevfions, every thing might breathe, and form them fm. 
war. They were alfo made to learn certain airs o! muli*., 
but of a manly, martial kind, 

1 They were not taught either to ride, or to wear uraw 
armour; but in return, they were made in excel in drawn ni 5 

’ 0 • ) 

the bow, which wafe their mod ulual exenife. (.here is not 

aflat even country, nor fit. tor breeding o( boric**, as is that 

* 

of the Thetfalians, who pa Red tor the heft cavalry m 
Greece; but a rough, broken country,, full of (helves and 
high lands, where heavy-armed troops could not excrnlc 
thqmfelves in the hoilc-racc. Bui as io atchery and light 
armed foldicrs, fit to execute the devices and Ilratageim vi 
war, the Cretans pretended to hold the iomnoll rank. 


1 Su.ib. 1. x, ii, 48c. 
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Minos thought proper to cftablifh in Crete a community of 
tables and meals. Befides feveral other great advantages 
which he found in this inftitution, as the introducing a kind 
of equality in his dominions, the rich and poor having f he 
fame diet, the accuftoming his fubjefts to a frugal and 
fober life, the cementing friendfhip and unity between them 
by the ufual gaiety and familiarity of the table, he had alfo 
in view the cuftom of war, in which the foldicrs are obliged 
to eat together. u It was the public that Supplied the ex- 
pences of thefc tables. Out of the revenues of the date a 
part was applied to the ufes of religion, and the falarics of 
the magi Urates, and the reft allotted for the public meals. 
So that the women, children, and men of all ages, were fed 
at the coft, and in the name of the republic. In this Arif- 
totle gives the preference to the meals of Crete before thofe 
of Sparta, wherein private perfons 'were obliged to furnifli 
their proportion, and without it were not admitted into the 
alfemblies; which was to exclude the poor. 

* After eating, the old men difeourfed upon the affairs of 
the ftate. The converfation turned generally upon the hif- 
tory of the country, upon the actions and virtues of the 
great men of it, who had diflinguifhed themfelves cither by 
their valour in war, or their wifdom in peace; and the 
youth, who were prefent at thefc entertainments, were ex- 
liorted to propofe thofe great perfons to themfelves as their 
models, for the forming of their manners, and the regulation 
of their conduft. 

>'Minos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with having 
no other view in his laws than war; which is a very great 
fault in a legiflator. It is true, this appears to have been his 
principal attention, bccaufe he was convinced that the re¬ 
po fc, liberty, and riches ot his fubjctls, were under the 
proleclion, and in a manner under the guard ot arms and 
military knowledge; the conqueted being deprived of all 
thofe advantages by the vifclor. But he ordained, that war 
Mould be only made tor the fake of peace ; and his laws are 
tar from being confined to that foie objetl. 

Arift, (ic rep. 1 . ii. c. 10. x Allien, 1 , iv. p. C43. 

>' flat, de leg. li. p. 6a6. 
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Amongft the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind was not 
entirely neglc&ed, and care was taken to give the youth 
fome tincture of learning. The works of z Homer, of much 
later date than the laws of Minos, were not unknown 
amongft them, though they fet fmall value upon, and made 
little ufe of foreign poets. a They were very curious in 
fuch knowledge as is proper to form the manners; and, 
what is no fmall praife, they piqued thcmfelvcs upon think¬ 
ing much and fpcaking little. b Thc poet Epimenides, who 
made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and was in 
great eftimation there, was of Crete, and by ioine p accd 
in the number of the feven fages. 

One of Minos’s inditutions, which Plato c admires the 
molt, was to infpire early into the youth a high refpeft for 
the maxims, cuiloms, and laws of the (late, and not to lufFer 
them to difputc or call in queftion the wifdom of their inlli- 
tution; but to confider them not as preferihed and iinpofed 
by men, but as emanations of the divinity himfelf. Ac¬ 
cordingly he bad induftrioufly apprized the people, that 
Jupiter himfelf had dictated them to him. lie had the 
fame attention in regard to the niagiftrates and aged perfons, 
whom he recommended to honour in a peculiar manner; 
and in order that nothing might prevent the reipeft due to 
them, he ordained, that if any defeats were oblerved in 
them, they Ihould never be mentioned in the prefcncc of 
the youth: a wife precaution, and which would be veiy 
becoming in the ordinary prahiicc ot life. 

The government ot Crete was at. rIf monarchical, of 
which Minos has left a pcticH model to all ages. AccouU 
ing to him, as a mod great and excellent * man obferves, the 
king can do every thing over the people, but ihe laws every 
thing over him. He has an abfoiute power to do good, and 
his hands are tied up from doing evil. The laws inrrull 
the people in his hands as the mod iacred of depodts, upon 
condition that he (hall be their common lather. The fame 
laws require, that a (ingle man by his wifdom and modeia- 
:ion (hall conditute the felicity of an infinite number uf 


? Plat, do log. 1 . ii, p. 6Po. 

Plur. in Solon, p, 84. 
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ftibjcfts; and not that the fubje&s, by their nailery and ab- 
jett flavery, fhall be fubftitutedto gratify the pride and low 
paflions of a Angle inan. According to him, the king ought 
to be abroad the defender of his country at the head ot ar¬ 
mies, and at home the judge of his people, to render them 

good, wife, and happy, 
have made him king, and he is only lo tor the fervicc oi Ins 

people. He owes them his whole time, care, and afFetiion ; 
and is worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotes 
himfelf to the public good. J Such is the idea Minos had 
of the fovereignty, of which he was a living image in his 
own perfon, and which Heliod has perfefily exprefied in 
two words, by calling that prince, “ the mod royal of mor¬ 
tal kings,” jSxvO.suTzTov Svyituv (?xcriAw>! v; that is to lay, that he 
pofleffed in a fupreme degree all royal virtues, and was a 

in all things. 

'It appears, that the authority of king was of no long 
duration, and that it gave place to a republican government, 
as Minos had intended. The fenate, compoied of thirty 
fenators, formed the public council. In that alfembly the 
public affairs were examined, and rcfolntions taken; but 
they were of no force, till the people had given them their 
approbation, and confirmed them by their fufTrages. The 
magiftrates, to the number of ten, eftabliihed for maintaining 
good order in the date, and therefore called * CoJ'mi, held the 
two other bodies of the date in refpcfl, and were the balance 
between them. In time of war the fame perfons commanded 
the army. They were chofen by lot, but only out of cer¬ 
tain families. Their odice was for life, and they were not 
accountable to any for their adminidration. Out of this 
company the fenators were defied. 
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• * 

l'hc Cretans made the flaves and mercenaries cultivate 
their lands, who were obliged to pay thun a certain annual 
Turn. They were called Periceci, apparently from their be¬ 
ing people in the neighbourhood, whom Minos had fub- 
jetted. As they inhabited an iiland, and confequently a 
country feparate from all others, the Cretans had not lo 
much to fear from thefe vallhls as the Lacedaemonians from 


A £lat. in Min, p, 320. 


e Arift, dc rep. h ii. c. 10. 


* xetr/xo;, Ol'do. 
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the Helots, who often joined the neighbouring people againft 
them. f A cuflom anciently eftabiifhed in Crete, from 
whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reafon to 
believe, that the vaflals who maim red the lands, were treated 
with great goodnefs and favour. In the feafis of Mercury, 
the mailers waited on their Haves at table, and did them the 
fame offices as they received trom them the reft of the year; 
precious remains and traces of the primitive world, in 
which all men were equal, that feemed to inform the mailers, 
that their fervants were of the fame condition with them- 
fclves, and that to treat them with cruelty or pride, was to 
renounce humanity. 

£ As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is obliged 
toalfociate co-operators with himfell, for whofe conduct he 
is accountable, Minos charged his brother Rhadamanthus 
with a lhare in the adminiftration of juft ice in the capital 
city; which is the moll clfential and indifpenfible function 
of fovercignty. He knew his probity, difinterefledncfs, 
ability, and conftancy, and had taken pains to form him foi 
fo important an office. Another minifter had the care of 
the reft ol the cities, who made a circuit three times a year, 
to examine whether the laws eftabiifhed by the prince were 
duly obferved, and the inferior magiftrates and officers reli- 
gioully acquitted themfelves of their duty. 

Crete, under fo wife a government changed its afpeft 
entirely, and feemed to have become the abode of virtue, 
probity, and jultice; as we may judge, from what fable tells 
us of the honour Jupiter did thefe three brothers, in making 
them the judges of the other world; for every body knows, 
that {able is founded upon real hiftory, though difguifed 
under agreeable emblems and allegories, adapted to recom¬ 
mend truth by the ornaments of fancy. 

It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law eftabiifhed 
tiom all times, that men in departing out of this life fhould 
be judged, in order to their receiving the reward or puniffi- 
nient due to their good 01 evil actions. In the reign ot 
Saturn, and in the firfl years of that of Jupiter, this judg¬ 
ment was pronounced at the inftant preceding death, which 

' Atlicn. 1 . xiv. p. 639. 8 Plat, in Min. p. 32^ 

1 ‘ i'iul. in Gorg. p. 523—5^6, In Axiocfi. p. 37 u ' 
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left room for very flagrant injufliccs. Princes, who had 

been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their judges in 

all the pomp and fplendor of their power, and producing 

witneffes to depofe in their favour; becaufe, as they were 

{till alive, they dreaded their anger; the judges, dazzled with 

this vain fliow, and deceived by fuch falfc evidence, de- 

* 

dared thefe princes innocent, and difmifled them with per- 
million to enter into the happy abodes of the juft. The fame 
may be faid in regard to the rich; but for the poor and 
helplcfs, calumny and malice purfued them even to this lafi 
tribunal, and found means to have them doomed for ever 
as criminals. 

Fable adds, that, upon reiterated complaints and warm 
remonftrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he 
changed the form of thefe trials. The time for them was 
fixed to he the very moment after death. Rhadamanthus 
and ALacus, both fons of Jove, were appointed judges; the 
fird: for the Afiatics, the other for the Europeans: and 

i 1 

Minos over them to decide fupremely in cafes of doubt and 
obfeurity. Their tribunal is fuuatcrl in a place called The 
Field of Truth, bccaufe neither falfchood nor caiuinnv can 
approach it. The greateft prince muft appear there, as foon 
as he has religned lus lalt breath, deprived of all his gran¬ 
deur, reduced to his naked fdf, without defence or protec¬ 
tion, filent and trembling for his own doom, alter havinir 
macle the whole world tremble for theirs. If he he found 


guilty of crimes, which are of a natuic to be expiated, he is 
confined in Tartarus for a certain time only, and with, 
a durance of being releafed, as foon as lie fit ill he fufHciently 
purified. But it his crimes are unpardonable, fuch as in- 
jutiice, perjury, and the oppredion of his people, he is call 
into the fame Tartarus, there to fuller eternal lnifcries. The 
jud, on the contrary, of whatfoever condition they are, are 
conducted into the blcded abodes ot peace and joy, to 
partake ot a felicity which (hall have no end. 

Who does not fee that the poets, under the cover of thefe 
fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour of the 
gods, intended to give us the model of an accomplithcd 
pimee, whole firft care is to render juflice to his people; 
and to image the extraordinary happinefs Crete enjoyed 
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under the wife government of Minos ? This happinefs did 
not expire with him. 1 The laws he ellablifhed, lubfifted in 
all their vigour even in Plato’s time; that is to fay* more 
than nine hundred years after. k And they were confidered 
as the effect of his long * conversions lor many years with 
Jupiter, who had condefcended to become his teacher, to 
enter into a t familiarity with him as with a friend, and to 
form him in the great art of reigning with a fee ret compla¬ 
cency, as a favourite difciple and a tenderly-beloved Ion. 
It is in this manner Plato explains thele words of Homer: 
1 A/or o apirvs; the moft exalted praile, according to 

him, that can be given to a mortal, and which that poet 
aferibes only to Minos* 

Notwithftanding fo fhiningand folid a merit, the theatres 
of Athens refounded with nothing fo much as imprecations 
again!! the memory of Minos; and Socrates, in the dialogue 
of Plato I have already often cited, obferves upon, and 
gives the reafon for them: but fit ft he makes a rcfle&ion 
well worthy of being weighed. “ When either the praife 
or difpraife of great men is in queftion, it is infinitely pro¬ 
per/* fays he, “ to treat them with circumfpe&ion and wif- 
dom; becaufe upon that depends the idea men form to them- 
felves of virtue and vice, and the diftinftion they ought to 
make between the good and the bad. For/’ adds lie, “ God 
conceives a juft indignation, when a perfon is blamed who 
refembles himfelf; and on the contrary another praifed, who 
is the reverfe of him. We mull not believe that nothing is 
(acred but brafs and marble; (lie fpeaks of the ftatues that 
were worftiipped:) the juft man is the moll facred, and the 
wicked the mod deteftahle, of all beings in this world/* 

After this refleftion, Socrates obferves, that the fource and 
caufe of the Athenians hatred of Minos was the unjuft and 
cruel tribute he impofed upon them, in obliging them to 
fend him, every nine years, feven young men and as many 
maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur; and he could not 
avoid reproaching that prince, with having drawn upon him- 

1 Plat, in Min. p. 321. k Idem. p. 319. 1 OdyflT. T. vcr. 179. 

* lit Jovis arcanis Minos admijus . Ho rat. 

+ This poetical fiflion is pci haps taken from the holy feriptures, which fay 
of Mofcs: “ And the Lord fpnke unto Moles, face to face, as a man fpeaketh 
unto his friend.” ExwL xxxiii. it. 
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felf the abhorrence of a city like Athens abounding with 
learned men, and of having lharpened the tongues ot the 
poets again ft him, a dangerous and lormidable race ot men, 
from thepoifoned fhafts they never fail to let fly againlt their 

enemies. 

It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato imputes 
to Minos the impofition ot that cruel tribute. Apollodorus, 
Strabo, and Plutarch feem to be ot the fame opinion. 
*Monfieur the Abbe Banier alleges and proves, that they are 
miftaken, and confound the firft Minos, of whom we fpeak, 
with a fecond his grandfon, who reigned after him in Crete, 
and to avenge the death of his fon Androgens killed in 
Attica, declared war againft the Athenians, and impofed that 
tribute, to which Theleus put an end by killing the Mino¬ 
taur. It would indeed be difficult to reconcile fo inhuman 
and barbarous a conduct with what all antiquity relates of 
the goodnefs, lenity, and equity of Minos, and the magni¬ 
ficent praifes it beltows upon the polity and inllitutions ot 
Crete. 

It is true the Cretans degenerated very much from their 
ancient reputation, which at length they abfolutely loft by 
an entire change ot their manners, becoming avaricious, 
and felf-interefted to a degree of thinking that no gain was 
bafe, enemies of labour and regularity of life, profefled liars 
and knaves; to that to Cretijc became a proverb amongft 
the Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive. Every body 
knows that + St. Paul cites againft the,m as truth the tefli- 
mony of one of their ancient poets, (it is believed ofEpime- 
nidesjwho paints them in colours much to their dilhonour; 
but this change of maimers, in whatever time it might arrive, 
does not at all ailed the probity of the ancient Cretans, nor 
the glory of Minos their king. 

‘"The molt certain proof of that legithuor’s wifdom, as 
Plato obferves, is the folidand lulling liappincfs, which was 
the elTeft of the foie imitation of his laws by Sparta. Ly- 
curgus had regulated the government of that city upon the 


in 


Plat. p. 3?.o. 


* Mem. dc I’Acad. dcs Infcrip. Tom. III. 

+ Katjrrf an k«k* “The Cretans arc always 

tiars, evil bcafUj flow bellies,” Tiiu.> i. 1a. 
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plan and idea of that of Crete, and it fubfifted in an uniform 
manner for many ages, without experiencing the viciflitudes 
and revolutions fo common in all the other Rates of Greece. 

ARTICLE II. 

Of the Government of Athens . 

T HE government of Athens was neither fo permanent 

nor fo uniform as that of Sparta, but fuffered various 
alterations, according to the diverfity of times and conjunc¬ 
tures. Athens, after having long been governed by kings, 
and afterwards by archons, affumed entire liberty, which 
gave place however for fome years to the tyrannic power ot 
the Pififtratides, but was foon after re-eftablifhed, and fub¬ 
fifted with fplendor till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking 
of the city by the Lacedaemonians. Thefe fubjefted them 
to the Thirty Tyrants, whofe authority was not of long dura, 
tion, and gave place again to liberty, which continued amidfl 
various events during a long feries of years, till the Roman 
power had fubdued Greece and reduced it into a province. 

I Ihall confider in this place only the popular govern¬ 
ment, and fhall examine in particular five or fix heads: the 
foundation of the government according to Solon’s eftablifh- 
ment, the different parts ot which the republic confifted, the 
council or fenate of the five hundred, the affemblies of the 
people, the different tribunals for the adminiftration of juf- 
tice, the revenues or finances of the republic. I fhall be 
obliged to be more extenfive upon what regards the govern¬ 
ment of Athens, than I have been upon that of Sparta, be- 
caufc the latter is almoft fufficiently known, from what has 
been laid ot it in the lite of Lycurgus”. 

Sect. I. Foundation of the Government of Athens according 

to Solon j Plan . 

* O OLON was not the fir ft who eftablifhed the popular 

government at Athens. Thefeus long before him had 
traced out the plan, and began the execution of it. After 

n Vol. II. •Hut, in Thef. p. to, ti. 
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having united the twelve towns into one city, he divided the 

inhabitants into three bodies; that of the nobility, to whom 

the fuperintendance in religious affairs, and all offices were 

confided; the labourers or hu lb and men; and the artifans. 

He had propofed the ellabliffiment ot a kind of equality 

between the three orders. For if the nobles were confider- 

able by their honours and dignities, the hufbandmen had the 

advantage of their utility to the public, and the neceffity 

there was for their labours ; and the artifans had the fupe- 

riority to both the other bodies in their number. Athens, 

t.o fpeak properly, did not become a popular Rate, till the 

eftablifliment of the nine Archons, wliofe authority conti- 

/ 

nued only for one year, whereas before it was for ten; and 
it was not till many years after, that Solon, by the wifdom of 
his laws, inftituted and confirmed this form of government. 

p Solon’s great principle was to cftablifh as much as pof- 
ftble a kind of equality amongft his citizens, which he re¬ 
garded with reafon as the foundation and eflential point of 
liberty. He refolved therefore to leave the public employ¬ 
ments in the hands of the rich, as they had been till then, 
but to give the poor alfo fome (hare in the government, from 
which they were excluded. For this reafon he made an 
eftimation of what each individual was worth. Thofe who 
were found to have an annual revenue of five hundred mea- 
fures, as well in grain as liquid things, were placed in the 
firfl. clafs, and called the Pentaco/iomedimni, that is, thofe 
who had a revenue of five hundred meafures. The fccomi 


clafs was compofed of fuch as had three hundred, and couh 
maintain a horfe for war; thefe were called horfemen o. 
knights. Thofe who had only two hundred, were in tin 
third clafs, and were called * Zugita. Out of thefe tbret 
clafTes only the magiflrates and commanders were chol’en 
All the other citizens, who were below thefe three claffes 
and had lefs revenues, were comprifed under the name o! 
Theli, hirelings, or workman labouring with their hands, 
Solon did not permit them to hold any office, and -.ranted 


* in Solon* p, 87. 

Mtis btl!eved tI,c y were fo called from their bring ranked between Hu 
■ mghis and the Thai; as in the galleys, thofe who rowed in the middle were 
termed Zugiue; their place -vat between the Thalami'.c and Thnmim. 
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them only the right of giving their fuffrages in the aflemblies 
and trials of the people, which at firft feemed a very flight 
privilege, but at length was found to be a very great advan¬ 
tage, as will appear in the fequel. I do not know whether 
Solon forefaw it, but he ufed to fay**, that the people were 
never more obedient and fubmiflive, than when they pof- 
fefled neither too much nor too little liberty: which comes 
very near Galba’s expreflion r , when to incline Pifo to treat 
the Roman people with goodnefs and lenity, he defires him 
to remember, * that he was going to command men who 
were incapable of bearing either entire liberty or abfolute 
fubjeftion. 

s The people of Athens, being become more haughty after 
their viftories over the Perfians, pretended to have a right to 
fliare in all the public offices and the magiftracy; and Arif- 
tides, to prevent the diforders which too tenacious oppofi- 
tion might have occafioned, thought proper to give way to 
them in this point. r It appears however from a paflage in 
Xenophon, that the people contented themfelves with the 
offices from whence fome profit arofe, and left thofe, which 
related more particularly to the government of the Hate, in 
the hands of the rich. 

u The citizens of the three firft clafles paid every year 
a certain fum of money, to be laid up in the public treafury; 
the firft a + talent, the knights half a talent, and the Zugitae 
ten ^ minae. 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order of the 
clafles, as their revenues augmented, the people were allow¬ 
ed to rife to a fuperior clafs. 

If * Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two coun¬ 
cils, which were a kind of double limitation to fix and tem¬ 
per the aflemblies of the people. The firft was the Areopa¬ 
gus : but it was much more ancient than his inflitutions, and 
he only reformed it, and gave it new luftre by augmenting 
its power. The f’econd was the council of the four hun- 

i Flut. in Solon, p. 11 o. r Tacit. Hift. 1 . x.c. 16. 

' Pint, in Ariftid. p. 33a. 1 Xenopli. dc rep. Athen. p. 691. 

u Pollux. 1 . viii. c. 10, x In Solon, p. 88. 

’■ hnfrruturui is hminibus , qui ncc totum fenitutm pati pojjunt, n;c lot am fiber tatm> 

i One thoufand Fiend) crowns, 
t Five hundred livid. 
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'dred, that is, a hundred of each tribe; for Cecrops, the firft: 
king of the Athenians, had divided the people into four 
tribes. Clifthenes long after him changed that order, and 
eftablilhed ten. It was in this council of the four hun¬ 
dred, all affairs were confidered before they were propofed 
to the aflcmbly of the people, as we fhall foon explain. 

I do not mention here another divifion of the people into 
three parties or factions, which till the time of Pififtraius 
were a continual fource of troubles and {'editions. One of 
thefe three parties was formed out of thofc who inhabited 
the high lands, and favoured popular government; the other 
out of thofe who lived in the plains, and they were for 
oligarchy ; and the third out of the people upon the coaft, 
and thefe held the mean between both. 

It is necefl’ary, for the better underflauding what we have 
now faid, to enter into a more particular account of the 
Athenian people. 

Sect. II. Of the Inhabitants of Athens, 

y HPHERE were three forts of inhabitants of Athens: citi- a. m. 

zens, ft rangers, and fervants. In the account taken 
by Demetrius Phalereus in the 96th Olympiad, their number * 
amounted to twenty-one thoufand citizens, ten thoufand 
ft rangers, and* forty thoufand fervants. The number of 
citizens was almoft the fame in the time of Cecrops, and 
lefs under Pericles. 


1. Of the Citizens . 


A citizen could only be fuch by birth or adoption. To 
be a natural denizen of Athens, it was necelfary to be 
born of a father and mother both free, and Athenians. 2 We 
have feen that Pericles reftored this law to all its force, 
which had not been exaflly obferved, and which he himfelf 
fome final 1 time alter inlringcd. i lie people could conler 
tlie licedom of the city upon Ilrangevs ; and thofc, whom 


V Allien. 1 . vi. p. 272. 


* Vol. III. 
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they had fo adopted, enjoyed almoft the fame rights and 
privileges as the natural citizens. The quality ot citizen 
of Athens was fometimes granted in honour and gratitude 
to thofe who had rendered great fervices to the ftate; as 
to Hippocrates; and even kings have fometimes canvaff- 
ed that title for themfelves and their children. Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus, thought it much to his honour* 

When the young men attained the age of twenty, they 
were inrolled upon the lift of citizens, alter having taken an 
oath; and it was only in virtue of that public and folemn 
aft, that they became members of the ftate. The form of 
this oath is exceedingly remarkable, which Stobaeus and 
a Pollux have preserved in the following words: u I will 
never difhonour the profeflion of arms, nor fave my lite by 
a fhameful flight. I will fight to my lafl breath for the re¬ 
ligion and civil interefts of the ftate, in conceit with the 
other citizens; and alone, if occafion be. I will not bring 
my country into a worfe condition than I found it, but will 
ufe my utnioft endeavours to make it more happy and 
flourifbing. I will always fubmit ray felt to the laws and 
magiftrates, and to all that fhall be ordained by the common 
confent ol the people. If any one (hall violate, or make 
void the laws, I will not difgtiife or conceal fuch an attempt, 
but will oppofe it either alone or in conjunttion with my 
fellow-citizens; and I will conftantly adhere to the religion 
ot my forefathers. To all which I call to witnefs Agraulis, 
Enyalus, Mars, and Jupiter . 19 I leave the reader to his 
own reflections upon this augufl ceremony, well adapted to 
ir.fpire the love ol their country into ilie hearts of the young 


citizens. 


The whole people at firll had been divided into four 
tribes, and aherwards into ten. Each tribe was fubtlividcd 
info ieveral pans, which were called Pagi . It was 

!»v ihelo two titles the citizens were deferibed in the public 
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2. Of the Strangers* 

I call thofc by that name, who being of a foreign coun¬ 
try, came to fettle at Athens, or in Attica, whether for the 
fake of commerce, or the exercifing any trade. They were 
termed //.etojko;, inquilini. They had no (hare in the govern¬ 
ment, nor votes in the adembly of the people, and could 
not be admitted into any office. They put themfelves under 
the prote&ion of fome citizen, as we find from a paflage of 
* Terence, and upon that account were obliged to render 
him certain duties and fervices, as the clients did at Rome 
to their patrons. They were held to obferve all the laws of 
the republic, and to conform entirely to all its cuftoms. 
They paid a yearly tribute to the date of twelve + drachmas, 
and in default of payment were made Haves, and expofed to 
fale. b Xenocrates, the celebrated, but poor philofopher, 
was very near experiencing this misfortune, and was carried 
to prifon; but Lycurgus, the orator, having paid the tax, re¬ 
leafed him from the farmers of the public revenues; a kind 
of men who, in all times, have been very little fenfible to 
merit, with the exception of an exceeding few of their 
number. That philofopher, meeting fome time after the 
fons of his deliverer, told them, “ I pay your father the 

favour he has done me with ufury, for all the world praifes 
him upon my account/' 


3. Oj the Servant 

i neie were two kinds of them, d he one, who were free, 
and not able to get their bread by their work, were obliged 
by the bad Hate of their affairs to go into fcvvice, and their 
condition was cafy, and not laborious. The fervicc of the 
otlui was lorced and unavoidable; thefc were Haves, who 
had either been taken prifoners in war, or bought of Inch as 
Mafficked publicly in them. Part of their mafia's ellate 

b PIut. in Flamin. p. 375. 

' / semmciidaiit in clitnltlm ctjidcm: Nobis Mil ft ft. Eunuch. Aft 

v. Seen, ulc. 
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eon filled in them, who difpofed abfolutcly of them, but 
generally treated them with great humanity. c Demollhenes 

obfervcs, in one of his harangues, that the condition of fer- 

* 

vants was infinitely more gentle at Athens than any where 
clfc. There was in that city an afylum and place of refuge 
for (laves, where the bones of Thefeus had been interred, 
and that afylum fubfilted in Plutarch’s time. How glorious 
was it for Thefeus, that his tomb Ihould do that twelve hun¬ 
dred years after his death, which he had done himfelf during 
his life, and continue the protestor ot the opprelfed, as he 
had been. 

d When the Haves were treated with too much rigour and 
inhumanity, they had their aftion againft their mailers, who 
were obliged to fell them to others, ii the fa ft was fufficiently 
proved. c They could ranfom themfelves even againft their 
mailers’ con feat, when they had laid up money enough for 
that purpofe. For out of what they got by their labour, after 
having paid a certain proportion to their mailers, they kept 
the remainder for themfelves, and made a Hock of it at their 
own difpofal. Private perfons, when they were fatisfied 
with their fervices, often gave the fe (laves their liberty; and 
the fame grace was always granted them by the public, 
when the neceflity of the times obliged the Hate to arm and 
lift them for the war amongll the citizens. 

The humane and equitable ufage, with which the Athe¬ 
nians treated their lervants and Haves, was an cfTeft of the 
good temper natural to that people, and very remote from 

ih c anil ere and cruel leverity ol the Lacedaemonians in re- 

# 

yard to their Helms, wliich often brought their republic to 
• fie vety brink ot deflruftion. f Plutarch, with great reafort, 
condemns this rigour. He thinks it proper to habituate 
one's fell always to mercy, even with regard to beads, were 
it onl)*, lays he, to learn by that means to treat men well, and 
lor the fake of habituating humanity and benevolence. He 

and very pro¬ 
per to explain the char after of the Athenians. After having 
iinillied the temple called lltcalonptdon , they fet all the 
Vails ol luuden at liberty, that had been employed in the 

' 1 ImI?}• a *' Pint. Ac luperftit, p, 166. 

{ Hue inCatonc, p. 338, 339. 
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work, and affigned them fat pafturages as confederated ani¬ 
mals. And it was faid, that one of thefe bealts having come 
to offer itfelf at the work, and put itfelf at the head of thofe 
that drew the carriages to the citadel, walking foremofl as if 
to exhort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a 
decree, that the creature fhould be maintained at the public 
expence till its death. 

Sect. III. Of the Council or Senate of Five Hundred. 

I N confequence of Solon’s inftitutions, the people of 
Athens had a great Chare and authority in the government. 
Appeals might be brought to their tribunal in all caufes; 
they had a right to cancel the old laws, and eftablifh new 
ones; in a word, all important affairs, whether relating to 
war or peace, were decided in their affemblies. In order 
to their determinations being made with more wifdom and 
maturity, Solon had inftituted a council, compofed of four 
hundred fenators, a hundred out of each tribe, which were 
then four in number; they prepared and digefted the affairs 
which were to be laid before the people, as wc fhall foon 
explain more at large. Clifthenes, about a hundred years 
after Solon, having increafed the number of tribes to ten, 
augmented a!Co that of the fenators to five hundred; each 
tribe fapplying fifty. This was called the council, or fo¬ 
liate, of the Five Hundred. They received their ftipend 
out of the public treafury. 

They were chofen by lot, in which they made ufe of black 
and white beans, which were mingled and fhaken in an urn, 
and each tribe gave in the names of thofe who afpired to' 
that truft, and had the revenue affigned by the laws to qua¬ 
lify them for it. None could be admitted under the age of 
thirty. After enquiry made into the manners and conduft 
of the candidate, he was made to take an oath, whereby lie 
engaged to give at all times the bcfl counfel he could to 

the people oi Athens, and never to depart in the leaf! from 
the tenor of the laws. 
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who were to prefide in it, called * Pry lanes , and this rank 
was decided by lot. This prefidency continued thirty-five 
days, which being reckoned ten times, amounts to the num¬ 
ber of days, except four, of the lunar year followed at 
Athens. This time of the prefidency, or prytanifm, was 
divided into five weeks with regard to the five tens of the 
Prytanes , who were to prefide in them, and every week fe- 
ven of thefeten Prytanes, drawn by lot, preficled, each then- 
day, and were denominated npostyat, that is to fay, Prefidents . 
He, t who was fo for the day, prefided in the affembly of 
the fenators and in that of the people. He was charged 
with the public feal, as alfo with the keys of the citadel and 
treafury. 

The fenators, before they affembled, offered a facrificeto 
Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of 
goddejs of good counfd\ y to demand the prudence and un¬ 
demanding neceflary in wife deliberations. The prcfident 
propofed the bufinefs, which was to be confidered in the aft 
fcmbly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and always 
Handing. After a queftion had been fettled, it was drawn 
up in writing, and read with a loud voice. Each fenator then 
gave his vote by fcrutiny, in putting a bean into the urn. If 
the number of the white beans carried it, the queftion puffed, 
otherwife it was rejetled. This fort of decree was called 
¥Y)$HjiAx y or as much as to fay preparatory refolu- 

tion. It was afterwards laid before the affembly of the peo¬ 
ple, where, if it was received and approved, it had the force 
of a law; if not, its authority fubfifled only one year. This 
fhows with what wifdom Solon eftablifiied this council, to 
inform and direft the people, to fix their inconftancy, to 
prevent their temerity, and to alfift their deliberations with 
a prudence and maturity not to be expe&ed in a confufed 
and tumultuous affembly, compofed of a great number of 
citizens, inofiof them without education, capacity, or much 
zeal for the public good. The reciprocal dependency and 
natural iutercourfe of the two bodies of the ftate, which 
were obliged to lend each other their authority, and remained 

* iJryh-mr. -t He was called E7 Ufa?');. 

'1 BtiXtuiS) ftuKu\u, 
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equally without force when without union and a good un* 
derftanding, were bcfides a method judicioufly contrived 
for fupporting a wife balance between the two bodies; the 
people not being able to inftitute any thing without its 
being fir ft propofed and approved by the fenate, nor the fe¬ 
nate to pafs any decree into a law till it had been ratified by 

the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by the 
matters which were treated in it; the fame, without any 
exception, as were laid before the people; wars, taxes, 
maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alliances, in a word, what¬ 
ever related to government; without mentioning the ac¬ 
count which they obliged the magiftrates to give on quitting 
their offices, and their frequent decifions and judgments 
upon the moll ferious and important affairs. 

Sect. IV. Of the Areopagus . 

T HIS council took its name from the place where it af- 
fembled, called * the quarter, or hill of Mars, becaufe, 
according to fome, Mars had been cited thither in judgment 
for a murder committed by him. It was believed to be as 
ancient as the nation. Cicero and Plutarch attribute the 
iiiftitution of it to Solon; but he only re-eftablifhed it, by 
giving it more luftre and authority than it had had till then, 
and for that reafon was looked upon as its founder. The 
number of the fenators of the Areopagus was not fixed; at 
certain times they amounted to two or three hundred. Solon 
thought proper, that only thofe who had borne the office 
of arc ho n fhould he honoured with that dignity. 

This fenate had the care of feeing the laws duly obferved, 
of infpefting the manners of the people, and cfpecially of 
judging in criminal cafes. They held their fittings in an 
open place, and during the night. The former very pro¬ 
bably to avoid being under the fame roof with the criminals, 
and not to defile themi'clves by fuch a commerce with them ; 
the latter, that they might not be foftened by the fight of the 
guilty, and might judge according to judice and the laws. 
It was for the fame reafon the orators were not permitted to 

* Agno; crayo;. 

G 2 
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ufe their exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the 
paflions, and were obliged to confine themfelves folely to 
the fubjeft matter of their caufe. The feverity of their judg¬ 
ments was exceedingly dreaded, particularly in regard to 
murder, and they were highly attentive to infpire their citi¬ 
zens with horror for that crime. They * condemned a child 
to be put to death for making it his paftime to put out the 
eyes of quails; conceiving this fanguinary inclination, as 
the mark ol a very wicked difpofition, which might one 
day prove fatal to many, if he were fuffered to grow up with 
impunity. 

The affairs of religion, as blafphemics againfl the gods, 
contempt of facred myfleries, different fpecies of impiety, 
and the introdii&ion of new ceremonies and new divinities, 
were alfo brought before this tribunal. x We read in Juftin 
Martyr, that Plato, who in his travels in Egypt had acquired 
great lights concerning the unity of God, when he returned 
to Athens, took great care to difTembleand conceal his fen- 
timents, for fear of being obliged to appear and give an ac¬ 
count of them before the Areopagitae; and we know that St. 
Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new do&rine?, 
and endeavouring to introduce new gods. 

Thefe judges were in great reputation for their probity, 
equity, and prudence, and generally refpe&ed. Cicero, 
in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the fortitude, con- 
ftaney, and wife feverity of the Roman fenate, thinks he 
makes a great encomium upon it, in comparing it with the 
Areopagus. z Senatus , Apioi<& nil conflantius , nil 

ftvaius , nil fortius . Cicero mu ft have conceived a very 
advantageous idea of it, to fpeak of it as he does in the firft 
book of his Offices. + He compares the famous battle of 


a Cohort, ad Graze. y A£ts xvii, 18— ao. 

* Ad Attic, I. i. Ep. 13. 

* Ntc mihj vidatiur Jrcopagitcv , cum damnaverunt puerm oculos coturnicum eruenten , 
filiud judicajfe , rjitdm id fignum cjj'e pejniciojijima- mentis t multifque malo future fi ado - 

tcx'ijj.t. Qu N T I L. 1. V. C. 9 , 

t Quamvis l hcmijloclc 1 jure laudctur , et fit ejus nomen , qudm So!on if , il!u/lriuS } «- 
teturqae Su/amis tlariffimce tejlis vicloruv , q\uv anUpunntur con ft!jo Solon is c.i> quo 
primum conjlitoit Anojmgitis; non minus prcvclarum hoc, qudm Hind, judirandom ejl. 
Iliad enim fond prafuit , hoc fanper prodent dvitati: hoc confilio leges Athcmenjium , 
hoc mujorum injUtutu favantur. Et Thtmijloclcs quidm nihil dixerit, in quo ipje /he- 
opagum juverit s at ilk adjuvit The mifloe lem. HJl enim helium gejlum conjilw Smilus e;us, 
qui a Svlone erat conjitutus, Offic/ 1 , i. n, 7$. 
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Salamin, in which Themiftocles had fo great a part, with the 
eflablifhment of the Areopagus, that he afcribes to Solon; 
and makes no fcruple to prefer, or at lead to equal the legil- 
lator’s fervice to that for which Athens was obliged to the 
general of its army. “ For in reality,” fays he, “ that vic¬ 
tory was ufeful to the republic only for once, but the Are*- 
opagus will be fo throughout all ages; as by the wifdom of 
that tribunal, the laws and ancient cuftoms of the Athenian 
Rate are prcferved. Themiftocles did no fervice to the 
Areopagus, but the Areopagus abundantly contributed to 
the victory of Themiftocles; becaufe the republic was at 
that time direfted by the wife counfels ol that auguft fe- 
nate.” 


It appears from this paflage oi Cicero, that the Areo¬ 
pagus had a great fhare in the government, and I do not 
doubt but it is confulted upon important affairs. Cicero lierc 
perhaps may have confounded the council of the Areopagus 
with that of the Five Hundred. It is certain, however, 
that the Areopagitze were extremely aftive in the public 
affairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, becaufe, 
chance having always been again ft him, he had not palfcd 
through any of the employments neceffary to his admiflion, 
attempted to weaken its authority, and attained his point: 
which is a great blot in his reputation. 


Sect. V. Of the Magi fir cites. 

4 

♦ 

O F tlicfe a great number were eftablifhed for different 
functions. I fhall (peak only of the Archons, who are 
the molt known. I have obferved elfewhere that they fuc- 
cceded the kings, and that their authority at firft continued 
during life. It was at length limited to ten years, and re¬ 
duced at laft only to one. When Solon was commiffioned 
to reform the government, he found them upon this foot, 
and to the number of nine. He did not abolifh their office, 
but lie very much diminilhed their power. 

The firll of thefc nine magi II rates was called the Ar- 

c ii o n , b v way of eminence, and the year denominated front 

* *' • 
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him: * Under fuck an Archon fuch a battle was fought. 
The fecund was called the King, which was the remains 
and footfteps of the authority to which they had fucceeded. 
The third was THE Polemarch, who at firfl: commanded 
the armies, and always retained the name* though he had 
not the fame authority* of which he had fo long preferved 
fome part. For we have feen* in fpeaking of the battle of 
Marathon, that tire polemarch had a right to vote in the coun¬ 
cil of war, as well as the ten generals then in command. 
The fix other archons wei'e called by the common name* 
ThesmotiIET/E j which implies that they had a particular 
fuperintendcnce over the laws, in order to their being duly 
obferved. Thefe nine archons had each of them a pecu¬ 
liar province, and were judges in certain affairs allotted to 
their cognizance. I do not think it neceffary to enter into 
the particulars ot their duty, nor into tliofe of many other 
employments and offices, eltablifhed for the adminiftration 
of jullice, for the levying of taxes and tributes* for the pre-> 
fervation of good order in the city, for fupplying it with 
provifions, in a word, for every thing relating to commerce 
and civil fociety* 


T 


Sect. VI. Of the. AJfemhlies of the People . 

HESE were of two forts, the one ordinary and fixed to 
certain days, and lor thefe there was no kind of funu 
xnons; the other extraordinary, according to the different, 
occafions that arofc, and the people were informed of it by 
exprefs proclamation. 

The place for the alfembly was not fixed. Sometimes 
it was the public market-place, foinetimes a part of the city 
near the citadel, called Uw|, and lometimes the theatre of 
Bacchus. 

The ITytanes generally afTembled the people. Some days 
before the alfembly papers were fixed up, wherein the bufi- 
nels to be conlidercd was let down. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give 
their liitfrages. They were liable to a penalty, who failed ol 

being pi dent at the alfembly, or who came too hue; and 

% 

* From whence he was alfo called 
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to induce tlieir pun&ual attendance, a reward was annexed 
to it, at fir ft of an obolus, which was the fixth part of a 
drachma, then of three oboli, which made about five pence 

french. 

The affembly always began with facrifices and prayers, in 
order for the obtaining from the gods the knowledge and un- 
derflanding neceffary to wife deliberations, and they never 
failed to add the moll terrible imprecations againft fuch as 
Ihouid wilfully advife any thing contrary to the public 

prefident propofed the affair upon which they were 
to deliberate. If it had been examined in the fenate, and 
drawn up there as a queftion, it was read; after which thofe 
who would fpeak were invited to afeend the tribunal, that 
they might be the better heard by the people, and inform 
them in the matter propofed. The oldeft general fpoke firll, 
and then the reft according to their feniority: when the ora¬ 
tors had done fpeaking, and concluded that it was neceffary 
to approve or rejeft the decree of the fenate, the people 
proceeded to vote, and the moft common method of doing 
it was by holding up their hands, to denote their approba¬ 
tion; which was called The affembly was fome- 

times adjourned till another day, bccaufe it was too late for 
the number of thofe who lifted up their hands to be diftin- 
guifhed, and the plurality decided. After a refolution had 
been formed in this manner it was reduced to writing, and 
read by an ollicer to the people with a loud voice, who 
confirmed it again by holding up their hands as before; 
after which the decree had the force of a law. And this 
was called 4 -Yificr/ACi, from the Greek word which 



fignifies a pebble, or J'tnail Jione , bccaufe they were feme- 
times ufed in giving fuffrages by ferutiny. 

All the great affairs oi the republic were Jifclifted in thefe 
affernblies. It was in them new laws were propofed and old 
ones amended; the religion and worlhip of the gods exa¬ 
mined; magi ft races, generals, and ofticers created; tlieir 
behaviour and conduct enquired into; peace or war con¬ 
cluded ; deputies and amluifadors appointed ; treaties and 
alliances ratified; treedom of the city granted; iewaids 
and honours decreed for thofe woo had diftinguiihed ihem- 
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felvcs in war, or rendered great fervices to the republic; 
and puniftiments ordained for thofe who had behaved them-'' 
felves ill , or had violated the laws of the ftate, and were ba- 
nifiled by oftracifm. In fine, juftice was adminiftered, and 
judgment pa fled there, upon the moft important affairs. 
We fee, from this account, which is, however, very impel- 
left, how far the people’s power extended; and with what 
truth it may be faid, that the government of Athens, though 
qualified with ariftocracy, and the authority of the elders, 
was, by its conflitution, democratica! and popular. 

I fhall take occafion to obferve in the fequel, of what 
weight the talent of eloquence is in fuch a republic; and 
hi what manner orators ought to be confidered in it. It is not 
eafy to conceive, how they could make themfelves heard in 
fo numerous an affembly, and where fuch a multitude of 
auditors were prefent. We may judge how great that was, 
from what has been faid of it in two inftances. The firfi re¬ 
lates to oftracifm, and the other to the adoption of a ftranger 
for a citizen. On each of thefe occafions, it was neceffary 
that no lefs than fix thoufand citizens Ihould be prefent in 
the afiembly. 

I referve for another place the reflexions, which naturally 
arife from what I have already related, and what it re¬ 
mains for me to fay further upon the government of Athens. 

Sect. VII. Of Trials. 

'T'HERE Were different tribunals, according to the dif- 
-*■ fcrence of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals 
might be brought to the people from all decrees of other 
judges, and this it was that rendered their power fo great, 
and confiderablc. a All the allies, when they had any caufc 
to try, were obliged to repair to Athens; where they often 
remained a confiderablc time, without being able to obtain 
audience, Irom the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. 
This law had been impofed upon them, in order to render 
them more dependent upon the people, and more fubinif- 
(ive to their authority; inftead of which, had they lent com- 
miflioners to the places, they would have been the foie per- 

* Xcnoph. dc Rep. Athcn. p. 6G4. 
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Rms, to whom the allies would have made their court and 
paid their homage. 

The parties pleaded their caufcs either in perfon, or em¬ 
ployed advocates to do it for them. The time allowed for 
the hearing was generally fixed, and a water clock, called in 
Greek regulated its duration. The decree was 

palled by plurality of voices; and when the fuffrages were 
equal, the judges inclined to the fide of mercy, and acquitted 
theaccufed. It is remarkable that a friend was not obliged 
to give evidence againfl a friend. 

All the citizens, even the pooreft, and fuch as had no 
eftates, were admitted into the number of the judges, provid¬ 
ed they had attained the age of thirty, and were known to 
be perfons of good morals. Whilft they fat in judgment, 
they held in their hands a kind of feeptre, which was the 
mark of their dignity, and laid it down when they with¬ 
drew. 

The judges’ falary was different at different times. They 
had at firfl only an obolus a day, and afterwards three, where 
their fee remained fixed. It was but a fmall matter in it- 
felf, but became in time a very great charge to the public, 
andexhauflcd the treafury without much enriching particu ¬ 
lars. We may judge of this from what is related in Ariflo- 
phanes’s comedy of The Wafps , wherein that poet ridicules 
the paffion of the Athenians for trying caufes, and their 
eager defire for the gain arifing from it, which protrafted 
and multiplied fuitsto infinity. 

In this comedy, a young Athenian, who was to a£l the 
part I have mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of 
Athens into ridicule, from a Rate of the revenues paid into 
the public treafury, finds their amount to be two thoufand 
talents*. He then examines how much of that fum falls to 
the (hare of the judges, with whom Athens was overrun, at 
three oboli a head per day. This appears to be annually, in¬ 
cluding all of them, only a hundred and filty talents t. The 
calculation is eafy. The judges were paid only ten months 
in the year, the other two being employed in feftivals, when 
all proceedings at law were prohibited. Now three oboli 

* About 280,0001. ftcrling. 

+ About 7,000! fieriing. 
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a clay paid to fix thoufand men, make fifteen talents a 
month, and in confequence one hundred and fifty in ten 
months. According to this Calculation, the moft afliduous 
judge gained only feventy-five livres (about three guineas) 
a year. “ What then becomes of the remainder of the two 
thoufand talents ?” cries the young Athenian. “ What,” 
replies his father, who was one of the judges, “ it goes to 

thofe-but let us not expofe the fhame of Athens; let us 

always be for the people.” The young Athenian goes on to 
explain that the remainder went to fuch as robbed the pub¬ 
lic treafury ; to the orators, who inceffantly flattered the 
people; and to thofe who were employed in the govern¬ 
ment and army. I have extra£ied this remark from the works 
of Father Brumoi the Jefuit, with which I Ihall make very 
free when I come to fpeak of public fhows and dramatic re- 
prefentations. 


Sect. VIII. OJtht AmphiElyons 


T HE famous council of the Amphi&yons is introduced 
here, though not particular to the Athenians, but 
common to all Greece, becaufe it is often mentioned in th& 
Grecian hiflory, and I do not know whether I (hall have a 
more natural occafion to fpeak of it. 

The affembly of the Amphi&yons was, in a manner, the 
holding of a general affembly of the Rates of Greece. The 
eftablifhment of it is attributed to Amphi&yon, king of 
Athens and fon of Deucalion, who gave them Ins name. 
His principal view in the inftitution of this council, was to 
unite, in the facred band of amity, the fevcral people of 
Greece admitted into it, and to oblige them, by that union, 
to undertake the defence of each other, and be mutually 
vigilant lor the happinefs and tranquillity of their country. 
The Amphifclvons were alfo created to be the protcOors of 
the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of the prodigious 
riches of that temple; and alfo to adjudge the differences 
which might arife between the Delphians, and thofe who 
came to confultthe oracle. This council was held at Ther- 
mopohe, and lometimcs at Delphos itfclf. It affcmblcd re- 
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tfularly twice a year, in the fpring and autumn, and more 

Frequently when affairs required. 

The number of people of cities which had a right to fit irt 
this affembly is not prccifely known, and varied, without 
doubt, at different times. When the Lacedaemonians* in 
order to pafs in it what decrees they thought fit* were tor 
excluding the Theffalians, Argivcs, and Thebans, b The- 
miftocles, in the fpeech he made to the Amphi&yons to pre¬ 
vent that defign from taking effett, feems to infinuate, that 
there were only one-and-thirty cities at that time which had 
this right. 

Each city fent two deputies, and, in confequence, had 
two votes in the council* and that without difl.inclion, or the 
more powerful having any prerogative of honour or pre¬ 
eminence over the inferior Rates in regard to the fuffrages; 
the liberty upon which thefe people valued themfelves, re¬ 
quiring that every thing Ihould be equal amongft them. 

The Amphiftyons had full power to difeufs and deter¬ 
mine finally in all differences which might arife between the 
Amphiftyonic cities, and to fine the culpable in fuch man¬ 
ner as they thought fit* They could employ not only the 
rigour of the laws in the execution of their decrees, hut even 
raife troops, if it were neceffary, to compel fuch as rebelled 
to fubmit to them. The three facred wars undertaken by 
their order* of which I have fpoken elfewhere, are an evi¬ 
dent proof of this power. 

Before they were inftalled into this body, they took a very 
remarkable oath, of which * ^E-fchines has preferred the 
form ; it runs to this effefil: “ I fwear that I will never de- 
flroy any of the cities-honoured with the right of fitting in 
the Amphifilyonic council, nor turn their running waters 
out of their courfe either in times of war or peace: if any 
people (hall make fuch an attempt, I hereby engage to carry 
the war into their country, to demolilh their cities, towns, 
and villages, and to treat them in all things as the mod 
cruel enemies. Moreover, if, at any time, any perfon (hall 
dare to be fo impious to Real and take away any of the rich 
offerings, preferved in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, 

b Plut. in Thcmift, p. 122. 

* jRfchin, in Orat, jwCfnt;. 
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or abet any others in committing that crime, either by aid-* 
ing or only coiinfelling him therein, I will ufe my feet, 
hands, voice, in a word, all my powers and faculties, to 
avenge fuch facrilege.” That oath was attended with the 
mofl terrible imprecations and execrations. “That if any 
one infringes any tiling contained in the oath I have now 
taken, whether private perfon, city, or people, may that 
perfon, city, or people, be deemed accurfed; and in that ac¬ 
ceptation, experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, La- 
tona, Diana, and Minerva the foreknower. May their 
country produce none of the fruits of the earth, and their 
Women, in Head of generating children refembling their fa¬ 
thers, bring forth nothing but mo niters : may their animals 
fhare in the fame curfc. May thofe facrilegious men lofe 
all fuits at law; may they be conquered in war, have their 
houfes dcmolidicd, and be themfelves and their children put 
to the fword.” I am not aflouilhed, that after fuch terrible 
engagements, the holy war, undertaken by the order of the 
Amphiftyons, fliould he carried on with lb much ardour 
and fury. The religion of an oath was of great force with 
the ancients; and how much more regard ought to be had 
to it in the Chrillian world, which profclles to believe, that 
the violation of it (hall be punifhed with eternal torments; 
and yet how many are there amongft us, who make a trifle 
of breaking through the moll folemn oaths ? 

The authority of the Amphitiyons had always been of 
great weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceedingly 
from the moment they condefcemled to admit Philip of Ma- 
cedon into their body. For that prince, enjoying by this 
means all their rights and privilege:., foon knew how to fet 
himfelf above all law, and to abufe his power fo far, as to 
prefide by proxy both in this illuitrious allcmbly, and in the 
Pythian games; of which games the Amphi£tyons were 
judges and Agonothctac, in virtue of their office. This Dc- 
moilhenes reproaches him with in his third Philippic!;; 

“ When he does not deign,” lays he, “ to honour us with 


Ills p re fence, he fends ms slaves to prelid cover us.” An 
odious, but cmphaiical term, and in the fpiritof the Grecian 
liberty, by which the Athenian orator images the bafe and 
abjeft fubjedion of thegrcatcll lords in Philip's court. 
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If the reader defires a further knowledge of what relates to 
the Amphi&yons, the diflertations of Monficur Valois c may 
be confulted, in the Memoirs ot the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres, wherein this fubjeft is treated with great extent and 

erudition. 


Sect. IX. Of the Revenues of Athens. 

T HE revenues according to the paflage of Ariftophanes 
which I have cited above, and in confequence as they 
flood in the time ol the Peloponnefian war, amounted to 
two thoufand talents, that is to fay, to fix millions of livres. 
They were generally reduced to four fpecies. 

i. The firll relates to the revenues arifing from agricul¬ 
ture, the fale of woods, the produce of mines, and other 
funds of a like nature, appertaining to the public. Amongft 
thefe may be included the duties upon the import and export 
of merchandife, and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of 
the city, as well natives as ftrangers. 

The hiftory of Athens often mentions the filver mines of 
Laurium, which was a mountain fituate between the Pi- 
raeeum and Cape Sunium; and tliofe of Thrace, from 
whence many perfons extracted immenfe riches, t Xeno¬ 
phon, in a treatife wherein he flates this matter at large, de~ 
monflrates, how much the public might gain by induftri- 
oufly working thefe mines, from the example of the many 
perfons they had enriched. d Hipponicus let his mines, and 
fix hundred Oaves, to an undertaker, who paid him an 
X obolus a day for each (lave, clear of all charges, which 
amounted in the whole to a mina, about two pounds five 
Jhillings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed out his 
mines, and a thoufand fiaves in the fame manner, and with 
the fame profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The fccond fpecies of revenue were the contributions 
paid the Athenians by the allies for the common cxpenccs 

c Vol. lit. d Pag. 925. 

* Tt>.v. 

*f De ration , rcdituuin. 

i Six oUoli -made a drachma, one hundred drachmas a mina, and fixty 
Riina a talent. 
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of the war. At firft, under Ariflides, they amounted to 
only four hundred and fixty talents*. Pericles augmented 
them almoft a third, and raifed them to fix hundred, and 
fome time after they were run up to thirteen hundred. 
Taxes, which in the beginning were moderate and necef- 
fary, became thus in a little time exceffive and exorbitant, 
notwithftanding all the protections made the allies, and the 
moft folemn engagements to the contrary. 

3. A third fort of revenue was the extraordinary capi¬ 
tation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as 
well natives as grangers, in preiling occafions and emergen-* 
cies of the flate. 

4. The fines laid upon perfons by the judges for different 
mifdemeanors, were applied to the ufes of the public, and 
laid up in the treafury; except the tenth part of them, which 
was confecrated to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other divi¬ 
nities. 

The molt natural and legal application of thefe different 
revenues of the republic, was in paying the troops both by 
fea and land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and 
repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and ci¬ 
tadels. But the greateft part of them, efpecially after Peri. 
cles’s time-, was mifapplied to unncceflary ufes, and often 
confmncd in frivolous expences; games, ieafis and fliows, 
which coft immenfe funis, and were of no manner of utility 
to the Rate. 

Sect. X. Of the Education of the Youth . 

I PLACE this article under the head of government, be- 
caufe all celebrated legiflators have with rcafon believ¬ 
ed, that the education of youth was an effential part of it. 
The cx&cifes that ferved for the forming of either the 
bodies or minds of the young Athenians (and as much may 
be faid of almoft all the people of Greece) were dancing, 
mufic, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learning, and philo¬ 
sophy. It may be obferved that I fpeak generally, and 
treat very (lightly thefe feveral articles, 

* * A talent wa» worth a thoufand crowns. 
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1. Dancing • Mujic . 

Dancing is one of the exercifes of the body, cultivated by 
the Greeks with great attention. It made a part ot what the 
ancients called the Gymnajlic y divided according to * Plato, 
into two kinds, the Orchejlric , which takes its name from 
the dance, and the Palcejiric +, fo called Irom a Greek word 
which fignifies zvrejlling . The exercifes of the latter kind 
principally conduced to form the body for the fatigues of 
war, navigation, agriculture, and the other ufes of fociety. 

Dancing had another end, and taught fuch rules of mo¬ 
tion as were mod proper to render the fhape free and eafy; to 
give the body a juft proportion, and the whole perfon an un- 
conftrained, noble, and gracelul air; in a word, an exter¬ 
nal politenefs, if we may be allowed to ufe that expreffion, 
which never fails to prejudice people in favour of thofe 
who have been formed to it early. 

Mu{ic was cultivated with no lefs application and fuc- 
cefs. The ancients aferibed wonderful effefts to it. They 
believed it very proper to calm the paffions, {'often the man¬ 
ners, and even humanize people naturally favage and bar¬ 
barous. c Polybius, a grave and ferious hiftorian, who is 
certainly worthy ot belief, attributes the extreme difference 
between the two people ot Arcadia, the one infinitely be¬ 
loved and efteemed for the elegance ot their manners, their 
benevolent inclinations, humanity to ftrangers, and piety 
to the gods; the other, on the contrary, generally reproached 
and hated for their malignity, brutality, and irreligion: 
Polybius, I fay, aferibes this difference to the ftudy of mu- 
fic, (I mean, fays he, the true and noble mufic) induftrioully 
cultivated by the one, and abfolutely negle&cd by the other 
people. 

After this it is not furprifing, that the Greeks confidered 
mufic as an effential part in the education of youth. ^ So¬ 
crates himfelf, in a very advanced age, was not afhamecl to 
learn to play upon mufical inftruments. Themiftocles, 


e Polyb. p, 288—291 


Opy ricrOrti. Sal til re. 


+ 11(0 it. 


t Socrates, jaw fencx injhtui tpa non crul/rfafat* Qu in til. 1, i. c. 10. 
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however otherwife efteemed * was thought to be wanting m 
point of merit, becaufe at an entertainment he could not 
touch the lyre like the reft of the company, t An igno¬ 
rance in this refpcft was deemed a defeat of education ; on 
the contrary, a capacity in it did honour to the greateft 
men. ^ Epaminondas was praifed for dancing, and playing 
well upon the flute. We may obferve in this place the dif¬ 
ferent taftes and genius oi nations. The Romans were far 
from having the fame opinion with the Greeks in regard to 
mufic and dancing, and fet no value upon them. It is 
very likely, the wifeft and moll knowing amongfl the latter, 
did not apply to them with any great induftry; and Philip’s 
expreflion to his fon Alexander, who had ihown too much 
fkill in mufic at a feaft, induces me to he of this opinion: 
“ Are you not afhamed,” faid he, “ to fing fo well.” 

For the reft this efteem for dancing and mufic had its foun¬ 
dation. Both the one and the other were employed in the 
moll auguft leafts and ceremonies of religion, to exprefs 
their acknowledgment to the gods with the greater force 
and dignity, for the favours they had vouclifafed to confer 
upon them. They had generally the greateft fliare in their 
ieafts and entertainments, which feldoin or ever began or 
ended without foine odes being fung in honour of the vic¬ 
tors in the Olympic games, and on other the like occafions. 
They had a part alfo in war; and we know that the Lace¬ 
daemonians marched to battle dancing, and to the found 
of flutes. f Plato, the moll grave philofophcr of antiquity, 
confidered both thefc arts, not as Ample amufeinents, but 
as they had a great fliare in the ceremonies of religion, and 
military exercifes. Hence we fee him very intent, in hi-# 
hooks of laws, to preferibe rules upon dancing and mufic, 
and to keep them within the bounds of utility and de^ 
corum. 


f Dc leg. 1. vii. 

* ThemiflodtSy am in epulis rccujhjj'd fyram , habitus eft indottior, Cic. Tufc. 
Qu«cft. I. i, n. 4. 

t Summam erudition cm Grccci fitam cofbant in nervorum vocumquc cantibus — d\Jct~ • 
bantquc ul 0nines; nec qui nefdebat Jatis excuftus doflrina pntabatur . Ibid. 

f hn £/umniond<i' virtutibus commcmoratum eft faitnfft cum commode, ftienterqui tibiis 
ft* Sdlicct non eadem omnibus him ft a fun l atque turpiujed omnia vmjorum njiiltUn 
ji‘d.\anftn\ Corn. Nej\ in pnddi. vit i'pam. 
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They did not continue long within thefe reftri£liorls. 
The licence of the Grecian ftage, on which dancing was 
in the higheft vogue, and in a manner proflituted to buf¬ 
foons and the molt contemptible people, who made no 
other ufe of it, than to fuggeft or fupport the mod vicious 
pafiions; ‘this licence, I fay, foon corrupted an art, which 
might have been of fome advantage, had it been regulated 
by Plato’s opinion. Mufic had a like defliny; and perhaps 
the corruption of this did not a little contribute to the de¬ 
praving and perverting of dancing. Voluptuoufnefs and 
fenfual pleafure were the foie arbiters confulted in the ufes 
made of both, and the theatre became a fchool of every kind 
of vice. 


s Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was fo 
much fallen from the merit which rendered it eftimable to 
the great men of antiquity, does not omit to obferve, that 
it was corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and a foft 
effeminate mufic, with which it was ill united, and which 


had taken place of the ancient poetry and mufic, that had 
fomething noble, majeftic, and even religious and heavenly 
in them. He adds, that being made fubfervient to low tafte 
and fenfuality, by their aid, itexercifed a kind of tyrannical 
power in the theatres, which were become the public fchools 


of criminal pafiions andgrofs vices, wherein no regard was 
had to reafon. 


The reader, without my obferving upon it to him, will 
make the application of this paflage of Plutarch to the fort 
of mufic which engroffes our theatres at this day, and 
which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, has given the laft 
wound to the little manly force and virtue that remained 
among us. Quintilian deferibes the mufic of his times in 
thefe terms: h Qiuz nunc in /cans tjfcminata , et impudicis 
modis fraRciy non ex parte minima Ji quid in nobis virihs ro - 
bo ns manebaty cxcidit . 


2. Of the other Exercijcs of the Body . 

The young Athenians, and in general all the Greeks, were 
very intent upon forming themfelves to all the exercifes of 

« Sympof. 1. ix. qu. 15. p, 748. h Quintil. 1 . i. c. 1. 

Vol. IV. 
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the body, and to go through their leflems regularly with the 
mailers of the Palacftrae. They called the places allotted for 
thefe exercifes Palaeftra, or Gymnafia; which anfwers very 
near to our academies. Plato, in his books of laws, alter 
having fhown of what importance it was in Wat to cultivate 
the hands and feet, adds * that far from banifliing from a 
well regulated republic the profeffion of the Athletae, on 
the contrary, prizes ought to be propofed for all exercifes, 
that conduce to the improvement of military virtue; fuch 
are thofe which render the body more aftive, and fitter 
for the race; more hard-, robuft, and fupple* more capable 
of fupporting great fatigues, and effefling great enterprifes. 

We mull remember, that there was no Athenian, who 

* 

ought not to have been capable of handling the oar in the 
largeft galleys. The citizens themfelves did this office, 
which was not left to llaves and criminals as in thefe days. 
They were all deftined to the trade of war, and often oblig¬ 
ed to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a great weight. 
For this reafon Plato, and all the ancients, looked upon the 
exercifes of the body as highly ufeful, and even absolutely 
necelfary to the good of the public, and therefore this phi* 
lofopher excludes only thofe from them, which are incapa¬ 
ble of fervice in war. 

k There were alfo mailers, who taught the youth to ride, 
and to handle their arms or fence; and others whofe bu* 
line!s it was to inllruft them in all that was necelfary to be 
known, in order to excel in the military art, and become 
good commanders. The whole fcicncc of the latter con- 
filled in what the ancients called the Tadic, that is to fay, 
the art of drawing up troops in battle, and of making mi¬ 
litary evolutions. That fcience was ufeful, but did not 
luffice. J Xcnophbn (hows its defefct, in producing a young 
man lately come from fuch a ichool, in which he imagined 
he had learnt every thing, though in reality he had only ac¬ 
quired a ioolifh efieem for himfelf, attended with pertefi! 
ignorance. He gives him, by the mouth of Socrates, arl 
mirable precepts upon the bulinefs of a foldier, and ven 
proper to form an excellent officer. 

‘Lib, via. de leg. p. 832, 833. 

k Tint, in Ldehete, 181, 1 Mcmorab, 1 , ui• p, 761, &c. 
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Hunting was alfo confidered by the aneients as a fit exer- 
tife for forming youth to the ftratagems and fatigues ot 
war. It is for this reafon Xenophon, who was no lefs a 
great general than a great philofopher, m did not think it 
below him to write a treatife exprefsly upon hunting, in 
which he defcends to the loweft particular; and obferves 
upon the confiderable advantages confequcntial of it, from 
being inured to buffer hunger, thirft, heat, cold, without 
being difcouraged either by the length of the courfe, the 
difficulty of the clifts and thickets, through which it is often 
neceffary to prefs, or the fmall fuccefs of the long and 
painful fatigues, which they often undergo to no purpofe. 
He adds, that this innocent pleafure removes others equally 
(hameful and criminal; and that a wife and moderate man 
Would not however abandon himfelf fo much to it as to 
negleft the care of his domeftic affairs. “The fame author, 
in the Cyropaedia, frequently praifes hunting, which he 
looks upon as a real exercife of war, and fhows, in the 
example of his young hero, the good ufe that may be made 
of it. 


3. Of the Exercife of the Mind . 

Athens, to fpeak properly, was the fchool and abode of 
polite learning, arts, and fciences. The ftudy of poefy, 
eloquence, philofophy, and mathematics, was in great vogue 
there, and much cultivated by the youth. 

The young people were fent firft to learn grammar under 
mailers, who taught them regularly, and upon proper prin¬ 
ciples, their own language; by which they attained a know¬ 
ledge of its whole beauty, energy, number, and cadence, 
0 Hence proceeded the univerfal fine tafte of Athens, where, 
as hiflory informs us, a fimple herb-woman diflinguifhed 
Theophrailus to be a ftrangcr, from the affectation of a An¬ 
gle word in expreffing himfelf. And from the fame caufe 
the orators were greatly apprelienlive of letting fall the 
lead injudicious expreffion, for fear of offending fo refined 
and delicate an audience. It was very common for the 

" Dc vcnationc. n Cyrop. 1 . i. p. 5, 6, & 1 , ii. p. 59, 60. 

8 Cic. in Brut. n. 17a. Quintil. 1 . viii. c, 1, V’lut. in Peric, p. 556. 
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e to get the tragedies represented upon the 
by heart. We have feen, that after the defeat of the Athe¬ 
nians, before Syracufe, many of them, who had been taken 
prifoners and made (laves, Softened their Slavery by reciting 
the works of Euripides to their maflers, who, extremely de¬ 
lighted with hearing Such Sublime verfes, treated them from 
thenceforth with kindnefs and humanity. The composi¬ 
tions of the other poets had no doubt the fame effeft, and 
Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having 
entered a School in which there was not a Homer, gave tftie 
mafler a box on the ear as an ignorant fellow, ?and one 
who difhonoured his profeffion. 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly 
ftudied at Athens. It was that opened the way to the high- 
eft offices, reigned abfolute in the affemblies, decided the 
moft important affairs of the (late, and gave an almoft unli¬ 
mited power to thofe who had the talent of; fpeaking in an 
eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great employment of the young 
citizens of Athens, efpecially of thofe who afpired to the 
higheft employments. To the ftudy of rhetoric they an¬ 
nexed that of philofophy: I comprife under the latter, all 
the fciences which are either parts of, or relate to it. The 
perfons, known to antiquity under the name of fophift, had 
acquired a great reputation at Athens, efpecially in the time 
of Socrates. Thele teachers, who were as prefumptuous 
as avaricious, fet themfelves up for univerfal Scholars. 
Their whole art lay in philofophy and eloquence, both of 
which they corrupted by the talfe tafte and wrong prin¬ 
ciples they inftilled into their difciples. I have obferved 
in the life of Socrates, that philofopher’s endeavours and 
fuccefs in discrediting them. 

r In Akeb. p« 194. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF WAR. 

Sect. I. People of Greece in all Times very war like, ejpc* 

dally the Lacedaemonians and Athenians . 

N O people of antiquity (I except the Romans) could dis¬ 
pute the glory of arms and military virtue with the 
Greeks. During the Trojan war Greece fignalized her 
valour in battle, and acquired immortal tame by the bravery 
of the captains fhe fent thither. This expedition was how¬ 
ever, properly fpeaking, no more than the cradle of her in¬ 
fant glory; and the great exploits, by which fhe diftinguifhed 
herfelf there, were only her firft effays, and apprenticefliip 
in the art of war. 

There were in Greece at that time feveral fmall repub¬ 
lics, neighbours to one another by their fituation, but extre¬ 
mely remote in their cuftoms, laws, characters, and particu¬ 
larly in their interells. This difference of manners and 
interefts was a continual fource and occafion of divifions 
amongft them. Every city, little fatisfied with its own 
dominion, was ftudious to aggrandize itfelf at the expence 
of its next neighbours, according as they lay moft commo¬ 
dious for it. Hence all thefe little ftates, either out of am¬ 
bition, and to extend their conquefts, or the neceflity of a 
juft defence, were always underarms, and by that continual 
exercife of war, formed in the univerfal people a martial 
fpirit, and an intrepidity of courage which made them in¬ 
vincible in the field; as appeared in the fequel, when the 
whole united forces of the Ealt came to invade Greece, and 
made her fenfible what fhe was, and of what capable. 

Two cities diftinguifhed themfelves above the reft, and 
held indifputably the firft rank; thefe were Sparta and 
Athens: in confequence of which thofe cities, either fuccef- 
fively or together, had the empire of Greece, and maintained 
themfelves through a long (cries of time in a power, which 
the (ole fuperiority of merit, univerfally acknowledged by 
all the other ftates, had acquired them. This merit confift- 
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ed principally in their military knowledge and martial vir* 
tue; of which they had given the moft glorious proofs in 
the war againft the Perfians. Thebes difputed this honour 
with them for fome years, by furprifing aftions of valour, 
which had fomething of prodigy in them; but this was but 
a Ihort-lived blaze, which, after having (hone out with ex¬ 
ceeding fplendor, foon difappeared, and left that city in its 
original obfcurity. Sparta and Athens will therefore be the 
only objefts of our refleftions as to what relates to war, and 
we fhall join them together, in order to be the better able to 
diftinguifh their charafters, as well in what they referable, as 
in what they differ iiom, each other. 

Sect. II. Origin and Can ft of the Valour and military 
Virtue by which the Lacedemonians and Athenians always 
dijlinguijhed themjeices . 

A LL the laws of Sparta, and inftitutions of Lycurgus, 
fecm to have no other objeft than war, and tended 
folely to the making the fubjefts of that republic a body of 
foldiers. All other employments, all other exercifes were 
prohibited amongfl them. Arts, polite learning, fciences, 
trades, even hufbandry itfelf, had no fhare in their applica¬ 
tions, and feemed in their eyes unworthy of them. From 
their earlieft infancy no other tafle was inftilled into thfem 
but for arms; and indeed the Spartan education was won¬ 
derfully well adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie 
hard, to fhift with little meat and drink, to fuffer heat and 
cold, to exercife continually hunting, wr eft ling* running on 
foot and horfeback, to be inured to blows and wounds fo as 
.to vent neither complaint nor groan; thefe were the rudi¬ 
ments of the Spartan youth with regard to war, and enabled 
them one day to fupport all its fatigues, and to confront all 
its dangers. 

The habit of obeying, contrafted from the moft early 
years, refpeft for the magiftrates and ciders, a perfeft fab* 
miffion to the laws, from which no age nor condition was 
exempt, prepared them amazingly for military difcipline 
which is in a manner the foul of war, and the principle o 
fuccefs in all great cnterprifes. 

1 
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* Now one of thefe laws was to conquer or die, and never 
to furrender to the enemy. Leonidas, with his three hun¬ 
dred Spartans, was an illuftrious example oi this, and his 
intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with the higheft ap- 
plaufes, and propofed as a model to all poftevity, had given, 
the fame fpirit to the nation, and traced them out the plan 
they were to follow. The difgrace and infamy annexed to 
the violation of this law, and to fuch as quitted their arms 
in battle, confirmed the obfervance of it, and rendered it in 
a manner inviolable. The mothers recommended to their 
fons, when they fet out for the field, to return either with or 
upon their bucklers. They did not weep for thofe who 
died with their arms in their hands, but for thofe who pre* 
ferved themfelves by flight. Can we be furprifed, after 
this, that a fmall body of fuch foldiers, with fuch principles, 
Ihould put an innumerable army of Barbarians to a {land? 

The Athenians were not bred up fo roughly as the people 
of Sparta, but had no lefs valour. The tafte of the two 
people was quite different in regard to education and em¬ 
ployment; but they attained the fame end, though by dif¬ 
ferent means. The Spartans knew only how.to ufe their 
arms, and were no more than foldiers; but amongft the 
Athenians (and we muff fay as much of the other people of 
Greece) arts, trades, hufbandry, commerce, and navigation, 
were held in honour, and thought no difgrace to any one. 
Thefe occupations were no obllacles to the valour and 
knowledge neceffary in war; they difqualified none for 
rifing to the greateft commands and the firft dignities of the 
republic. Plutarch obferves, that Solon, feeing the territory 
ol Attica was barren, applied himfelf to turning the induftry 
ot his citizens upon arts, trades, and commerce, in order to 
fupply his country thereby, with what it wanted on the fide 
of fertility. This tafte became one of the maxims of the 
government and fundamental laws of the Rate, and perpe¬ 
tuated itfelf among the people, but without lcffcning in the 
leaft their ardour for war. 

The ancient glory of the nation, which had always diftin.. 
guifhed itfelf by military bravery, was a powerful motive for 
not degenerating from the reputation ol their anceftors. 
The famous battle of Marathon, wherein they had fuftained 
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alone the fhock of the Barbarians, and gained a fignal viftory 
over them, infinitely heightened their courage; and the 
battle of Salamin, in the fuccefs oi which they had the 
greatefl (hare, railed them to the higheft pitch oi glory, and 
rendered them capable oi the greateft enterprifes. 

A noble emulation not to give place in point of merit to 
Sparta, the rival oi Athens, and a lively jealoufy of their 
glorv, which during the war with the Perfians contained 
itfclf within due bounds, were another ftrong incentive to 
the Athenians, who every day made new efforts to excel 
thcmfelves, and fuftain their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to thofe who had dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in battle; the monuments ere&ed in 
memory of the citizens who had died in the defence oi their 
country, the funeral orations publicly pronounced in the 
midlt of the moft auguft religious ceremonies, to render 
their names immortal; ail confpired infinitely to eternize 
the valour of both nations, and particularly of the Athenians, 
and to make fortitude a kind of law and indifpenfable necef- 
fity to them. 

* Athens had a law by which it was ordained, that thofe 
who had been maimed in war, fhould be maintained at the 
expence of the public. The fame grace was granted to the 
fathers and mothers, as well as the children of fucli as had 
fallen in battle and left their families poor and not in a con¬ 
dition to fublift themfelves. The republic, like a good 
mother, generoufly took them into her care, and with great 
regard to them fupplied all the duties, and procured all the 
relief, they could have expefted from thofe whofe lofs they 
deplored. 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and rendered 
their troops invincible, though not very numerous. In the 
battle oi Platiea, where the army of the Barbarians, com¬ 
manded by Mardonius, confided of no lefs than three hun¬ 
dred thoufand men, and the united forces of the Greeks of 
only one hundred and eight thoufand two hundred men, 
there were in the latter only ten thoufand Lacedaemonians, 
of which one half were Spartans, that is to fay inhabitants of 

r Pint. in Solon, p. 96. Ibid, in Mcncx. p. 248, 249. Diog. Lacrt. in 
Soion. p. 37. 
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Sparta, and eight thoufand Athenians. It is true, each 
Spartan brought with him feven Helots, which made in all 
thirty-five thoufand men; but they were fcarce ever reckon¬ 
ed as foldiers. 

This fhining merit in point of martial valour, generally 
acknowledged by the other Rates and people, did not fup- 
prefs in their minds all fentiments of envy and jealoufy; as 
appeared once in relation to the Lacedaemonians. The 
allies, who were very much fuperior to them in number, 
were in pain to fee themfelves fubjefted to their orders, and 
murmured againft it in fecret. Agefilaus, king of Sparta, 
without feeming to have any knowledge of their difguft, 
affembled the whole army, and after having made all the 
allies fit down on one fide, and the Lacedaemonians by them¬ 
felves on the other, he caufed proclamation to be made by 
a herald, that all fmiths, mafons, carpenters, and fo on, 
through the other trades, fhould rife up. Almoft all the 
allies did fo, and not one of the Lacedaemonians, to whom 
all trades were prohibited. Agefilaus then fmiling, “You 
fee,” faid he, “how many more foldiers Sparta furnifhes 
than all the reft of the allies together;” thereby intimating, 
that to be a good foldier, it was neceflary to be only a fol- 
dier; that trades diverted the artizan from applying himfelf 
wholly to the profeflion of arms and the fcience of war, and 
prevented his fucceeding fo well in it, as thofe who made 
it their foie bufinefs and exercife. But Agefilaus fpoke and 
afted in that manner from the prejudice of his opinion in 
favour of the Lacedaemonian education; for indeed thofe, 
whom he was for having confidered only as fimple artizans, 
had well demonttratcd in the glorious victories they had 
obtained over the Perfians, and even Sparta itfelf, that they 
were by no means inferior to the Lacedaemonians, entirely 
foldiers as they were, either in valour or military know¬ 
ledge. 


\ 
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Sect. III. Different Kind of Troops of which the Armies 
of the Lacedemonians and Athenians were compofed . 

T HE armies both of Sparta and Athens were compofed 

of four forts of troops; citizens, allies, mercenaries, 
and flaves. The foldiers were fometimes marked in the 
hand, to diftinguifh them from the flaves, who had that cba- 
rafter imprefled upon their forehead. Interpreters believe, 
that in ailufion to this double manner of marking, it is faid 
in the Revelations, that all were obliged “ to receive the 
mark of the heart in their right hand, or in their foreheads;” 
and that St. Paul fays of himfelf, “ r I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jefus.” 

The citizens of Lacedaemonia were of two forts, either 
thofe who inhabited Sparta itfclf, and who for that reafon 
were called Spartans, or thofe who lived in the country. In. 
Lycurgus’s time the Spartans amounted to nine thou fan d, 
and the others to thirty thou fan d. This number feems to 
have been fomewhat diminifhed in the time of Xerxes, as 
Demaratus, fpeaking to him of the Lacedaemonian troops, 
computes only eight thoufand Spartans. The latter were 
the flower of the nation, and we may judge of the value 
they fet upon them, by the anxiety the republic expreffed 
for three or four hundred, befieged by the Athenians in the 
fmall ifland oi Sphafteria, where they were taken prifoners. 
The Lacedaemonians generally fpared the troops of their 
country very much, and fent only a few of them into the 
armies* When a Lacedaemonian general was aflied how 
many Spartans there were in the army; he anfwered, “as 
many as are neccffary to repulfe the enemy.” They ferved 
the Hate at their own expence, and it was not till after a 
length of time that they received pay from the public. 

The greateft number of the troops in the two republics 
were compofed of the Allies , who were paid by the cities 
which fent them. 

The foreign troops in the pay of the republic, to the aid 
of which they were called in, were ftylcd Mercenaries . 


i Rev. xiK. s6. 


r Cal. vi. 17, 
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The Spartans never marched without Helots, and we have 
feen that in the battle of Piataea every citizen had feven. I 
do not believe this number was fixed, nor do I well compre¬ 
hend for what feryice they were defigned. It would have 
been very ill policy to have put arms into the hands of fo 
great a number of* flavefi, generally much difcontented with 
their matters harfii treatment of them, and who in confe¬ 
rence had every thing to fear from them in a battle. Hero¬ 
dotus, however, in the paffage I have cited from him, repre- 
fents them carrying arms in the field as light-armed foldiers. 

The infantry confifted of two kinds of foldiers. The one 
were heavy-armed and carried great bucklers, lances, halt- 
pikes, and fcymitars. The other were light-armed, that is 
to fay, with bows and flings. They were commonly placed 
in the front of the battle, or upon the wings as a firfl line to 
{hoot their arrows, and fling their javelins and ftones at the 
enemy i and when they had difcharged, they retired through 
the intervals behind the battalions a fecond line, and con¬ 
tinued their volleys. 

£ Thucydides, in defcribing the battle of Mantinab'a, di¬ 
vides the Lacedaemonian troop $ in this manner. There" 
were feven regiments, of four companies each, without in¬ 
cluding the Squirites, to the number of fix hundred; thefe 
were horfemen, of whom I {hall foon fpeak further. The 
company confifted, according to the Greek interpreter, of 
a hundred and twenty-eight men, and was fubdivided into 
four platoons, each of thirty-two men. So that a regiment 
amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the feven 
made together three thoufand five hundred fourfeore and 
four. Each platoon had four men in front, and eight in 
depth, for that was the ufual depth of the files, which the 
officers might change according to occalion. 

The Lacedaemonians did not actually begin to ufe cavalry 
till after the war with Mcflenc, where they perceived their 
want of it. ‘They raifed their borfc principally in a fmall 
city not far from LacetUemon, called Sciros> from whence 
thefe troops were denominated Santis< or Squirilcs. They 
were always on the extremity of the left wing, and this was 
their putt by right. 

“ Thucyd, 1 . v. p. 390. 


* Ibid, 
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Cavalry was ftill more rare amongfl the Athenians; the 
fituation of Attica, broken with abundance of mountains, 
was the caufe of this. It did not amount, after the war with 
the Perfians, which was the time when the profperity of 
Greece was at the higheft, to more than three hundred 
horfe; but increafed afterwards to twelve hundred; a fmall 
body for fo powerful a republic. 

I have already obferved, that amongft the ancients, as 
well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the ftirrup, 
which is very furprifing. They threw themfelves nimbly 
on horfeback. 


- Corpora faltu 

Subjiciunt in equos. - * ALn. 1 . xi. ver. 287. 

And with a leap fit fteady on the horfe. 

Sometimes the horfe, broke early to that kind of manage, 
would Hoop down before, to give his matter the opportunity 
of mounting with more eafe; 

bide inclinatus colhm K fubmiJfus et armos 
De more , injlexis praibebat Jcandere terga 
Cruribus . Sil. Ital. de equo Coelii Equ. Rom. 

Thofe, whom age or weaknefs rendered heavy, made ufe 
of a fervant in mounting on horfeback; in which they imi¬ 
tated the Perfians, with whom it was the common cuftorn. 
Gracchus caufed fine ftones to be placed on each fide of the 
great roads of Italy at certain diflances from one another, 
to help travellers to get on horfeback without the afliftance 
of any body*. 

I am furprifed that the Athenians, expert as they were in 
the art of war, did not diftinguifh that the cavalry was the 
molt elfential part of an army, efpecially in battles; and that 
fome of their generals did not turn their attention that way, 
as Themiftocles did in regard to maritime affairs. Xenophon 
was well capable of rendering them a like fcrvice in refpeft 
to the cavalry, of the importance of which he was perfe&ly 

* AvfttfoXw; pi hofxmi;. Thia word Avaftxu';* fignifics a fervant, who 
Uelpcd his matter to mount ou horfeback* 
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apprized. He wrote two treatifes upon this fubjeft; one of 
which regards the care it is neceffary to take of horfes, and 
how to underftand and break them; to which he adds the 
exercife of the fquadron; both well worth the reading of all 
who profefs arms. In the latter he Rates the means of 
placing the cavalry in honour, and lays down rules upon the 
art military in general, which might be of very great ufe to 
all thofe who are defigned for the trade ot war. 

I have wondered, in running over this fecond treatife, to 
fee with what care Xenophon, a foldier and a pagan, recom¬ 
mends the praftice of religion, a veneration for the gods, and 
the neceffity of imploring their aid upon all occafions. He 
repeats this maxim in thirteen different places of a traft in 
other refpefils brief enough; and rightly judging that thefe 
infinuations might give fome people offence, he makes a 
kind of apology for them, and concludes the piece with a 
refle&ion, which I fhall repeat entire in this place. M If 
any one,” fays he, “ wonders that I infill fo much here 
upon the neceffity of not forming any enterprife, without 
firft endeavouring to render, the divinity favourable and 
propitious, let him reflefl:, that there are in war a thoufand 
unforefeen and obfeure conjunctures, wherein the generals, 
vigilant to take advantages, and lay ambufeades for each 
other, from the uncertainly of an enemy’s motions, can 
take no other council than that of the gods. Nothing is 
doubtful or obfeure with them. Thev unfold the future 
to whomfoever they pleafe, on the infpeftion of the entrails 
of beafls, by the Tinging of birds, by vifions or in dreams. 
Now we may prefume that the gods are more inclined to 
illuminate the minds of fucli as confult them not only in 
urgent neceffities, but who at all times, and when no dan¬ 
gers threaten them, render them all the homage and adora¬ 
tion of which they are capable.” 

It became this great man to give the moll important of in- 
ftruftions to his fon Gryllus, to whomhe addreffes thetreatife 
we mention, and who, according to the common opinion, 
was appointed to difeipline the Athenian cavalry. 
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Sect. IV. 


■ 

Of maritime Affairs , Fleets, and naval Fortes, 


I F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedaemonians in 
refpeft to cavalry, they carried it infinitely againft them 
in naval affairs, and we have feen their abilities that way 
make them mafters at fea, and give them a great fuperiority 
to all the other Hates of Greece. As this fubjefi is very 
neceffary to the underftanding many paffages in this hiltoiy, 
1 (hall treat it more extenfively than other matters, and {hall 
make great ufe of what the learned father Don Bernard de 
Montfaucon has faid of it in his books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a (hip were the prow or head, the 
poop or ftern, and the middle, called in Latin farina , the 
hulk or wailL 

The Prow was the part in the front of the waift or belly 
of the fhip ; it was generally adorned with paintings and dif¬ 
ferent fculptures of gods, men* or animals. The beak* called 
rojlrum , lay lower, and level with the water: it Was a piece 
of timber which projected from the prow, covered at the 
point with brafs, and fometimes with iron. The Greeks 
termed it 

The other end of the fhip, oppofite to the prow* was call¬ 
ed the Poop. There the pilot fat and held the helm* which 
was a longer and larger oar than the reft. 

The Waist was the hollow of the veffcl, or the hold. 
The fhips were ot two kinds. The one was rowed with 
oars, which were fhips of war, the other carried fails, and 
were velfels of burden, intended for commerce and tranf- 
ports. Both of them fometimes made ufe of oars and fails 
together, but. that very rarely. The {hips of War are alfo very 
often called long fhips by authors, and by that name diflin- 
guifhed from veffcls of burden. 

The long fhips were further divided into two fpecies; 
thofe which were called aftaarice naves , and were very light 
veffcls, like our brigantines; and thofe called only long Chips. 
The firft were ufually termed open flips , becaufe they had 
no decks. Ot thefe light veffcls there were feme larger than 
ordinary, of which fomehad twenty, fome thirty, and others 
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forty oars, half on one fide and half on the other, all on the 
fame line. 

The long fhips, which were ufed in war, were of two forts. 
Some had only one rank of oars on each fide; the others 
two, three, four, five, ora greater number, to forty; but 
thefe lafl were rather for fhow than ufe. 

The long fhips of one rank of oars were called apkracii; 
that is to fay, uncovered, and had no decks: this dillinguilh- 
ed them from the cataphraEli , which had decks. They had 
only fmall pieces to fland on, at the head and flern, in the 
time of afiion. 

The fhips moft commonly ufed in the battles of the an¬ 
cients, were thofe which carried from three to five ranks or 
benches of oars, and were called triremes and qumquerernes. 

It is a great queftion, and has given occafion for abun¬ 
dance of learned differtations, how thefe benches of oars 
were difpofed. Some will have it, that they were placed at 
length, like the ranks of oars in the modern galleys. Others 
maintain, that the ranges of the biremes, triremes, quinque- 
remes, and fo on to the number of forty in fome veffels, were 
one above another. To fupport this lafl opinion, innume¬ 
rable paffages are cited from ancient authors, which feem 

to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are confiderablv 

* 

corroborated by the column of Trajan, which reprefents 
thefe ranks one above another. Father Montfaucon, how¬ 
ever, avers, that, all the perfons of greateft fkill in naval 
affairs, whom he had confulted, declared, that the thing con¬ 
ceived in that manner, feemed to them utterly impoflible. 
But fuch a way of reafoning is a weak proof again ft the 
experience of fo many ages, confirmed by fo many authors. 
It is true, that in admitting thefe ranks of oars to be difpofed 
perpendicularly one above another, it is not eafy to com¬ 
prehend how they could be worked; but in the biremes 
and triremes of the column of Trajan, the lower ranks are 
placed obliquely, and, as it were, rifing by degrees. 

In ancient times the fhips with feveral ranks of oars were 
not known: they made ufe of long fliips, in which the row- 
ersy of whatever number they were, worked all upon the 
fame line. "Such was the fleet which the Greeks fent 

8 Thucyd. 1 . i. p. 8 
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Sect. IV. Of maritime Affairs , Fleets , and naval Fortes■. 

I F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedaemonians in 
refpefl: to cavalry, they carried it infinitely againft them 
in naval affairs, and we have feen their abilities that way 
make them matters at fea, and give them a great fuperiority 
to all the other ftates of Greece. As this fubjeft is very 
necelfary to the underftanding many paffages in this hiftory, 
1 (hall treat it more extenfively than other matters, and (hall 
make great ufe of what the learned father Don Bernard de 
Montiaucon has faid of it in his books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a (hip were the prow or head* the 
poop or (tern, and the middle, called in Latin farina , the 
hulk or wailt. 

The Prow was the part in the front of the waift or belly 
of the (hip ; it was generally adorned with paintings and dif¬ 
ferent fculptures of gods, men, or animals. The beak, called 
rojirum , lay lower, and level with the water: it Was a piece 
of timber which proje&ed from the prow, covered at the 
point with brafs, and fometimes with itron. The Greeks 
termed it ?/*(ToXov. 

The other end of the (hip, oppofite to the prow, was call¬ 
ed the Poop. There the pilot fat and held the helm, which 
was a longer and larger oar than the reft. 

The Waist was the hollow of the veffel, or the hold. 
The Ihips were of two kinds. The one was rowed with 
oars, which were (hips of war, the other carried fails, and 
were veffels ol burden, intended for commerce and trail 1- 
ports. Both of them lometimes made ufe of oars and fails 
together, but that very rarely. The (hips of War are alfo very 
ol ten called long fhips by authors, and by that name dittin- 
guifhed from veffels of burden. 

The long (hips were further divided into two fpecics; 
thole which were called a&uarice naves, and were very light 
veffels, like our brigantines; and thofc called only long (hips. 
The fir ft were ufually termed open flips , becaufe they had 
no decks. Ot thefe light veffels there were fome larger than 
ordinary, of w hieh fome had twenty, fome thirty, and others 
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forty oars, half on one fide and half on the other, all on the 
fame line. 

The long fhips, which were ufed in war, were of two forts. 
Some had only one rank of oars on each fide; the others 
two, three, four, five, or a greater number, to forty; but 
thele laft were rather for fhow than ule. 

The long ihips of one rank of oars were called aphracli ; 
that is to fay, uncovered, and had no decks: this diflinguilli- 
ed them from the cataphratti, which had decks. They had 
only fmall pieces to Hand on, at the head and Hern, in the 
time of a£tion. 

The fhips molt commonly ufed in the battles of the an¬ 
cients, were thofe which carried from three to five ranks or 
benches of oars, and were called triremes and quinquerernes. 

It is a great queftion, and has given occafion for abun¬ 
dance of learned differtations, how thefe benches of oars 
were difpofed. Some will have it, that they were placed at 
length, like the ranks of oars in the modern galleys. Others 
maintain, that the ranges of the biremes, triremes, quinque- 
remes, and fo on to the number of forty in fome veffels, were 
one above another. To fupport this laft opinion, innume¬ 
rable pafTages are cited from ancient authors, which feem 

to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are confiderablv 

* 

corroborated by the column of Trajan, which reprefents 
thefe ranks one above another. Father Montfaucon, how¬ 
ever, avers, that all the perfons of greateft fkill in naval 
affairs, whom he had confulted, declared, that the thing con¬ 
ceived in that manner, feemed to them utterly impoflibie. 
But fuch a way of reafoning is a weak proof againfl the 
experience of fo many ages, confirmed by fo many authors. 
It is true, that in admitting thele ranks of oars to be difpofed 
perpendicularly one above another, it is not eafy to com¬ 
prehend how they could be worked; but in the biremes 
and triremes of the column of Trajan, the lower ranks are 
placed obliquely, and, as it were, rifing by degrees. 

In ancient times the fhips with feveral ranks of oars were 
not known: they made ufe of long fhips, in which the row- 
ersy of whatever number they were, worked all upon the 
fame line. * Such was the fleet which the Greeks font 

■ Thucyd. 1 . i, p, 8. 
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againft Troy. It was compofed of twelve hundred fail, of 
which the galleys ofBoeotia had each a hundred and twenty 
men, and thofe of Philottetes fifty; and this no doubt in¬ 
tends the greateft and fmallefl veffels. Their galleys had no 
decks, but were built like common boats; which is Hill 
praftifed, fays Thucydides, by the pirates, to prevent their 
being fo foon difcovered at a diftance. 

b The Corinthians are faid to have been the firft who 
changed the form of (hips, and, inftead of fimple galleys, 
made veffels with three ranks, in order to add, by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of oars, tothefwiftnefs and impetuofity of their mo¬ 
tion. Their city, advantageoufly fituated between two feas, 
lay well for commerce, and ferved as a flaple for merchan- 
dife. From their example, the inhabitants of Corcyra, and 
the tyrants of Sicily, equipped alfo many galleys of three 
benches, a little before the war againft the Perfians. It was 
about the fame time the Athenians, at the warm inftances of 
Themiflocles, who forefaw the war which foon broke out, 
built (hips of the fame form, the whole deck not being yet 
in ufe; and from thenceforth they applied themfelves to 
naval affairs with incredible ardour and fuccefs. 

The beak of the prow (rojlrum) was that part of the vef- 
fel of which moft ufe was made in fea-fights. c Arifton of 
Corinth perfuaded the Syracufans, when their city was be- 
fieged by the Athenians, to make their prows lower and 
fhortcr; which advice gained them the vifclory. For the 
prows of the Athenian veffels being very-high and very 
weak, their beaks llruck only the parts above water, and for 
that reafon did little damage to the enemy’s (hips; whereas 
the Syracufans, whofe prows were ftrong and low, and their 
beaks level with the water, at a Angle blow often funk 
the triremes of the Athenians. 

Two forts of people ferved on board thefe galleys. The 
one were employed in fleering and working the fhip, who 
were the rowers, rrniges , and the mariners, nauta . The reft 
were foldicrs intended for the fight, and are meant in Greek 
by the word Tli is difhnfcf ion was not undcjrflood in 

the early times, when the fame perfons rowed, fought, and 
did all the neccfiary work of the (hip; which was alfo not 


* Thucvd, 1. i. p, 10. 


c Diod. l. -jaii, p. 141. 
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wholly difufed in later clays. For 4 Thucydides, in defcrib- 
ing the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the final 1 ifland of 
Sphafteria, obferves, that only the rowers of the lowed 
bench remained in the (hips, and that the reft went on Ihore 
with their arms. 

i. The condition of the rowers was very hard and labo¬ 
rious. I have already faid, that the rowers, as well as mari¬ 
ners, were all citizens and freemen, and not (laves or {han¬ 
gers, as in thefe days. The rowers were diftinguiflied by 
their feveral (Pages. The lower rank were called Thaiami to* 
the middle Zugitcc> and the higheft Thranita . Thucydides 
remarks, that the latter had greater pay than the reft, bq- 
caufe they worked with longer and heavier oars than thofe 
of the lower benches. *It fee ms that the crew, in order to 
aft in concert, and with better efFeft, were fometimes guided 
by the flinging of a man, and fometimes by the found of an. 
inftrument; and this grateful harmony flerved not only to 
regulate the motion of their oars, but to diminifh and footh 
the pains of their labour. 

It is a queltion among!! the learned, whether there was a 
man to every oar in thefe great {hips, or feveral, as in the 
galleys of thefe days. What Thucydides obferves on the 
pay of theThranitae, feems to imply that they worked (ingle. 
For if others had {hared the work with them, wherefore had 
they greater pay given them than thofe who managed an oar 
alone, as the latter had as much, and perhaps more, of the 
labour than they ? Father Montiaucon believes, that in the 
vefiels of five ranks there might be feveral men to one oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the 
veflel, was called nauclerus , and was the principal officer. 
The fecond was the pilot, gubernator ; his place was in the 
poop, where he held the helm in his hand, and fteered the 
veflel. His (kill confided in knowing the coafts, ports, 
rocks, fhoals, and efpecially the winds and liars; for before 
the invention of the compafs, the pilot had nothing to direfcl 
him during the night but the ftars. 

4 Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 275. 

* Mujtcam nntura iff a videturad toicrandos fac'd 1 us lalar is vcluti muntri nobis dedijfe . 
Siquidcm it remiges cantus hortatur; nee folum in iis vperibus , in ijuibus p/nrium conatus 
praeunte aiiqua jucunda voce eonfpirat , Jed ttiam fnguforum fitigutt 1 quumhUtJe rvdi 
fwdulatione Joiatur. Q v 1 ij x i1, 1 . i. c. 1 o. 

VouIV. I 
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2 , The foldiers, who fought in the fhips, were armed al- 
moIt in the fame manner with the land forces. c The Athe¬ 
nians, at the battle of Salamin, had a hundred and fourfcore 
veflels, and in each of them eighteen fighting men, tour of 
whom were archers, and the reft heavy-armed troops. The 
officer who commanded thefe foldiers was called 
and the commander of the whole fleet vstvxpy.<&, or $ yu-riyos. 

We cannot exaftly fay the number of foldiers, mariners, 
and rowers, that ferved on board each fhip; but it generally 
amounted to two hundred, more or lefs, as appears from He¬ 
rodotus’s eftimate of the Perfian fleet in the time of Xerxes, 
and in other places where he mentions that of the Greeks. 
I*mean here the great velfels, the triremes, which were the 
fpecies moll in ufe. 

The pay of thole who ferved in thefe fhips varied very 
much at different times. When young Cvrus arrived in 
Afia f , it was only three oboli, which was half a drachma, 
or five pence; and the * treaty between the Perfians and La¬ 
cedaemonians was concluded upon this foot; which gives 
reafon to believe, that the ufual pay was three oboli. Cyrus, 
at Lyfander’s requeft, added a fourth, which made fix-pence 
halfpenny a day. elt was often raifed to a whole drachma, 
about ten pence French. In the fleet fitted out againft Sicily 
the Athenians gave a drachma a day to the troops. The ftun 
of fixty talents h +, which the people of Kgefta advanced the 
Athenians monthly for the maintaining of fixty fhips, fhows 
that the pay of each veflel for a month amounted to a talent, 
that is to fay, to three thoufand livres; which fuppofes, that 
each (hip’s company confuted of two hundred men, each of 
whom received a drachma or tcu-pencc a day. As the offi¬ 
cers’ pay was higher, the republic perhaps either furnifhed 
the overplus, or it was deduced out of the total of the fum 
advanced for a veflel, by abating fomething in the pay of the 
private men. 

e Thcmift. p. 419. 1 Xenoph. Hift. !. i. p. 441. 

s Thucyd. 1 . vi. p. 431. *» Thucyd. 1 , vi. p. 415, 

•This treaty ftipulated, that the Perfian fhould pay thirty min* a month 

for each (hip, which was half a talent; the whole amounted to three oboli a 
day for every man that ferved on board. 

+ Abouti 8400I, ftcriing. 
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The fame may be Paid of the land troops as has been laid 
of the fcamen, except that the horfc had double their pay. 
It appears that the ordinary pay of the foot was three oboli a 
day, and that it was augmented according to times and occa- 
fions. ' Thimbron, the Lacedaemonian, when he marched 
again!}. Tiflaphernes, promifed a darick a month to each fol- 
dier, two to a captain, and four to the colonels. Now a darick 
a month is four oboli a day. Young Cyrus, to animate hi$ 
troops, whom a too long march had difcouraged, inftcad of 
one darick, promifed one and a half to each foldier, which 
amounted to a drachma, ortcn-pence French a day. 

It may be afkcd bow the Lacedemonians, whofe iron coin, 
the only fpccic current among!} them, would go no where 
elfe, could maintain armies by lea and land, and where they 

found money for their fubfiRcnce. It is not to be doubted, 

¥ 

but they raifed it, as the Athenians did, by contributions 

* + 

from their allies, and Rill more from the cities to which 
they gave liberty and protection, or from thofe they had 
conquered from thc-ir enemies. Their fecond fund for pay¬ 
ing their fleet and armies was the aids they drew from the 
king of Perfia, as we have feen on feveral occafions. 

Sect. V. Peculiar Chara&er of the Athenians. 

P LUTARCH furnifhes us with almoR all the matter upon 
this head. Every body knows how well he fuccecds in 
copying nature in his portraits, and how proper a perfon he 
was to trace the chara&er of a people, whofe genius and 
manners he had Rudied with fo proluund an attention. 

“ k I. *The people of Athens,” fays Plutarch, were 
cafdy provoked to anger, and as eifily induced to refume 
their fentiments of benevolence and companion.” Hiftory 
fupplics us with an infinitude of examples of this kind. 
The fentence of death pafled again!} ihc inhabitants of My- 
tilenc, and revoked the next day: the condemnation of the 
ten generals, and that of Socrates, both followed with an im¬ 
mediate repentance and the mofl lively grief. 

1 Xcnopfu Exp^dit. Cyr. 1. Vli. * Pint', id pi J tfccpt\ reip. gfci* p. 793^ 

* ''r-o; tlm 
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“ II. They * were better pleafed with penetrating, and 
almoft gueffing an affair of themfelves, than to give them- 
felves lei lure to be informed in it thoroughly, and in all its 
extent.” 

Nothing is more furprifing than this circumftance in their 
chara&er, which it is very hard to conceive, and feems al- 
moil incredible. Artificers, hufbandmen, foldiers, mariners, 
are generally a dull, heavy kind of people, and very grois in 
their conceptions; but the people of Athens were of a quite 
different turn. They had naturally an amazing penetration, 
vivacity, and even delicacy of wit. 

I have already mentioned what happened to Theophraftus. 
+ He was cheapening fomething of an old woman at Athens 
that fold herbs: “No, Mr. Stranger,” faid fhe, “you {hail 
have it for no lefs.” He was ftrangely furprifed to fee him- 
felf treated as a flranger, who had palled almoft his whole 
life at Athens, and who piqued himlelf upon excelling all 
others in the elegance of his language. It was, however, 
from that fhe knew he was not of her country. We have 
faid, that the Athenian foldiers knew the fine paffages of 
Euripides by heart. Thcfe artificers and foldiers, from aflift- 
ing at the public deliberations, were befides verfed in the af¬ 
fairs ol ftate, and underftood every thing at half a word. We 
may judge of this from the orations of Demofthenes, whofe 
llyle we know is ardent, brief, and concife. 

“ III. X As they naturally inclined to relieve perfons of 
a low condition and mean circumllances, fo were they fond 
of converfations feafoned with pleafantry, and proper to 
make people laugh.” 

1 They a (filled perfons of a mean condition, bccaufe from 
fuch they had nothing to apprehend in regard to their liber¬ 
ty, and faw in them the chara&ers of equality and refem- 
blance with themfelves. They loved pleafantry, and (hewed 
in that they were men ; but men abounding with humanity 


* Xenoph. dc Athen. Rep. p. 6gi. 

* Mat>.).3V t Tovofiv, >i >cet0 Jicro^iav /S«>.9piv0> 

+ 7 hcophraftus ptnontarctin ex annul* yuadam, qiuviti illiquid venderet, el rtjpon* 

djjfct ilia, atijuc aMidijjtt: hofpes , non pole minor is; tulit mofejle , ft non effugere hfpitii 
fpccitm , cum atatan agent Mans, optimeque hqueutur. Cic. de Clar. Oiat. n. 1 *. 

1- ^ £r7rf ? «y f i^wv toi; vcitmivoic /5o>i9uv twv >.#-• -t>v 
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and indulgence, who underftood raillery, who were not 
prone to take offence, nor over delicate in point of the re- 
fpeft to be paid them. One day, when the aflembly was 
fully formed, and the people had already taken their places 
and fat down, Cleon, after having made them wait his com¬ 
ing a great while, appeared at laft with a wreath of flowers 
upon his head, and de/ired the people to adjourn their deli¬ 
berations to the next day. “ For to-day,” {aid he, “ I have 
bufinefs. I have been facrificing to the gods, and am to en¬ 
tertain fornc ftrangers, my friends, at flipper.” The Athe¬ 
nians, fetting up a laugh, rofe and broke up the aflembly. 
At Carthage fuch a pleafantry would have coft any man his 
life, that had prefumed to vent it, and to take fuch a li¬ 
berty with a * proud, haughty, jealous, m or ole people, of a 
genius averfe to complacency, and lefs inclined to humour. 
Upon another occafion the orator Stratocles, having inform¬ 
ed the people of a viftory, and in confcquence caufed far 
crifices to be offered, three davs after news camc of the de- 
feat of the army. As the people exprelfed their difeontent 
and refentment upon the falfe information, he alked them, 
“ of what they had to complain, and what harm he had done 
them, in making them pafs three days more agreeably than 
they would elfe have done ?” 

“ IV. t They were pleafed with hearing themfdves praif- 
ed, and could not bear to be railed at, or criticifed. The 
leaft acquaintance with Ariltophanes and Demolthenes will 
(hew, with what add refs and effect they employed praifes 
and criticifm with regard to the people of Athens. 

m When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity, fays 
the fame Plutarch in another place, the Athenian people di¬ 
verted themfelves with the orators who flattened them: but 
in important affairs and emergencies of the Hate, they be¬ 
came ferious, and gave tin* preference to thole, whole cuf- 
tom it had been to oppofe their unjull debits; Inch as Peri¬ 
cles, Phonon, and Drmodbenes. 

“V. jTi.cv kept thole who goverm (I them in awe, and 
fliewed thrii i..miufiii\ even to their enemies.” 


tt 7 


m Pint. in Phocian, p 74ft. 
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Tfie people of Athens made good ufe of the talents of 
thofe who dilliqgui filed themfelves by their eloquence and 
prudence; but they were full of fufpicion, and kept them- 
felves always on their guard againft their lupcriority of ge¬ 
nius and ability : they took pleafure in reftraining their cou¬ 
rage, and lefiening their glory and reputation. This may be 
judged from the oftraeifin, which was injlitutcd only as a 
curb on thofe, whofe merit and popularity ran too high, and 
which fpared neither the greateft nor the molt worthy per- 
fons. The hatred ot tyranny and tyrants, which was in a 
manner innate in the Athenians, made them extremely jea¬ 
lous and apprehenfivc for their liberty, with regard to tliqfe 
who governed. 

O 

As to what relates to their enemies, they did not treat them 
•with rigour; they did not make an infolent ufe of viftory, 
nor exercife any cruelty towards the vanquifhed. The am- 
nelly decreed after the tyranny of the Thirty, {hows that they 
could forget the injuries which had been done them. 

To thefe different chara&eriftics which Plutarch unites 
in the fame paffage of his works, fome others may be added, 
extrafted principally from the fame author. 

u VI. It was from this* fund of humanity and benevo¬ 
lence, of which I have now fpoken, and which was natural to 
the Athenians, that they were fo attentive to the rules of po- 
litencfs, and fo delicate in point of juft behaviour; qualities 
one would not expeft to find among the common people. 
n In the war againft Philip of Maccdon, having intercepted 
one of his couriers, they read all the letters he carried, ex¬ 
cept that of Olympias his wife, which they returned fealed 
up and unopened, out ot regard to conjugal love and fee re- 
cy, the rights of which are 1’acred, and ought to be rcfpefled 
even amongft enemies. The fame Athenians having de¬ 


creed, that a ftrifct fearch fhould be made alter the prefents 
didributed by Harpalus amongft the orators, would not 
fuffer the houfe (ft Callicles, who was lately married, to be 
vifited, out of refpetl for his bride, not long brought home. 
Such behaviour is not very common, and upon like occa- 
fions people do not flancl much upon forms and politenefs, 

11 Plut. in Dcmctr. p. 898. 

* n«7*nv ^ »jv to if i7.ei,0 ;»v .7 
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“ VII. The tafte of the Athenians for all arts and fai¬ 
ences is too well known to require dwelling long upon it 
in this place. Befides which, I fhall have occafion to fpeak 
of it with fome extent elfewhere. But we cannot fee with¬ 
out admiration a people compofed for the mod part, as I 
have faid before, of artifans, hufbandmen, foldiers, and 
mariners, carry delicacy oi tafte in every kind to fo high a 
degree of perfettion, which feems the peculiar attribute of 
a more exalted condition and a noble education. 

“ VIII. It is no lefs wonderful, that this people * fhould 
have fuch great views, and rofe fo high in their pretenfions. 
In the war Alcibiades made them undertake, filled with vaft 
projefts and unbounded hopes, they did not confine them- 
felves to the taking of Syracufe, or the conqueft of Sicily, 
but had already added Italy, Peloponnefus, Lvbia, the 
Carthaginian dates, and the empire of the fea to the Pil¬ 
lars of Hercules. Their enterprife failed, but they had 

formed it; and the taking of Syracufe, which (eemed no 
great difficulty, might have enabled them to put it in exe¬ 
cution. 

“ IX. The fame people, fo great, and, one may fay, fo 
haughty in their projects, had nothing of that chara£ler in 
other refpefts. In what regarded thecxpence of the table, 
drefs, furniture, private buildings, and, in a word, private 
life, they were frugal, firnple, modeft, and poor; but funip- 
uious and magnificent in all things public, and capable of 
doing honour to the Hate. Their viflories, conquefts, 
wealth, and continual communication with the people of 
Afia Minor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor 
vain profiifion among them. ° Xenophon obferves, that a 
citizen could not he diftinguifhed from a Have by bis drefs. 


‘The richeft inhabitants, and the mofl famous generals, were 
not afhamed to go to market thcmfelvcs. 

It was very glorious lor Athens to have produced and 
formed fo many excellent perfons in the arts of war and 
government: in philofophy, eloquence, poefy, painting, 
iculptare, and architeWure: of having furnilhed ah)no more 
great men in every kind than any oilier cit) of the world ; 



° Dc Rcj). Allien, p. 693, 
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if perhaps we except Rome, which * had imbibed learning 
and arts from her, and knew how to apply her leffons to the 
bed advantage; of having been in fome fort the fchool, 
and tutor of almod the whole univerfe; of having ferved, 
and dill continuing to ferve, as the model for nations, 
which pique themfelves mod upon the excellency of tafte; 
in a word, of having taught the language, and prefcribed 
the laws of all that regards the talents and produftions of the 
mind. The part ol this hiftory, wherein I (hall treat the fai¬ 
ences and learned men, that rendered Greece illuftrious, 
with the arts alfo, and thofe who excelled in them, will fet 
this in a clear light, 

u i 


“ X. I fhall conclude this defcription of the Athenians 
with one more attribute, which cannot be denied them, and 
appears evidently in all their atlions and enterprifes; and 
that is, their ardent love of liberty. This was their darling 
'paflion and great principle of policy. We fee them, fjom 
the commencement of the war with the Perfians, facrifice 
every thing to the liberty of Greece. They abandoned, 
without the lead regret, their lands, eflates, city, and houfes, 
-and removed to their lhips, in order to fight the common 
enemy, whofe view was to enflave them. What could be 
more glorious for Athens, than, when all the allies were 
trembling at the vaft offers made her by the king of Perfia, 
to anfwcr his ambaflador by the mouth of p Arjdides, that 
all the gold and filver in the world was not capable of tempt¬ 
ing them to fell their own, or the liberty of Greece? It was 
from fuch generous lentiments that the Athenians not only 
became the bulwark of Greece, but preferved the red of 
Europe, and all the wedern world, from the invafion of the 
Perfians, 

Thele great qualities were mingled with great defers, 
plien the very reverie of them, fuch as we may imagine in 
V flufcludting, light, incondant, capricious people, as the 
Athenians. 


r riut. in Ariftid. p. 394. 

* Cnrou eaptajcrwn liclvrm ctpU, ct uites 
I'ntuht ; f]l t Latii). Ho a a r, E p i ft. 1. 1. 2 , 

Giecce taken, took her lavage viOors hearts, 

And polifh'd ruil.c Latium with her arts, 
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Sect. VI. Common CharaEler of the Lacedcemonians and 

Athenians . 

I CANNOT refufe giving a place here to what Mr. BofTuit 
fays upon the charafter of the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians. The palfage is long, but will not appear fo, and 
includes all that is wanting to a perfeft knowledge of the 
genius of both thofe people. 

Amongfl all the republics of which Greece was com- 
pofed, Athens and Lacedaemon were undoubtedly the prin¬ 
cipal. No people could have more wit than the Athenians, 

nor more folid fenfe than the Lacedaemonians, Athens 

* 

affe&ed pleafure; the Lacedaemonian way of life was hari 
and laborious. Both loved glory and liberty; but the liberty 
of Athens tended to licence; and controlled by fevere laws 
at Lacedaemon, the more reflrained it was at home, the more 
ardent it was to extend itfelf in rule abroad. Athens was 
alfo for reigning, but upon another principle, in which in* 
terell had a fhare with glory. Her citizens excelled in the 
art of navigation, and the fovereignty at fea had enriched 
her. To continue in the foie pofTefiion of all commerce, 
there was nothing fhe would not have fubjefled to her 
power; and her riches, which infpired this palfion, fupplied 
her with t[ie means of gratifying it, On the contrary, at 
Lacedaemon money was in contempt. As all the laws tend¬ 
ed to make the latter a military republic, the glory of arms 
was the foie objcft that engrofled her citizens. From thence 
file naturally affc&cd dominion: and the more (he was above 
intereft, the more (he abandoned herfelf to ambition. 

Lacedaemon, from her regular life, was Ready and deter¬ 
minate in her maxims and meafurps, Athens was more 
lively and atlivc, and the people too much mailers. Their 
laws and philofophy had indeed the mod happy cffp&s upon 
(ueh extjuifitc natural parts as theirs, but reafon alone was 
not? capable ol keeping them within due bounds. * A wife 
Athenian, who knew admirably the genius of his country, 
informs us, that fear was necefl'ary to thofe too ardent 

8 Flat, 1 . lii. dc Leg, 
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and free fpirits; and that it was impoffible to govern them, 
after the vi&dry at Salamin had removed their fears of the 
Perfians. 

Two things then ruined them, the glory of their great 
aflfiom, and the fuppofed fecurity of their prelent condition. 
The magi ft rates wete no longer heard, and as Peril a was 
^ffiieled with exceffive flavery, fo Athens, fays Plato, expe¬ 
rienced all the evils of exceliive liberty. 

Thofc two great republics, fo contrary in their manners 
and conduft, interfered with each other in the defign they 
•had each formed of fubje&ing all Greece; fo that they were 
always enemies, more from the contrariety of their interefts, 
than the incompatibility of their humours. 

The Grecian cities were againfl fubmitting to the domi¬ 
nion of either the one or the other; for, befides the defire 
of preferving their liberty, they found the empire of thofe 
two republics too grievous to bear. That of the Lacedae¬ 
monians was fevere. That people were obferved to have 
fomething almoft brutal in their charaftcr. 1 A government 
too rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered their tempers 
too haughty, auftere, and imperious in power: befides which 
they could never expeft to live in peace under the influence 
of a city, which being formed for war, could not fupport 
itfelf, but by continuing perpetually in arms. “So that the 
Lacedaemonians were capable of attaining to command, and 
all the world were afraid they fhould do fo. 

*The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable. 
Nothing was more delightful to behold than their city, in 
which feafts and games were perpetual, where wit, liberty, 
and the various pafTions of men daily exhibited new objeils: 
but the inequality of their comlufd. difgufled their allies, and 
was Hill more infupportable to their own fubjeHs. It was 
impoffible for them not to experience the extravagance and 
caprice of a flattered people, that is to fay, according to 
Plato, fomething more dangerous than the fame ex.cedes in 
a prince vitiated by flattery. 

Thofe two cities did not permit Greece to continue in 
rrpofe. We have feeu the Peloponnefian and other wars, 

' Ariftot. Pol it. I. i. p. 4. 

* Vmonh. dc Rep. Lacon. » Hat, c!c Rrp. 1, vin. 
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which were always occafioned, or fomented, by the jealoufy 
pf Lacedaemon and Athens. But the fame jealoufies which 
involved Greece in troubles, fupported it in fome meafure, 
and prevented its falling into the dependance. of either the 
one or the other of thofe republics. 

The Perfians foon perceived this condition of Greece, and 
accordingly the whole myflery of their politics confifted in 
keeping up thofe jealoufies, and fomenting thofe divifions. 
Lacedaemon, which was the moll ambitious, was the firft 
that gave them occafion to enter into the quarrels of the 
Greeks. They engaged in them from the foie view of 
making themfelves mailers of the whole nation; and induf- 
trious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, they waited 
only the opportunity to crulh them all together, v The 
Hates of Greece in their wars already regarded only the king 
of Perfia, whom they called the Great King, or the king , by 
way of eminence, as if they had already been of the num¬ 
ber of his fubje&s. But it was impoffible that the ancient 
fpirit of Greece fhould not revive, when they were upon 
the point of falling into flavery, and the hands of the Bar¬ 
barians. 


The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppofe this great 

king, and to ruin his empire. * With a fmall army, but 

bred in the difeipline we have related, Agefilaus king of 

Sparta, made the Perfians tremble in Afia Minor, and fhowed 

it was not impoflible to fubvert their power. The divifions 

ot Greece alone put a flop to his conquefls. The famous 

retreat ot the ten thoufand, who after the death of young 

Cyrus, made their way in a hoflile manner through the whole 

Perfian empire, and returned into their own country; that 

attion, I fay, demonflrated to Greece more than ever, that 

their (oldicry was invincible, and fuperior to all oppofers; 

and that only their domellic divifions could lubjeft them to 

an enemy too weak to refill their united force. 

¥ 


We (hall fee in the ferics of this hillory, by what methods 
Philip king of Macedon, taking advantage of thefe divifions, 
<'ame at length, between a(Idrcfs and force, to make himfelf 
Hit.Ie Id’s than the fovereign of Greece, and to oblige the 


1 Plot. 1. 3 . dc leg. Hoc 1 at. Pam-gyr, 2 Polyb. I, 3, 
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whole nation to march under his colours againfl; the com¬ 
mon enemy. What he had only planned, his fon Alexander 
brought to perfection; and fhowed the wondering world, 
how much ability and valour avail againfl the mofl numerous 
armies and the mofl formidable preparations. 

9 
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DIONYSIUS THE ELDER AND YOUNGER, 

TYRANTS OF SYRACUSE. 



S YRACUSE had regained its liberty about fixty years, 
by the expulfion of the family of Gelon. The events 
which palled in that interval, except the invafion of the 
Athenians, are of no great importance, and little known; 
but thofe which follow are of a different nature, and make 
amends for the chafm; I mean the reigns of Dionyfius the 
father and fon, tyrants of Syracufe; the firft of whom 
governed thirty-eight, and the * other twelve, in all fifty 
years. As this hiftory is entirely foreign to what patted in 
Greece at the fame time, I (hall relate it in this place alto¬ 
gether, and by itfelf; obferving only that the firft twenty 
years of it, upon which I am now entering, agree almoft in 
point of time with the laft twenty of the preceding volume. 

The hiftory will prefent to our view a feries of the moft 
odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds, at the fame 
time with inftrutlion. Wheat on the one fide we behold 

* After having been expelled for more than ten years, he reafeended the 
throne, and reigned two or three years. 

+ Erit Dionyfius illic tyrannus, libertatis , jujlitice, legum cxitium—Alios tint , alius 

urberabit, alius ob Uvcm ojfenfam jubebit detr uncart* Slnec. dc confol. ad Marc, 
c* Jcvii. 

Sanguine humano von tan turn gaudet , fed pafeitur ; fed et fuppliciis omnium statute 
vuiihtaum infatiabilcni cxplct. Id. dc Bench 1 . vii, c. 19. 
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a prince, the declared enemy of liberty, juflice, and laws, 
treading under his feet the moll facred ri 
religion, infli&ing the moll cruel torments upon his fubjefts, 
beheading fome, burning others for a flight word, delighting 
and feafling himfelf with human blood, and gratifying his 
favage inhumanity with the fufferings and miferies of every 
age and condition: I fay, when we behold fuch an objeQ, 
can we deny a truth, which the pagan world itfelf hath con- 
felled, and Plutarch takes occafion to obferve in fpeaking 
of the tyrants of' Sicily; that God in his anger gives fuch 
princes to a people, and makes ufe of the impious and the 
wicked to punifh the guilty and the criminal ? On the other 
fide, when the fame prince, the dread and terror of Syracufe, 
is perpetually anxious and trembling for his own life, and, 
abandoned to remorfe and regret, can find no perfon in his 
whole Rate, not even his wives or children, in whom he can 
confide; who will not think with Tacitus, * That it is not 
without reafon the oracle oj'wifdom has declared , that if the 
hearts of tyrants could be J.ecn , weJhouldfind them torn in 
pieces with a tkoufand evils ; it being certain , that the body 
does not fnffer more from inflidions and torments , than the 
minds of fuch wretches from their crimes , cruelties, and the 
injuflice and violence of their proceedings. 

The condition of a good prince is quite different. He 
loves his people, and is beloved by them, he enjoys a perf'eft 
tranquillity within himfelf, and lives with his fubjefts as a 
father with his children. Though he knows that the fword 
of juflice is in his hands, he apprehends the ufe of it. He 
loves to turn afide its edge, and can never refolve to evi* 
dence his power, but with extreme reluftancc, in the laft 
extremity, and with all the forms and fanition of the flaws. 
A tyrant punifhes only from caprice and paffion; and be¬ 
lieves, fays Plutarch upon Dionyfius, that he is riot really 


glits of nature and 


* Neque jrujlra prajlantifftnms Japienti,v Jirmarc folitus ejl,f recludantur tyrannorum 
metlUs, pojfe a fjiid /uniat us et it Ins ; quando , ut corpora verberibus , it a Jccvitia , libidinc , 
tnalis conju/tis animus di/aenuntur, Tacit. Anna!. 1. vi. c. 6. 


t Hevc ejl in maxima poteflate verifitna animi temper an tin, non r.upi dilate aliqua, non 
tCtneriiate inccndi ; nun prionun principal, exemplis corntptum , quantum in cives fuos 

liceati exptriendo tentare; fed hcbdarc acicm imperii fui - Quid inter ejl inter tyrannum 

et re gem, fjjsenes etthn ipfa fortunes ac licentia par ejl) ni/i quod fyranni in voluptatc 
fdTiunt, uges non tiifi cx caiijh et nucjjilati ? Senec, dc Glcm. lib. i, c. 11. 
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* matter, and does not a£i with fupreme authority, but as he 
fets himfelf above all laws, has no other but his will and 
pleafure, and fees himfelf obeyed implicitly. Whereas, 
continues the fame author, he that can do whatever he will, 
is in great danger of doing what he ought not. 

Befides thcfe chara&eriftics of cruelty and tyranny, which 
particularly diftinguifh the firfi Dionyfius, we ihall fee in 
his hiftory, whatever unbounded ambition, fuftained by great 
valour, cxtcnfive abilities, and the neceffary talents for 
acquiring the confidence of a people, is capable of under¬ 
taking for the attainment of fovereignty; the various means 
he had the addrefs to employ for the maintaining himfelf in 
it againil the oppofition of his enemies, and the odium of 
the public; and laftly, the tyrant’s fuccefs in efcaping, dur¬ 
ing a reign of thirty-eight years, the many confpiracies 
formed againil him, and in tranfmitting peaceably the 
tyranny to his fon, as a legitimate pofle-ffion, and a right of 
inheritance. 


12 j 
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Sect. I. Means made ' ife of by Dionyfius the Elder to 

pojfefs himfelf of the Tyranny . 

4 T^NIONYSIUS was a native of Syracufe, of noble and 
U illuftrious cxtraflion according to fomc, but others 
fay his birth was bafe and obfeure. However it was, he dif»* 
tinguilhed himfelf by bis valour, and acquired great reputa¬ 
tion in a war with the Carthaginians. He was one of thofe 
who accompanied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re¬ 
enter Syracufe by force of arms, after having been banifhed 
through the intrigues of his enemies. The event of that 
enterprife was not happy. Hermocrates was killed. The 
Syracufans did nfrt fpare his accomplices, fcveral of whom 

1 Diod. 1. xiii. p. 197. 

* Ej>»j etroXaimv QTftv ' ru X i¥J * /3«Xi7 ret vroi*i, M ty it; «v * 

xjvSuvo; IlyMcrOm * yn toy a Trctuy bump iyoy« Ad. Princ. indoft. p» 

782. 
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were publicly executed. Dionyfius was left amongft th^ 
wounded. The report of his death, defignedly given out 
by his relations, faved his life. Providence had fpared Syra- 
cufean infinity of misfortunes, had he expired either in the 
fight, or by the executioner. 

The Carthaginians had made feveral attempts to eftablifh 
themfelves in Sicily, and to poflefs themfelves of the princi- 
pal towns of that ifland, as we have obferved elfewhere. 
>Its happy fituation for their maritime commerce, the fer¬ 
tility of its foil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were power¬ 
ful inducements to fuch an enterprife. We may form an 
idea of the wealth of its cities from Diodorus Siculus’s 
account of Agrigentum. c The temples were of extraordi¬ 
nary magnificence, efpecially that of Jupiter Olympus, 
which was three hundred and forty feet in length, fixty in 
breadth, and one hundred and twenty in height. The 
piazzas, oisgalleries, in their extent and beauty anfwered to 
the reft of the building. On one fide was reprefented the 
battle of the giants, on the other the taking of Troy, in 
figures as large as the life. Without the city was an artifi¬ 
cial lake, which was feven ftadia (above a quarter of a league) 
ia circumference. It was full of all kinds of fifh, covered 
with fvvans and other water-fowls, and afforded the raoft 
agreeable profpefii imaginable. 

It was about the time of which we fpeak, that Exenetus, 
viftor in the Olympic games, entered the city in triumph in 
a magnificent chariot, attended by three hundred more, all 
drawn by white horfes. Their habits were adorned with 
gold and filver; and nothing was ever more fplendid than 
their appearance. Gellias, the mod wealthy of the citizens 
of Agrigentum, crefted fcvcral large apartments in his houfe 
for the reception and entertainment of his guefls. Servants 
waited by his order at the gates of the city, to invite all 
ftrangers to lodge at their mailer’s houfe, whither they con¬ 
duced them. Hofpitality was much praCifcd and cltcemcd 
by the generality of that city. A violent ftorm having 
obliged five hundred horfemen to take fhcltcr there, Gellias 
tntertained them all in his houfe, and fupplied them imme- 

* In the Hiftory of the Carthaginians, Vol. I. 

c Diod. I. xiii. p, 203—206, 
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diately with dry clothes, of which he had always a great quan¬ 
tity in his wardrobe. This is underftanding how to make a 
noble ufe of riches. His cellar is much talked of bv hif- 
torians, in which he had three hundred refervoirs hewn out 
of the rock, each of which contained a hundred *amphone f 

This great and opulent city was befieged and, at length, 
taken by the Carthaginians. Its fall (hook all Sicily, and 
fpread an univerfal terror. The caufe of its being loft was 
imputed to the Syracufans, who had but weakly aided it. 
Dionyfius, who from that time had no other thoughts but 
of his grand defigns, and was fecretly a£tive in laying the 
foundations of his future power, took the advantage of this 
favourable opportunity, and of the general complaints of 
Sicily againft the Syracufans, to render the magiftrates 
odious, and to exclaim againft their adminiftration. In a 
public affembly, held to confider of the prefent ftate of af¬ 
fairs, when nobody dared to open their mouths for fear of 
the perfons at the helm, Dionyfius rofe up, and boldly ac- 
cufed the magiftrates of treafon; adding, that it was his opi¬ 
nion, that they ought to be depofed immediately, without, 
waiting till the term of their adminiftration fhould expire. 
They retorted this audacity with treating him as a feditious, 
perfon, and a difturber of the public tranquillity, and as 
fuch laid a fine upon him according to the laws. This was, 
to be paid before he could be admitted to fpeak again, and 
Dionyfius was not in a condition to difcharge it. Philillus, 
one ot the richeft citizens, (who wrote the hiltory of Sicily, 
which is not come down to us) depofited the money, and 
exhorted him, at the fame time, to give his opinion upon, 
the ftate of affairs with all the liberty which became a citizen! 
zealous for his country. . 

Dionyfius accordingly refumed his.difcourfe with more 
vigour than before. He had long cultivated the habit of <»1 q* 
quence, which he looked upon with reafon as a verynecef-j 
fary talent in a republican government; efpecially in his 
views of acquiring the people’s favour, and of .reconciliating, 
them to his meafures. He began with deferibing, in a live¬ 
ly and pathetic manner, the ruin of Agrigentum, a neigh- 


■ # An amphora contained about feven gallon* 5 a hundred confcqucuily 
confided of feven hundred gallons, or eleven hoglheadi, feven gallons. 
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touring - city in their alliance; the deplorable extremity to 
which the inhabitants had been reduced,of quitting the place 
tinder the cover of the night; the cries and lamentations of 
infants, and.of aged and lick pcrfons, whom they had been 
obliged to abandon to a cruel and mercilefs enemy; and 
the confequential murder of all who had been left in the 
city, whom the barbarous viftor dragged from the temples 
and altars of the gods, feeble refuges againfl the Carthagi¬ 
nian fury and impiety. He imputed all thefe evils to the 
treachery of the commanders of the army, who, inflead of 
marching to the relict ot Agrigentum, had retreated with 
their troops; to the criminal prof raci ion and delay of the 
magiftrates, corrupted by Carthaginian bribes; and to the 
pride of the'great and rich, who regarded nothing but clla- 
blilhing their own power upon the ruin of their country’s li¬ 
berty. He represented Syracufe as compofcd of two diffe¬ 
rent bodies; the one, by their power and influence, ufurp¬ 
ing all the dignities and wealth of the Rate; the other ob- 
fcore, defpifed, and trod under foot, bearing the fame yoke 
• of a fhameful fervitude, and rather (laves than citizens. 
He concluded with faying, that the only remedy for fo many 
evils was to eleft perfons from amongft the people devoted 
Ho their interefts, and who, not being capable of rendering 
themfelves formidable by their riches and authority, would 
fee folely employed for the public good, and applying in 
earnefl to the re-eftablifhnient of the liberty of Syracufe. 

• This difeourfe was liftened to with infinite pleafure, as all 
fpeeches are which flatter the natural propenfity of inferiors 
to complain of the government, and was followed with the 
Univerfal applaufe of the people, who always give them* 
felves up blindly to thofe, who know how to deceive them 
Under the fpecious pretext of ferving their interefl. All the 
magi Urates were depofed on the fpot, and others fubflituted 
in their room, with Bionyfius at the head of them. 


• This was only the firlt ftep to the tyranny, at which he did 
nt>t flop. The fhccefs of his undertaking infpired him with 
new courage 1 and confidence. He had alfo in view the dif- 
placing of the generals of the army, and to have their power 
Uiaiufarred to hitnfelf. The defign wus bold and dangerous, 
and be applied to it with addrefs. Before he attacked the 
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openly, be planted his batteries againft them at a diftance; 
calumniating them by his emiffaries to the people, and fpar- 
ing no pains to render them fufpe&ed. He caufed it to be 
yrhifpered amongft the populace, that thofe commanders 
held fecrct intelligence with the enemy; thatdifguifed cou¬ 
riers were frequently feen palling and repaying; and that it 
was not to be doubted but fome confpiracy was on toot. 
He affefted on his fide not to fee thofe leaders, nor to open 
himfelf to them at all upon the affairs of the public. He 
communicated none of his defigns to them; as if he was 
apprchenfive of rendering himfelf fufpefted by having any 
intercourfe or correfpondence with them. Perfons of fenfe 
and difcernment were not at a lofs to difcover the tendency 
of thefe underming arts; nor were they filent upon the oc- 
eafion: but the common people, prejudiced in his favour, 
incefTantly applauded and admired his zeal, and looked upon 
him as the foie proteftor and afferter of their rights and li¬ 
berties. 

. Another fcheme which he fet at work with his ufual ad- 
drefs, was of very great fervice to him, and exceedingly 
promoted his defigns. There was a great number of banilhed 
perfons difpcrfed throughout Sicily, whom the la&ion of the 
nobility of Syracufe had expelled the city at different times, 
and upon different pretences. He knew what an addition 
of ftrength fo numerous a body of citizens would he to 
him, whom gratitude to a benefactor, and refentment againft 
thofe who had occafioned their banilhment, the hope of re¬ 
trieving their affairs, and of enriching thenifelves out of the 
fpoils of his enemies, rendered moll proper for the execu¬ 
tion of his defigns, and attached unalterably to his perfon 
and intereft, He applied therefore earnefUy to obtain their 
weal. It was given out, that it was necetfary to raife a nu¬ 
merous body of troops to oppofe the progrefs of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and the .people were in great pain upon the expence 
to which the new levies would amount. Dionyfius took 
the advantage of this favourable conjuncture, and the dif- 
pofition of the public. He reprefented, that it was ridicu¬ 
lous to bring foreign troops, at a great expence, from Italy 
and Peloponnefus, wlullt they might fupply themfelvcs with 
excellent foldiets, without being at any charge at all: that 
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there were numbers of Syracufans in every part of Sicily, 
who, notwithflanding the ill treatment they had received, 
had always retained the hearts of citizens under the name 
and condition of exiles ; that they preferved a tender affec¬ 
tion and inviolable fidelity for their country, and had choferc 
rather to wander about Sicily, without fupport or fettle* 
ment, than to take party in the armies oi the enemy, how¬ 
ever advantageous the offers to induce them to it had been. 
This difeourfeof Dionyfius had all the effect upon the peo¬ 
ple he could have wifhed. His colleagues, who perceived 
plainly what he had in view’, were afraid to contradict him; 
rightly judging, that their oppofition would not only prove 
ineffectual, but incenfe the people again ft them, and even- 
augment the reputation of Dionyfius, to whom it would 
leave the honour of recalling the exiles. Their return was 
therefore decreed, and they accordingly came all to Syra¬ 
cuse without lofing time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependance of Syra- 
cufe, arrived about the fame time, to demand that thegarri- 
fon fhould be reinforced. Dionyfius immediately marched 
•thither with two thoufand foot, and four hundred horfe. He 

*• found the city in a great commotion, and divided into two 

• faCtions; one of the people, and the other of the rich and 

• powerful. The latter having been tried in form, were con- 
- dernned by the affembly to die, and to have their eftates con- 

• fifeated for the ufe of the public. This confifcation was ap¬ 
plied to pay off the arrears, which had long been due to the 
former garrifon, commanded by Dexippus the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian; and Dionyfius promifed the troops he brought with 
him to Syracufc to double the pay they were to receive from 
the city. This was attaching fo many new creatures to him- 
felf. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the higheft 
marks of honour, and fent deputies to Syraeufe, to return 
their thanks for the important fervicc that city had done 
them in fending Dionyfius thither. Having endeavoured in 
vain to bring Dexippus into his mcafurcs, he returned with 
his troops to Syraeufe, after having promifed the inhabitants 
of Gela, who ufed all means in their power to keep him 
amongft them, that he would foon return with more confi- 
derable aid. 
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He arrived at Svracufe juft as the people were coming out 
of the theatre, who ran in throngs about him, enquiring 
with earneftnefs what he had heard of the Carthaginians. 
He anfwercd with a fad and dejetted air., that the city non- 
rifhed far more dangerous and formidable enemies in hei 
bofonr; that whilft Carthage was making extraordinary pre¬ 
parations lor the invafion oi Svracufe, thofe who were in 
command, inftcad of roufing the zeal and attention of the 
citizens, and fetting every thing at work againft the ap¬ 
proach of fo potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial 
anuifoments and idle fhows, and fuffered the .troops to want 
neceflanes; converting their pay to their private ufes in a 
fraudulent manner, deftruftivc to the public affairs; that he 
bad always lufficiently comprehended the caufe ol fuch a 
conduct,; that however it was not now upon mere conjec¬ 
ture, but upon too evident proof, his complaints were 
founded ; that Imilcar, the general of the Carthaginians, had 
fent an officer to him, under pretext of treating about the 
ranfom of prifoners, but in reality to prevail on him not to 
be too ftritt in examining into the conduft of his col¬ 
leagues; and that if he would not enter into the mealures 
of Carthage, at lead that he would not oppofe them; that 
lor his part, he came to refign his command, and to abdi¬ 
cate his dignity, that he might leave no room for injurious 
fufpicions of his acting in concert, and holding intelligence, 
with traitors who fold the commonwealth. 


This difeourfe being rumoured amongft the troops, and 
about the city, occafioned great, inquietude and alarm. The 
next day the affcmhlv was fumntoned, and Dionyfius renew¬ 
ed his complaints againft the generals, which were received 
with univerfal applaufe. Some ol the affcmhlv cried out, 
that it was nccelfary to appoint, him generalillinio, with unlb 
mited power, and that it would be too late for fo Palmary a 
recourfc, when the encmv was at the gates ol Syraculc; that 
the importance ol the war which threatened thenv, requited 
fuch a leader; that it. was in tlie fame manner formerly, that 
Colon was clotted genera!illimn, and defeated the Cartluigi 
nian army at Hitnera, wlin.ii conhlled ol three bundled 
thoLifand men; that a*. for the an uiaiion alleged ag.iinll ihe 
traitors, it .might be refei n:d «»• .moihn dav, hut that the pie- 
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fent affair would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred in 
eflefct; for the people (who, when once prejudiced, run 
headlong after their opinion without examining any thing) 
eletled Dionyfius generaliflimo with unlimited power that 
inflant. In the fame a (Terribly he can fed it to be decreed, 
that the foldiers pay fhould be doubled; infinuating that 
the flate would be amply reimburfed by the conquefls con- 
fequential of that advance. This being done, and the af- 
fembly difmifled, the Syracufans, upon cool refle&ion on 
what had pafTed, began to be in feme confternation; as if it 
had not been the eflfeft of their own choice; and compre¬ 
hended, though too late, that from the defire of preferving 
their liberty they had given themfelves a mailer. 

Dionyfius rightly judged the importance of taking his 
meafures before the people repented what they had done. 
There remained but one Hep more to the tyranny, which was 
to have a body of guards ailigned him; and that he accom- 
plifhed in the mofl artful and politic manner. He propofed, 
that all the citizens under forty years of-age, and capable of 
bearing arms, fhould march with provifions for thirty days to 
the city of Leontium. The Syracufans were at that time 
in poffeflion of the place, and had a garrifon in it. It was 
full of fugitive and foreign foldiers, who were very fit per- 
fons for the execution of his defigns. He juflly fufpe£led, 
that the greateft part of the Syracufans would not follow 
him. He fet out however, and encamped in the night upon 
the plains near the city. It was not long before a great noife 
was heard throughout the whole camp. This tumult was 
railed by perfons planted for that purpofe by Dionyfius. 
He aflefled, that ambufeades had been laid with defign to af- 
Hfiinate him, and in great trouble and alarm retired for re¬ 
fuge into the citadel ot Leontium, where he paded the reft: 
ol the night, after having caufed a great number of fires to 
be lighted, and had drawn off fuch of the troops as he moll 
confided in. At break of day the people airembled in a 
body,, to whom, exprelling Hill great apprehenfion, he ex¬ 
plained the danger lie had been in, and demanded pcrmiflion 
to choofe himfclf a guard of fix hundred men for the fecu- 
rity of his perfon. Pi (ill rat us had fet him the example long 
before, and had tiled the fame llratagcm when he made him- 
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felf tv rant of Athens. His demand feemed very reafon able, 
and was accordingly complied with. He chofe out-a thou- 
{and men for his guard upon the fpot, armed them complete¬ 
ly, equipped them magnificently, ami made them great pro- 
mifes for their encouragement. He alfo attached the fo¬ 
reign foldiers to his intereft in a peculiar manner, bv {’peak¬ 
ing to them with great freedom and affability. He made 
many removals and alterations in the troops, to feeure the of¬ 
ficers to his intercit, and difmifred Dexippus to Sparta, in 
whom he could not confide. At the fame time he ordered a 
great part ot the garrifon, which lie had fent to Gela, to join 
him, and affembled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, 
and criminals; a train, worthy of a tyrant. 

With this efcort he returned to Syracufe, which trem- 

_ ✓ 

bled at his approach. The people were no longer in a con¬ 
dition to oppofe his undertakings, or to difputc his authority. 
The city was lull of foreign foldiers, and faw it felf upon the 
point of being attacked by the Carthaginians. To flrengthen 
himfelf the more in the tyranny, he efpoufed the daughter 
of Hcrmocrates, the molt powerful citizen of Syracufe, and 
who had contributed the moll to the defeat of the Atheni¬ 
ans. He alfo gave his filler in marriage to Polyxenus, bro¬ 
ther-in-law to Hcrmocrates. He afterwards fummoned an 
alfembly, in which he rid himfelf of Daphncus and Demar- 
chus, who had been the molt afctive in oppofing his ufurpa- 
tion. In this manner Dionyfius, from a fimple notary and 
a citizen of the lowed clafs, made himfelf absolute lord and 
tyrant of the greatdl and molt opulent city of Sicily. 


Sect. II. Commotions in Sicily and at Syracufe againjt 
Dionyfius . lie finds means to dijptl them. To prevent 
Revolts he propofes to attach the Carthaginians. His won¬ 
derful Application and Succefs in making Preparations 
for the lTar. Plato comes to Syracufe. His Intimacy and 
Trien(fliip with Dion . 
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beginning of his 

having belieged Gels, he 


rude (hock to experience in the 
ufurpation. The Carthaginians 
marched to its relief, and after 
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fame unfuccefsful endeavours againfl the enemy, threw him, 
felf into the place. He behaved there with little vigour, and 
all the fervice he did the inhabitants was to make them 
abandon their city in the night, and to cover their flight 
in perfon. He was fufpefted of afting in concert with the 
enemy, and the more, becaufe they did not purfue him, and 
that he lofl very few of his foreign foldiers. Ail the inha¬ 
bitants who remained at Gela were butchered. Thofe of 

i 

Camarina, to avoid the fame fate, followed their example, 
and withdrew with all the effe£ls they could carry away. 
The moving fight of aged perfons, matrons, young virgins, 
and tender infants, hurried on beyond their flrength, flruck 
Dionyfius’s troops with compaffion, and incenfed them 
againfl the tyrant. Thofe he had raifed in Italy withdrew 
to their own country, and the Syracufan cavalry, after hav¬ 
ing made a vain attempt to kill him upon the march, from 
his being furrounded with his foreigners, made forwards, 
and having entered Syracufe, went dire&ly to his palace, 
which they plundered, ufing his wife at the fame time with 
fo much violence and ill ufage, that fhe died of it foon 
alter. Dionyfius, who had forefeen their defign, followed 
them dole with only a hundred horfe, and four hundred foot; 
and having marched almofl twenty leagues c with the utmofl 
expedition, he arrived at midnight at one of the gates, which 
he found fhut againfl him. He fet fire to it, and opened 
him felf a pafTage in that manner. The richeft of the citi¬ 
zens ran thither to difpute his entrance, but were furrounded 
by the foldiers and almofl all of them killed. Dionyfius 
having entered the city, put all to the fword that came in his 
way, plundered the houfes of his enemies, of whom he killed 
a great number, and forced the reft to leave Syracufe. The 
next day, in the morning, the whole of his troops arrived. 
The unhappy fugitives ot Gela and Camarina, out of horror 
for the tyrant, retired to the Leontincs. Imilcar having 
fent a herald to Syracufe, a treaty was concluded, as men¬ 
tioned in the hiftory of the Carthaginians. f By one of the 
articles it was flipulated, that Syracufe fhould continue un¬ 
der the government of Dionyfius; which confirmed all the 

c 400 Aadia. f Vol.I. 
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fufpicions that had been conceived of him. This happened 
in the year Darius Nothus died. 

It was then he facrificed every thing that gave him um¬ 
brage to his repofe and fecurity. He knew, that after 
having deprived the Syracufans of all that was dear to 
them, he could not fail of incurring their extreme abhor¬ 
rence; and the fear of the miferies he had to expefl in 
confequence, increafed in the ufurper in proportion to their 
hatred of him. He looked upon all his new fubjefls as fo 
many enemies, and believed, that he could only avoid the 
dangers which furrounded him on all fides, and dogged him 
in all places, by cutting off one part of the people to inti¬ 
midate the other. He did not obferve, that in adding the 
cruelty of executions to the opprefiions of the public, he 
only multiplied his enemies, and fnduced them, after the 
lofs of their liberty, to preferve at lead their lives by at¬ 
tempting upon his. 

h Dionyfius, who forefaw that the Syracufans would not 
fail to take the advantage of the repofe, in which the treaty 
lately concluded with the Carthaginians had left them, to 
attempt the re-eftablifhment of their liberty, negle&ed no¬ 
thing on his fide in fupport of his power. He fortified the 
part of the city, called the Ifle, which was before very 
ftrong from the nature of its fituation, and might be defend¬ 
ed by a moderate garrifon. He furrounded it with good 
walls, flanked at due diflances with high towers, and fepa- 
rated in that manner from the reft of the city. To thefc 
works he added a ftrong citadel, to ferve him for a retreat 
and refuge in cafe of accident, and caufed a great number 
of (hops and piazzas to be erefted, capable of containing a 
confiderable multitude of inhabitants. 

As to the lands, he chofe out the befl of them, which he 
bellowed upon his creatures and the officers of his making. 


and dillributed the reft in equal proportions amongft the 
citizens and flrangers, including the flaves, who had been 
made free amonglt the fil'd. He divided the houfes in the 
lame manner, referring thofe in the Ifle for fuch of the 
citizens as he could moll confide in, and for his ltrangers. 

s Diycl. p. 238, 241, 
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After having taken thefe precautions for his fecurity, he 
began to think ot fubje&ing feveral free Hates of Sicily, 
which had aided the Carthaginians. He began with the 
fiege of HerbefTes. The Syracufans in his army feeing their 
fwords in their hands, thought it their duty to ufe them for 
the re-eflablifhmerit of their liberty. At a time when they 
met in throngs to concert their meafures, one of the offi¬ 
cers, who took upon him to reprove them on that account, 
was killed upon the fpot, and his death ferved as a fignal 
for their revolt. They fent immediately to /Etna for the 
horfe, who had retired thither at the beginning of the re¬ 
volution. Dionyfius, alarmed at this motion, raifed the 
fiege and marched direftly to Syracufe, to keep it in obe¬ 
dience. The revolters followed him clofe, and having 
feized upon the fuburb Epipolis, barred all communication 
with the country. They received aid from their allies both 
by fea and land, and fetting a price upon the tyrant’s head, 
promifed the freedom of the city to fuch of the ftrangers as 
fhould abandon him. A great number came over to them ; 
whom they treated with the utmoft favour and humanity. 
They made their machines advance, and battered the walls 
of the Hie vigoroufly, without giving Dionyfius the lealt 
refpite. 

The tyrant, finding himfelf reduced to extremities, aban¬ 
doned by the greateft part of the ftrangers, and fhut up on the 
fide of the country, affembled his friends to conlult with 
them, rather by what kind of death he fhould put a glorious 
period to his career, than upon the means of faving himfelf. 
They endeavoured to infpire him with new courage, and 
were divided in their opinions; but at laft the advice of Phi- 
1 iftvis prevailed, which was, that he fhould by no means re¬ 
nounce the tyranny, Dionyfius, to gain time, fent deputies 
to the revolters, and demanded permiflion to quit the place 
with his adherents, which was granted, and five fliips to 
tranfport his people and eflefts. He had however fent dif- 


patches fecretly to the Campanians, who garrifoned the 
places in the pofieffion ot the Carthaginians, with offers of 
confiderablc reward, if they would come to his relief. 


The Syracufans, who, alter the treaty, believed their bufi- 


nefs done, and the tyraut entirely defeated, had cl i fa r me cl part 
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of their troops, ami the reft afted with great indolence and 
little difcipiine. The arrival of the Campanians, to the 
number of twelve hundred horfe, infinitely furprifed and 
alarmed the city. After having beat fucli as difputed their 
paffage, they opened thcmfelves a way to Dionyfius. At 
the fame time, three hundred foldiers more arrived to his 
affiftance: the face of things was then entirely altered, and 
terror and dejection changed parties. Dionyfius, in a Tally, 
drove them vigoroufly as far as that part of the city called 
Neapolis. The daughter was not very confiderable, becaufe 
he had given orders to fpare thofe who fled. He caufed 
the dead to be interred, and gave thofe who had retired to 
iEtna to underftand, that they might return with entire fe- 
purity. Many came to Syracufe, but others did not think 
it advifable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The Cam¬ 
panians were rewarded to their fatisfaftion and difmifled. 

The Lacedaemonians at this time took fuch meafures in 
regard to Syracufe, as were mofl unworthy of the Spartan 
name. They had lately fubverted the liberty of Athens, and 
declared publicly in all the cities of their dependance againfl: 
popular government. They deputed one of the citizens to 
Syracufe, to exprefs in appearance the part they took in 
the misfortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid; but in 
reality he was fenl to confirm Dionyfius in fupporting him- 
felf in the tyranny; expetiing, that from the increafe of his 
power, he would prove of great advantage and fupport to 
their own. 


Dionyfius faw, from what had fo lately happened at Syra* 
cufe, what he was to expect from the people for the future. 
Whilft the inhabitants were employed abioad in harveft 
work, he entered their houfes, and feized upon all the arms 
lie could find. He afterwards inclofed the citadel with an 
additional wall, fitted out abundance of (hips, armed great 
numbers of ftrangers, and took all poffible meafures to fe- 
cure himfdf again It the difTaflcftion of the Syracufans. 

Alter having made this provifion for his fafety at home, 
be prepared to extend his coiujuells abroad; from whence 
be did not only propofc the increafe of his dominions and 
levcnues, hut the additional advantage of diverting his fub- 
]eH > Irom the fcnfeol their loft liberty, by turning their at- 
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After having taken thefe precautions for Ins fecurity, he 
began to think of fubjefling feveral free ftates oi Sicily, 
which had aided the Carthaginians. He began with the 
liege of Herbelfes. The Syracufans in his army feeing their 
fwords in their hands, thought it their duty to ufe them for 
the re-eftablilhment of their liberty. At a time when they 
met in throngs to concert their meafures, one of the offi¬ 
cers, who took upon him to reprove them on that account, 
was killed upon the fpot, and his death ferved as a fignal 
for their revolt. They fent immediately to ^Etna for the 
horfe, who had retired thither at the beginning of the re¬ 
volution. Dionyfius, alarmed at this motion, raifed the 
fiege and marched direftly to Syracufc, to keep it in obe¬ 
dience. The revolters followed him clofe, and having 
feized upon the fuburb Epipolis, barred all communication 
with the country. They received aid from their allies both 
by fea and land, and fetting a price upon the tyrant’s head, 
promifed the freedom of the city to fuch of the ftrangersas 
Ihould abandon him. A great number came over to them ; 
whom they treated with the utmoft favour and humanity. 
They made their machines advance, and battered the walls 
of the Ille vigoroufly, without giving Dionyfius the lead 
refpite. 

The tyrant, findinghimfelf reduced to extremities, aban¬ 
doned by the greateft part of the Grangers, and (hut up on the 
fide of the country, aflembled his iriends to confult with 
them, rather by what kind of death he (hould put a glorious 
period to his career, than upon the means of Caving himfelf. 
They endeavoured to infpirc him with new courage, and 
were divided in their opinions; but at 1 aft the advice of Phi- 
liflus prevailed, which was, that he Ihould by no means re¬ 
nounce the tyranny. Dionyfius, to gain time, fent deputies 
to the revolters, and demanded permiflion to quit the place 
with his adherents, which was granted, and five (hips to 
tranfport his people and eflefts. He had however fent dif- 
patches fecrctly to the Campanians, who garrifoned the 
places in the pofleflion of the Carthaginians, with offers of 
confiderable reward, i( they would come to his relief. 

The Syracufans, who, after the treaty, believed their bufi- 
mTs done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had difarmed part 
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of their troops, anti the reft a£led with great indolence and 
little difeipline. The arrival of the Campanians, to the 
number of twelve hundred horfe, infinitely furprifed and 
alarmed the city. After having beat fuch as difputed their 
paffage, they opened thcmfelves a way to Dionyfius. At 
the fame time, three hundred foldiers more arrived to his 
affiftance: the face of things was then entirely altered, and 
terror and dejeftion changed parties, Dionyfius, in a fally, 
drove them vigoroufly as far as that part of the city called 
Neapolis. The (laughter was not very confiderable, becaufe 
he had given orders to fpare thofe who fled. He caufed 
the dead to be interred, and gave thofe who had retired to 
A tna to underftand, that they might return with entire fe- 
curity. Many came to Syracufe, but others did not think 
it advifable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The Cam¬ 
panians were rewarded to their fatisfaftion and difmifled. 

The Lacedaemonians at this time took fuch meafures in 
regard to Syracufe, as were moft unworthy of the Spartan 
name. They had lately fubverted the. liberty of Athens, and 
declared publicly in all the cities of their dependance againll 
popular government. They deputed one of the citizens to 
Syracufe, to exprefs in appearance the part they took in 
the misfortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid; but in 
reality he was fent to confirm Dionyfius in fupporting him- 
fell in the tyranny; expelling, that from the increafe of his 
power, he would prove of great advantage and fupport to 
their own. 


Dionyfius faw, from what had fo lately happened at Syra* 
cufe, what he was to cxpcfcl trom the people for the future. 
Whilft the inhabitants were employed abioad in harveft 
work, he entered their houfes, and feized upon all the arms 
lie could find. He afterwards inclofed the citadel with an 
additional wall, fitted out abundance of (hips, armed great 
numbers of flrangers, and took all poflible meafures to fe- 
cure himfelf againll the diflafle&ion of the Syracufans. 

Aker having made this provifion for his fafety at home, 
he prepared to extend his conqueils abroad; from whence 
he did not only propofe the increafe of his dominions and 
levcnues, hut t he additional advantage of diverting his fub- 
Jtdis irom the fen fool their loll liberty, by turning their at- 
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tenfcion upon their ancient and always abhorred enemy, and 
by employing them in lofty proje&s, military expeditions, 
and glorious.exploits, to which the hopes of riches and plun¬ 
der would be annexed. He conceived this to be alfo the 

■ 

means to acquire the affeciion of his troops; and that the 
efleem of the people would be a confequence of the gran¬ 
deur and fuccefs of his enterpriles. 

Dionyfius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had 
all the qualities of a great general. He took, either by force 
or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, and fome 1 other towns 
in the neighbourhood of Syracufe, which for that reafon 
were very agreeable to his purpofes. Some of them he 
treated with favour and clemency, to engage the efleem 
and confidence of the people: others he plundered, to flrike 
terror into the country. The inhabitants of Leontium were 
tranfplanted to Syracufe. 

Thefe conquefts alarmed the neighbouring cities, which 
faw themfelves threatened with the fame misfortune. Rlie- 
gium, fituate upon the oppofite coall of the flrait which di¬ 
vides Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent it, and entered 
into an alliance with the Syracufan exiles, who were very 
numerous, and with the Meffenians on the Sicilian fide of 
the flrait, who were to aid them with a powerful fupply. 
They had levied a confiderable army, and were upon the 
point of marching againft the tyrant, when difeord arofe 
amongfl the troops, and rendered the enterprife abortive, 
It terminated in a treaty of peace and alliance between Di¬ 
onyfius and the two cities. 

He had long revolved a great defign in his mind, which 
was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, a great ob¬ 
stacle to his own, as his difeontented fubjefls never failed 
of ref uge in the towns dependant upon that nation. The ac¬ 
cident of the plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage, 
and extremely diminifhed its flrcngth, feemed to fupply a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for the execution of his. defign. But, 
as a man of ability, he knew that the greatnefs of the prepa¬ 
rations ought to aufwcr that of an enterprife, to affure the 

fuccefs of it; and he applied to them in a manner which 
fhows the extent of his views, and extraordinary capacity, 

• 4 £tna. iinna. 
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He therefore ufed uncommon pains and application for that 
purpofe; confcious that the war, into which he was enter¬ 
ing with one of the moll powerful nations then in the world, 
might be of long duration, and have variety of confiderable 
events. 

His firfl care was to bring to Syracufe, as well from the 
conquered cities in Sicily, as from Greece and Italy, a great 
number of artizans and workmen of all kinds; whom he in¬ 
duced to come thither by the offer of great gain and reward, 
the certain means of engaging die molt excellent perfons in 
every profeflion. He can fed an infinite number oi every 
kind of arms to be forged, fwords, javelins, lances, parti fans, 
helmets, cuirafles, bucklers; all after the manner of the na¬ 
tion by whom they were to be worn. He built alfo a great 
number of galleys, that had from three to five benches of 
rowers, and were of an entirely new invention; with abun¬ 
dance of other barks and velfels for the tranfportation of 
troops and provifions. 

The whole city feemed but one workfhop, and continu¬ 
ally refounded with the noife of the feveral artizans. Not 
only the porches, piazzas, porticoes, places of exercife, and 
public places, but private houfes of any extent, were full of 
workmen. Dionyfius had difhibutcd them with admirable 
order. Each fpecies of artifts, divided by flreets and diflrifls, 
had their overfeers and infpef.lors, who by their prefence and 
direftion promoted and completed the works. Dionyfius 
himfelt was perpetually amongft the workmen, encouraging 
them with praife, and rewarding their merit. He knew how 
to confer different marks of honour upon them, according 
to their diflinguifhing thcmfelvcs by their ingenuity or ap¬ 
plication. He would even make fome of them dine with 
him at his own table, where he entertained them with the 
freedom and kindnefs of a friend. * It is juftly faid, that ho¬ 
nour nourifhes arts and fcienccs, and that men of all ranks 
and conditions are animated by the love of glory. The 
prince who knows how to put the two great fprings and 
ftrongeft incentives of the human foul, intereft and glory, 
m motion, under proper regulations, will foon make all arts 

* Monos alii artcs t cmnefquc incenduntur ad Jludia gloria:, Cic. Tu»fc. 
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and faiences flourifh in his kingdom, and fill it, at a (mail ex¬ 
pence, with perfons who excel in every proieflion. And 
this happened now at Syracuse, where a (ingle perfon of great 
ability in the art of governing, excited fuch ardour and emu¬ 
lation amongft the artificers, as it is not eafy to imagine or 

describe. 

Dionyfius applied himfelf more particularly to the navy. 
He knew that Corinth had invented the art of building gal¬ 
leys with three and five benches of oars, and was ambitious of 
acquiring for Syracufe, a Corinthian colony, the glory of 
bringing that art to perfeffion; which he effe&ed. The 
timber for building his galleys was brought part ol it from 
Italy, where it was drawn on carriages to the lea fide, and 
from thence (hipped to Syracufe, and part from mount Etna, 
which, at that time, produced abundance of pine and fir 
trees. In a fhort fpace a fleet of two hundred galleys was 
feen, in a manner, to rife out of the earth; and a hundred 
others formerly built were refitted by his order; he caufed 
alfo a hundred and fixty fheds to be erefled within the great 
port, each of them capable of containing two galleys, and a 
hundred and fifty more to be repaired. 

The fight of fuch a fleet, built in fo fhort a time, and fitted 
out with fo much magnificence, would have given reaifon to 
believe that all Sicily had united its labours and revenues in 
accomplifhing fo great a work. On the other fide, the view 
of fuch an incredible quantity of arms newly made, would 
have inclined one to think, that Dionyfius had foiely em¬ 
ployed himfelf in providing them, and had exhaufled his 
treafures in the expence. They confifted of one hundred 
and forty thoufand fhields, as many helmets and fwords, and 
upwards of fourteen thoufand cuirafies, finifhed with all the 
art and elegance imaginable. They were intended for the 
horfe, for the tribunes and centurions of the foot, and for 
the foreign troops, who had the guard of his perfon. Darts, 
arrows, and lances were innumerable, and engines and ma¬ 
chines of war in proportion to the veil of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citi¬ 
zens and Grangers. Dionyfius did not think of railing troops 
till all his preparations were complete. Syracufe and the ci¬ 
ties in its dependance fupplied him with part of his forces. 

3 
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Many came from Greece, efpecially from Sparta. The 
confiderable pay he offered brought foldiers in crowds from 
all parts to lift in his fervicc. 

He omitted none of the precautions neceffary to the fuc- 
cefs of his enterprife; the importance as well as difficulty 
of which was well known to him. He was not ignorant 
that every thing depends upon the zeal and affe&ion of the 
troops for their general, and applied himfelf particularly to 
the gaining of the hearts, not of his own fubje&s only, but 
of all the inhabitants of Sicily, and fucceeded in it to a won¬ 
der. He had entirely changed his behaviour for fome time. 
Kindnefs, courtefy, clemency, a difpofition to do good, and 
an infinuating complacency for all the world, had taken 
place of that haughty and imperious air, and inhumanity of 
temper, which had rendered him fo odious. , He was fo en¬ 
tirely altered that he did not feem to be the fame man. 

Whilft he was haftening his preparations for the war, and 
applying to the attainment of his fubjefts affeftions, he medi¬ 
tated an alliance with the two powerful cities Rhcgium and 
Medina, which were capable of difconcerting his great de- 
fjgns by a formidable cliverfion. The league formed by 
thofc cities fome time before, though without any effect, 
gave him fome uneafinefs. He therefore thought it necef¬ 
fary to make fure of the amity of them botji. Heprefented 
the inhabitants of Meflina with a confiderable quantity of 
land, which was fituate in their neighbourhood, and lay very 
commodioufly for them. To give the people of Rhegium 
an inftance of his efteem and regard for them, he fent am- 
baffadorsto defire that they would give him one of their ci¬ 
tizens in marriage. He had loft his firfl wife in the popular 
commotion, as before related. 

Dionyfius, fenfible that nothing eftablifhes a throne more 
cffeftually than the profpeft of a fucccffor, who may enter 
into the fame defigns, have the fame interefts, purfue the 
fame plan, and obferve the fame maxims of government, 
took the opportunity of the prefent tranquillity of his affairs 
to contrail a double marriage,- in order to have a fuccelfor, 
to whom he might transfer the fovereignty, which had cuff 
bim fo:many pains and dangers to acquire. 
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The people, of Rhegium, to whom Dionyfius had firfl 
applied, having called a council to take his demand into con. 
fideration, came to a refolution not to contrail any alliance 
with a tyrant; and for their final an fiver, i*eturned, that 
they had only the hangman’s daughter to give him. The 
raillery was home and cut deep. We fhall fee in the fe- 
quel how dear that city paid for their jell. 

The Locrians, to whom Dionyfius fent the fame ambaf. 
fadors, did not fhow themfelves fo difficult and delicate, 
but fent him Doris for a wile, who was the daughter of one 
of their mod illuftrious citizens. He caufed her to be 
brought from Locris in a galley with five benches of rowers, 
of extraordinary magnificence, and fhiningon all fides with 
gold and filver. He married, at the fame time, Ariftomache, 
daughter of Hipparinas, the mofl confiderable and powerful 
of the Syracufan citizens, and filler of Dion, of whom much 
will be faid hereafter She was brought to his palace in a 
chariot drawn by four white horfes, which was then a An¬ 
gular mark of diflin&ion. The 
lebrated the fame day with univerfal rejoicings throughout 
the whole city, and was attended with feafls and prefents of 
incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and univerfal cuflom of 
the weftern nations from all antiquity, that he efpoufed two 
wives at once; taking in this, as in every thing elfe, the li¬ 
berty affumed by tyrants of fetting themfelves above all 
laws. 

Dionyfius feemed to have an equal affeflion for the two 
-wives, without giving the preference to either, to remove 
all caufe of jealoufy and difeord. The people of Syracufe 
reported, that he preferred his own country woman to the 
ftranger; but the latter had the good fortune to bring her 
hufband the firfl fon, which fupported him not a little 
againll the cabals and intrigues of the Syracufans, Ariflo- 
mache was a Ipng time without any fymptoms of child-bear¬ 
ing; though Dionyfius defired fo earneflly to have ifTue by 
her, that he put his Locrian’s mother to death; accufing her 
of hindering Ariftomache from conceiving by witchcraft. 

Ariftomache’s brother was the celebrated Dion,'in great 
eftimation with Dionyfius. He was at firfl obliged for his 


nuptials of both were ce- 
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credit to Ins filler’s favour; but after diflinguifhing his great 
capacity in many inllances, his own merit made him much 
beloved and regarded by the tyrant. Amongft the other 
marks Dionyfius gave him of his confidence, he ordered 
his treafurers to fupply him, without farther orders, with 
whatever money he fhould demand, provided they informed 
him the fame day they paid it. 

Dion had naturally a great and moll noble foul. A hap¬ 
py accident had conduced to infpire and confirm in him the 
molt elevated fcntiments. It was a kind of chance, or ra¬ 
ther, as Plutarch fays, a peculiar providence, which at a 
diftance laid the foundations of the Syracufan liberty, that 
brought Plato, the mod celebrated of philofophers, to Sy- 
racufe. Dion became his friend and difciple, and made 
great improvements from his leffons; for though brought 
up in a luxurious and voluptuous court, where the fupreme 
good was made to confifl in pleafure and magnificence, he 
had no fooner heard the precepts of his new mailer, and im¬ 
bibed a talte of the philofophy that inculcates virtue, than 
his foul was inflamed with the love of it. Plato, in one of 
his letter's, gives this glorious tellimony of him; that he 
had never met with a young man, upon whom his difeourfes 
made fo great impreflion, or who had conceived his princi¬ 
ples with fo much ardour and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and unexperienced, obferving the 
facility with which Plato had changed his tafle and inclina¬ 
tions, he imagined, with fimplicity enough, that the fame 
rcafons would have the lame effects upon the mind of Dio¬ 
nyfius; and from that opinion could not roll till lie had 
prevailed upon the tyrant to hear and converfe with him. 
Dionyfius contented: but the lull of tyrannic power had 
taken loo deep a rout in his heart to be ever eradicated from 
it. It was ^ like an indelible dye, thaL had penetrated his in¬ 
moll foul, from when.ee it was impoflible ever to efface it. 

k Though the flay of Plato at the court mad* no alteration 

O 

in Dionyfius, he perfevered in giving Dion the fame in- 
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ftanees of hisfefteem ami confidence, and even to fupport, 
without taking offence, the freedom with which he fpoke 
to him. Dionyfius, ridiculing, one day, the government of 
Gelon, formerly king of Syracufe, and faying, in allufion 
to his name, that he had been the laughing jloc/t 1 of Sicily, 
the whole court fell .into great admiration, and took no 
fmall pains in prailing the quaintnefs and delicacy of the 
conceit, infipid and flat as it was, and indeed as puns and 
quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a ferious fenfe, and 
was fo bold to reprefent to him, that he was in the wrong to 
talk in that manner of a prince, whofc wife and equitable 
condu& had been an excellent model of government, and 
given the Syracufans a favourable opinion of monarchical 
power. “You reign/’ added he, “ and have been tru fl¬ 
ed, for Gelon’s fake; but for your fake no man will ever 
be trufted after you. ,, It was very much that a tyrant fhould 
fuffer himfelf to be talked to in fuch a manner with impu¬ 
nity. 

Sect. III. Dionyfius declares War againjl the Cartkagi - 
mans. Various Succtfs oj it. Syracufe reduced to Extre - 
niilies , andfoon after delivered . New Commotions againjl 
Dionyfius . Defeat of Imilcar , and afterwards oj Mago. 
Unhappy Fate of the City of Rhegiuvu 

D IONYSIUS, feeing his great preparations were com¬ 
plete, and that he was in a condition to take the field, 
publicly opened his defign to the Syracufans, in order to in- 
terefl them the more in the fuccefs of the enterprife, and 
told them that it was againll the Carthaginians. He repre¬ 
sented that people as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of 
the Greeks, and efpecially of thole who inhabited Sicily; 
that the plague, which had lately wafted Carthage, had made 
the opportunity favourable, which ought not to be ncgleft- 
ed; that the people in fubjct'lion to fo cruel a power, 
waited only the fignal to declare again ft. it; that it would 
be much lor the glory of Syracufe to reinllate the Grecian 
cities in their liberty, after having fo long groaned under the 
yoke of the Barbarians; that in declaring war at pie font 
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againftthe Carthaginians, they only preceded them in doing 
fo for feme time; fince as loon as they had retrieved their 
Ioffes, they would not fail to attack Syracufe with all their 

forces. 

The affembly were unanimoufly of the fame opinion. 

Their ancient and natural hatred of the Barbarians; their 

anger again# them for having given Syracufe a mailer; and 

the hope that with arms in their hands they might find fome 

occafion of recovering their liberty, united them in their 

fuffrages. The war was refolvcd without any oppofition, 

and began that very inflant. There were, as well in the 

city as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, who, 

upon the faith of treaties and under the peace, exercifed 

traffic, and thought themfelves in fecurity. The populace, 

by Dionyfius’s authority, upon the breaking up of the affem- 

bly, ran to their houfes and fhips, plundered their goods, and 

carried off their effefts. Thevmet with the fame treatment 

✓ 

throughout Sicily; to which murders and maffacres were 
added, by way of reprifal for the many cruelties committed 
by the Barbarians upon thole they conquered, and to fhow 
them what they had to expeft, if they continued to make 
war with the fame inhumanity. 

c 

After this bloody execution, Dionyfius font a Irltcr by a 
herald to Carthage, in which he fignified, that the Syrscufans 
declared war again# the Carthaginians, if they di '1 noi vhh-. 
draw their garrifons from all the Grecian cities bed i hy thorn 
in Sicily, The reading of this letter at fir 11. in the ' nate, and 
afterwards in the affembly of the people, occafioned an un¬ 
common alarm, as the pellilence had reduced the city to a 
deplorable condition. However, they were not difmayed, 
and prepared for a vigorous defence. They railed troops 
with the utmoll diligence, and Imifcar fet out immediately 
to put himfclf at the head of the Carthaginian army in Si¬ 
cily. 

Dionyfius on his fide loll no time, and took the field with 
his army, which daily increafed by the arrival o) new troops, 
who came to join him from ail parts. It amounted to iour- 
fcore thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe. The fleet 
con filled of two hundred galleys, and five hundred barks 

u * 

laden with provifion*. and machines ot war. He opened the 

l *• 
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campaign with the fiege of Motya, a fortified town under 
the Carthaginians near mount Lryx, in a little ifland fome- 
thing more than a quarter of a league 1 " from the conti¬ 
nent, to which it was joined by a final 1 neck of land, which 
the befieged immediately cut off, to prevent the approaches 
of the enemy on that fide. 

Dionyfius having left the care of the fiege to Leptinus, 
who commanded the fleet, went with his land forces to at¬ 
tack the-places in alliance with the Carthaginians. Terri¬ 
fied by the approach of fo numerous an army, they furren- 
-dered, except five, which were Ancyra, Solos, “ Palermo, 
Segella, and Enteila. The laft two places he befieged. 

Imilcar, however, to make a diverfion, detached ten gal¬ 
leys of his fleet, with orders to attack and furprife in the 
night all the veffels which remained in the port of Syracufc. 
The commander of this expedition entered the port accord¬ 
ing to his orders without refill ance, and after having funk 
a great part of the veffels which he found there, retired 
well fatisfied with the fuccefs of his enterprife. 

Dionyfius, after having wafted the enemy’s country, re¬ 
turned, and fat down with his whole army before Motva, 

* * 

and having employed a great number of hands in making 
dams and moles, he reinflated the neck of land, and 
brought his engines to work on that fide. 1 he place was 
attacked and defended with the utmofl vigour. After the 
befiegers had palled the breach, and entered the city, the 
befieged perfilied a great while in defending themfelves 
with incredible valour; lo that it was neceffary to purine 
and drive them from lioule to lioufe. The foldiers enraged 
at fo obllinate a defence, put all befoie them Lo the fword; 
age, youth, women, children, nothing was 1 pared, except 
thole who had taken reluge in the temples. The town was 
abandoned to the foldiers dilerction ; Dionyfius being 
plcafcd with an occafion of attaching the troops to his for- 
vice by the allurement and hope ol gain. 

The Carthaginians made an exuaordimuy effort the next 
year, and railed an army of tluce hundred thoufand foot, 
and four thoufand liorfe. 'The fleet under Magohs command 
coriliflcd of lour lumdied galh\s, and upwards ol fix hum 


* Six ftidia, oi tut lon^i 
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ared vefTels laden with provifions and engines of war. Imil- 
dar had given the captains of the fleet his orders fealed up, 
which were not to be opened till they were out at fea. He 
had taken this precaution, that his defigns mi^ht be kept 
fee ret, and to prevent fpies from fending advmes of them 
to Sicily. The rendezvous was at Palermo ; where the 
fleet arrived without much lofs in their pa Huge. I mil car 
took Ervx bv treachery, and foon after reduced Motva to 
furrendcr. Mcflina feemed to him a place of importance; 
bccaitfe it might favour the landing of troops from Italy 
and Sicily, and bar the naif age ot thofe that Ihould come 
from Peloponncftts. Alter a long and vigorous defence it 
fell into his hands, and fume time after he entirely demo- 
lifhed it. 


DionyfitiSj feeing his forces extremely inferior to the ene- 
my, retired to Syracufe, Almofl all the people of Sicily, 
who hated him from the beginninff, and were only recon- 
ciled to him in appearance, and out of fear; took this occa- 
fion to quit his party, and to join the Carthaginians. 'The 
tyrant levied new troops, and gave the Haves their liberty, 
that they might ferve on board the fleet. His army amount¬ 
ed to thirty thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe, and 
his fleet to a hundred and eighty galleys. Withthefe forces 
lie took the field, and removed about eighteen leagues from 
Syracufe. Irnilcar advanced perpetually with his land* 
army, followed by his fleet, which kept near the coaft. 
When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march 
upon the fea fide, and was obliged to take a long compafs 
round mount /Etna, which by a new irruption had let the 
country about it on fire, and covered it with allies. He 
ordered his fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. JDio- 
nyfius, apprized of this, thought the opportunity favour¬ 
able for attacking it, wbilll feparate from the land forces, 


andwhilfl his own, drawn up in battle upon the ftiore, might 
be of fervice to animate ami fupporthis fleet. The feheme 



Leptinus, liis admiral, having advanced inconfideratcly with 
thirty galleys, contrary to the opinion of Digny fius, who had 


particularly recommended to him not to divide his forces, 
at full funk leveral of the enemy’s Ihips, but upon being fur** 
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rounded by the greater number, was forced to fly. His 
whole fleet followed his example, and was warmly purfued 
by the Carthaginians. Mago detached boats full of fol- 
diers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to fave them- 
felves by fwimming to {hore. The land army drawn up 
there, faw them perifh milcrably without being able to give 
them any afliftance. The lofs on the fule of the Sicilians 
was very’ great; more than a hundred galleys being either 
taken or funk, and twenty thoufand men perifhing either 
in the battle, or the purfuit. 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to fhut thcmfelves up in 
Syracufe, where they could not fail of being befieged very 
foon, folicited Dionyfius to lead them againft Imilcar, whom 
fo bold an enterprife might difconccrt; befides which, they 
fliould find his troops fatigued with their long and hafly 
march. The propofal pleafed him at fir ft; but upon refleft- 
ing, that Mago, with the viftorious fleet, might notwith- 
ftanding advance and take Syracufe, he thought it more ad- 
vifablc to return thither; which was the occafion of his 
lofing abundance of his troops, who deferted in numbers on 
all fides. Imilcar, after a march of two days, arrived at 
Catana, where he halted fome days to refrefh his army, and 
refit his fleet, which had fuflered exceedingly by a violent 
ftorm. 

• ° He then marched to Syracufe, and made his fleet enter 

t 

the port in triumph. More than two hundred galleys 
adorned with the fpoils of their victory, made a noble ap¬ 
pearance as they advanced; the crews forming a kind of 
concert by the uniform and regular order they obferved in 
the motion ol their oars, 1 hey were lollowed by an infinite 
number of linaller barks; fo that the port, valt as it was, 
was fcarce capable of containing them; the whole fea being 
in a manner covered with fails. At the fame time on the 
other fide appeared the land army, compofed, as has been 
faid, of three hundred thoufand foot and four thoufand 
horfe. Imilcar pitched his tent in the temple of Jupiter, 
and the army encamped around, at foinewhat more than half 
a league’s r dillance from the city. It is eafy to judge the 
confternation and alarm which fuch a profped mult give 

-Diod. p. a8s, ag6, ns ftadii. 
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the Syracufans. The Carthaginian general advanced'with 
his troops to the walls to offer the city battle, and at the 
fame time fcizerl upon the two remaining * pons by a de¬ 
tachment of a hundred galleys. As he faw no motion on 
the fide of the Syracufans, he retired contented lor that time 
with the enemy’s confeffing their inequality. For thirty 
days together he laid watte the country, cutting down all 
the trees, and deflroving all before him. He then made 
himfelf matter of the fuburb called Acliradina, and plunder¬ 
ed the temples of Ceres and Proferpina. I'orefeeing that the 
liege would be of long duration, he intrenched his camp, and 
enclofed it with ttrong walls, alter having demolifhed lor 
that purpofe all the tombs, and among!! others, that of Gelon 
and his wife Damarate, which was a monument ot great 
magnificence. He built three forts at fomc diltance from 
each other; the fir ft at Peminyra; the fecund towards the 
middle of the port; the third near the temple of Jupiter; 
for the fecurity of his magazines of corn and wine. He fen* 
alfo a great number of fmall veffels to Sardinia and Africa to 
fetch provifions. 

At the fame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother- 
in-law Diony fius had difpatched before into Italy and Greece 
for all the aid he could obtain, and brought with him a fleet 
of thirty fliips, commanded by Pharacides the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian. This reinforcement came in very good time, and 
gave the Syracufans new fpirit. Upon feeing a bark laden 
with provifions tor the enemy, they detached five galleys 
and took it. The Carthaginians gave them chafe with forty 
fail, to which they advanced with their whole fleet, and in 
the battle carried the admiral galley, damaged many others, 
took twenty-four, purfued the reft to the place where their 
whole fleet rode, and ottered them battle a fccond time, 
which the Carthaginians, dilcouraged by the check they 
had received, were afraid to accept. 

The Syracufans, emboldened by fo unexpe&cd a vic¬ 
tory, returned to the city with the galleys they had taken, 
and entered it in a kind of triumph. Animated by this fuc- 
cefs, which could be only atari bed to their valour; lor 
Dionyfius was then abfcm with a fmall detachment ol the 

* Tiic little.port and that oft* Trogiluar 
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fleet to procure provifions, attended by Leptinus; they en¬ 
couraged each other, and feeing they did not want arms, 
they reproached themfelves with cowardice, ardently ex¬ 
claiming, that the time was come for throwing off the 
fhamefulyoke of fervitude, and refuming their ancient li* 

Whilft they were in the midft of thefe difcourfes, dif- 
perfed in fmall parties, the tyrant arrived; and having fum- 
moned an affembly, he congratulated the Syracufans upon 
their late viftory, and promifed in a fliort time to put an 
end to the war, and deliver them from the enemy. He was 
going to difmifs the affembly, when Theodorus, one of the 
raoft illuftrious of the citizens, a perfon ot fenfe and valour, 
took upon him to fpeak and declare boldly tor liberty, 
“ We are told,” faid he, “ of reftoring peace, terminating the 
war, and of being delivered from the enemy. What figni- 
fies fuch language from Dionvlius? Can we have peace in 
the wretched Rate of llavery impofed upon us? Have we 
any enemy more to be dreaded than the tyrant who fubverts 
our liberty, or a war more cruel than that lie has made 
upon us for fo many years? Let Imilcar conquer, fo he 
contents himfelf with laying a tribute upon us, and leaves 
us the exercife of our laws: the tyrant that enflaves us, 
knows no other but his avarice, his cruelty, his ambition! 
The temples of the gods, robbed by his facrilegious hands, 
our goods made a prey, and our lands abandoned to his 
inftruments, our perfons daily expofed to the moft fliame- 
ful and cruel treatment, the blood of fo many citizens fhed 
in the midft of us and before our eyes; thefe are the fruits 
of his reign, and the peace he obtains for us! Was it for 
the fupport ot our liberties he built yon citadel, that he has 
enclofed it with fuch ftrong walls and high towers, and has 
called in tor his guard that tribe of ftrangers and Barba¬ 
rians, who infult us with impunity ? How long, O Syra¬ 
cufans, fliall we fuffer fuch indignities, more infupportable 
to the brave and generous than death itfelf ? Bold and in¬ 
trepid abroad again ft the enemy, fliall we always tremble 
like:cowards in the prefence of a tyrant? Providence, 
which has again put arms into our hands, dire&s us in the 
ufc of them! Sparta, and the other cities in ouf alliance, 
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who hold it their glory to be free and independent, would 
deem us unworthy the Grecian name, if we had any other 
fentiments. Let us fhow that we do not degenerate from 
our anceftors. If Dionyfius con fonts to retire from among!! 
us, let us open him our gates, and let him take along with 
him whatever lie pleafes: but if lie pertills in the tyranny, 
let him experience what efFeiis the love of liberty has upon 
the brave and determinate.’ 5 

Alter this fpeech, all the Syracufans, in fufpence betwixt 
hope and tear, looked earneftly upon their allies, and parti¬ 
cularly upon the Spartans. Pharacides, who commanded 
their fleet, role up to (peak. It was ex petted that a citizen 
of Sparta would declare in favour of liberty: but he did 
quite the reverie, and told them, that his republic had lent 
him to the aid ot the Svracufans and Dionyfius, and not to 

4 4 

make war upon Dionyfius, or to fubveit his authority. 
This anfwcr confounded the Svracufans, and the tvrauiV. 

* 7 j 

guard arriving at the fame time, the alfemblv broke up. 
Dionyfius perceiving more than ever what lie* had to fear, 
ufed all his endeavours to ingratiate him lei f’with the people, 
and to attach the citizens to his intcrells; making prefents 
to fame, inviting others to eat with him, and affefcting upon 
all occafions to treat them with kindnefs and familiarity. 

q It mull have been about this time that Polyxenus, Dio- 
nybus’s brother-in-law, who had married his filler Thella, 
having without doubt declared againfl him in this confpb* 
racy, fled from Sicily for the prefervation of his life, and 
to avoid falling into the tyrant’s hands. Dionyfius fent tor 
his filler, and reproached her very much for not apprizing 
him ot her huiband’s intended llight, as (lie could not be 
ignorant of it. She replied, without exprefling the leall fur- 
prife or fear, “ Have I then appeared lo bad a wife to you, 
and of fo mean a foul, as to have abandoned my hulband in 
his flight, and not to have defired to (hare in his dangers and 
misfortunes? No! 1 knew nothing of it, or I lliould have 
been much happier in being called the wife of Polyxenus the 
exile, in all places, than, in Syracufe, the filler of the 
tyrant.” Dionyfius could not but admire an anfwcr fo full 
of fpirit and gcncrofity; and the Syracufans in genera] were 

* Hut. in Died. p. 966, 
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fo charmed with her virtue, that after the tyranny was fup- 
preffed, the fame honours, equipage, and train of a queen, 
which {he had before, were continued to her during her life; 
and after her death, the whole people attended her body to 
her tomb, and honoured her funeral with an extraordinary 
appearance. 

On the fide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take a 
new face on a fudden. They had committed an irretriev¬ 
able error in not attacking Syracufe upon their arrival, and 
in not taking the advantage of the confternation, which the 
fight of a fleet and army equally formidable had occafioned. 
The plague, which was looked upon as a punifhment fent 
from heaven for the plundering of temples and demoliftiing 
of tombs, had deftroyed great numbers of their army in a 
fhort time. I have defcribed the extraordinary fymptoms 
of it in the hiftory of the Carthaginians r . To add to that 
'misfortune, the Syracufans, being informed of their unhappy 
condition, attacked them in the night by fea and land. The 
furprife, terror, and even hafte they were in, to put them- 
felves into a poflure of defence, threw them into new diffi¬ 
culty and confufion. They knew not on which fide to fend 
relief; all being equally in danger. Many of their vcffels 
w r ere funk, and others almoft entirely difabled, and a much 
greater number deftroyed by fire. The old men, women, 
and children, ran in crowds to the walls, to be witnefles of 
that feene of horror, and lifted up their hands towards hea¬ 
ven, returning thanks to the gods for fo fignal a protection of 
their city. The {laughter within and without the camp, and 
on board the veffeis, was great and dreadful, and ended only 
with the day. 

Imilcar, reduced to defpair, offered Dionyfius fecretly 
three hundred thoufand crowns 8 for permiflion to retire in 
the night with the remains of his army and fleet. The tyrant, 
who was not difpleafed with leaving the Carthaginians fome 
refource, to keep his fubjetls in continual awe, gave his 
confent; but only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon which 
Imilcar fet out with the Carthaginians, and only forty {hips; 
leaving the reft of Ins troops behind. The Corinthians, 
difeovering from the nolle and motion of the galleys, that 

r 1 . .. 1# • 300 talents. 
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Imilcar was making off, fent to inform Dionyfius of his 
flight, who affefted ignorance of it, and gave immediate 
orders to purfue him: but as thofe orders were but {lowly 
executed, they followed the enemy themfelves, and funk 
feveral veffels of their rear-guard. 

Dionyfius then marched out with his troops; but before 
their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian lervice had 
retired to their feveral countries. Having firft pofted troops 
in the paffcs, he advanced direftly to the enemy's camp, 
though it was not quite day. The Barbarians, who faw 
thcmfelves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by Imilcar and 
the Sicilians, loll courage and fled. Some ot them were 
taken by the troops in the paffes; others laid down their 
arms and afkcd quarter. Only the Iberians drew up, and 
fent a herald to capitulate with Dionyfius, who incorporated 
them into his guards. The reft were all made prifoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which fhows, fays 
the hillorian\ that humiliation treads upon the heels of 
pride, and that thofe who arc too much puffed up with power 
and fuccefs, are foon forced to confefs their weak n efs and 
vanity. Thofe haughty viftors, mailers of alinoflall Sicily, 
who looked upon Syracufe as already their own, and entered 
at firft triumphant into the great port, intuiting the citizens, 
are now reduced to fly fhamcfully under the covert of the 
night; dragging away with them the fad ruins and miferable 
remains of their fleet and army, and trembling for the fate 
of their native country. Imilcar, who had neither regarded 
the facrcd refuge of temples, nor the inviolable fanftity of 
tombs, after having left 011 c hundred and fifty thoufand men, 
unburied in the enemy’s country, returns to perifh miferably 
at Carthage, avenging upon himfelf by his death the con¬ 
tempt he had exprelfed for gods and men. 

Dionyfius, who was fufpicious of the grangers in his fer- 
vice, removed ten thoufand of them, and, under the pietence 
of rewarding their merit, gave them the city of Leontinrn, 
which was in reality very commodioullv fituated, and an 
advantageous fettlement. He confided the guard of his 
perfon to other foreigners, and the (laves he had made free. 
He made feveral attempts upon places in Sicily, and in the 

* Diodorus Siculus 
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neighbouring country, efpecially againft Rhegium". The 
people of Italy, feeing themfelves in danger, entered into a 
powerful alliance to put a flop to his conquefts; The fuc- 
cefs was tolerably equal on both fides. 

14 About this time the Gauls, who fome months before 
had burnt Rome, fent deputies to Dionyfius to make an 
alliance with him, who was at that time in Italy, The ad¬ 
vices he had received of the great preparations making by 
the Carthaginians for war, obliged him to return to Sicily. 

The Carthaginians having let on foot a numerous army 
under the eondu£f of Mago, made new efforts againft Syra- 
cufe, but with no better fuccefs than the former. They 
terminated in an accommodation with Dionyfius* 

A - M. He attacked Rhegium again, and at firft received no in- 

con fiderable check. But having gained a great viftory 
.■{89. againft the Greeks of Italy, in which he took more than ten 

thoufand prifoners, he difmiffed them all without ranfom, 
contrary to their expc&ation; with a view of dividing the 
Italians from the interefts of Rhegium, and of diffolving a 
powerful league, which might have defeated his defigns, 
Having by this aflion of favour and gcnerolity acquired the 
good opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and from 
enemies made them his friends and allies, he returned againft 
Rhegium. He was extremely incenfed againft that city 
upon account of their ref uling to give him one of their citi¬ 
zens in marriage, and the infolcnt anfwer, with which that 
refufal was attended. The befieged, finding themfelves in¬ 
capable of refilling fo numerous an army as that of Diony¬ 
fius, and expe&ing no quarter if the city were taken by 
affault, began to talk of capitulating; to which he hearkened 
not unwillingly. He made them pay three hundred thou- 
fand crowns, deliver up all their veffels to the number of 
feventy, and put a hundred hollagcs into his hands; after 
which he raifed the fiege. It was not out of favour or cle¬ 
mency that he a£led in this manner, but to make their de- 
ftruftion fure, after having firft reduced their power. 

Accordingly the next year, under the falfe pretext, and 
with the reproach of their having violated the treaty, he be¬ 
fieged them again with all his forces, firft fending back their 

u Diod. 1 , xiv. p. 304, 310. a Juftin, 1 . xx. c. 5, 
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hoftages. Both parties a&ed with the utmoft vigour. The 
defire of revenge on one fide, and the fear of the greateft 
cruelties on the other, animated the troops. Thofe of the 
city were commanded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, 
whom the danger of his country rendered more courageous. 
He made frequent and rude Tallies. In one of them Diony- 
fius received a wound, of which he recovered with great dif¬ 
ficulty* The fiege went on (lowly, and had already conti¬ 
nued eleven months, when a cruel famine reduced the city 
to the laft extremities. A meafure of wheat (of about fix 
bufhels) was fold for two hundred and fifty livres 2 . After 
having confumed all their horfes and beafts of carriage, 
they were obliged to fupport themfelves with leather and 
hides, which they boiled; and at laft to feed upon thegrafs 
of the fields like beafts; a refourcc, ot which Dionyfius foon 
deprived them, by making his horfe eat up all the herbage 
around the city. Neceffity at length reduced them to fur- 
render at diferetion, and Dionyfius entered the place, which 
he found covered with dead bodies. Thofe who furvived 


were rather (keletons than men. He took above fix thou- 
faud prifoners, whom he fent to Syracufe. Such as could 
pay fifty livres a he difmifled, and fold the reft for Haves. 

Dionyfius let fall the whole weight of his refentment and 
revenge upon Phyto. He began with ordering his fon to be 
thrown into the fea. The next day he ordered the father to 
be iaftened to the extremity of the higheft of his engines for 
a fpeftacle to the whole army, and in that condition, he fent 
to tell him that his fon had been thrown into the fea. “ Then 


lie is happier than me by a day,” replied that unfortunate 
parent. He afterwards caufcd him to be led through the 
whole city, to be fcourged with rods, and to flifter a thoufand 
other indignities, whilft a herald proclaimed, “ that the 
perfidious traitor was treated in that manner, for having 
infpired the people of Rhegium with rebellion.”—“ Say 
rather,” anfwcrcd that generous defender of his country’s 
liberty, “ that a faithful citizen is fo ufed, for having refilled 
to facrifice his country to a tyrant.” Such an objefl: and 
Inch a difeourfe drew tears from all eyes, and even from 


the foldicrs of Dionyfius. He was afraid his prifoncr would 


* l'ivc mine. • One mime. 
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fee taken from him before he had fatiated his revenge, and 
ordered him to be flung into the fea directly. 


Sect. IV. Violent PaJJion of Diony/iusfor Poefy. Reflec¬ 
tions upon that Tajle of the Tyrant . Generous Freedom of 
Philoxenus . Death of Dionyfus . His bad dualities . 


*A 


T an interval which the fuccefs again!!: Rhegium had 
left Dionyfius the tyrant, who was fond of all kinds 
of glory, and piqued himfelf upon the excellence of his 
genius, fent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to difpute 
in his name the prizes of the chariot-race and poetry. 

The circumftance which I am going to treat, and which 
regards the tafte or rather paflion of Dionyfius lor poetry 
and polite learning, being one of his peculiar charafcleri flics, 
and having befides a mixture of good and bad in itfelf, 
makes it requifite, for a right underilanding of it, to diflin- 
guifh, wherein this tafle of his is either laudable or worthy 
of blame. 

I flhali fay as much upon the tyrant’s total charafter, with 
whofe vices of ambition and tyranny many great qualities 
■were united, which ought not to be difguifed or mifrepre- 
fented; the veracity of hi dory requiring, that ju (lice fhould 
be done to the molt wicked, as they are not fo in every 
refpeft. We have feen fevera] things in his character that 
certainly deferve praife; I mean in regard to his manners and 
behaviour: the mildnefs with which he fuffered the freedom 
of young Dion, the admiration he exp re {fed of the bold and 
generous anfwer of his filler Theft a upon account of her 
iiu(band's flight, his gracious and infirmating deportment 
upon fcveral other occalions to the Syracufans, the 1 ami- 

limitv of his difcourfc with the meaneJl citizens and even 

* 

workmen, the equality he obferved between his two wives, 
and his kindnefs and refpcfci for them; all which imply that 
Dionyfius had more oi equity, moderation, affability, and 
generofity, than is commonly alcribed to him. He is not 
inch a tyrant as Phalnris, Alexander of Phene, Caligula, 
Nero, or Caracal la. 


* I, xiv p. 'n R, 
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But to return to Dionyfius’s tafte for poetry. In his in¬ 
tervals of leifure, he loved to unbend in the converfation of 
perfons of wit, and in the ftudy ot arts and fciences. He 
was particularly fond of verfifying, and employed himfelf in 
the compofition of poems, efpeciallv of tragedies. Thus 
far this paffion of his may be excufed, having fomething un¬ 
doubtedly laudable in it, I mean in the tafte for polite learn¬ 
ing, the efteem expreffed for learned men, his inclination to 
do them good offices, and the application of his leifure 
hours. Was it not better to employ them in the exercife 
of his wit and the cultivation of fcience, than feafting, 
dancing, theatrical amufements, gaming, frivolous company, 
and other pleafures ftill more pernicious ? Which wife re¬ 
flection Dionyfius the Younger made when at Corinth. 
c Philip of Macedon being at table with him, fpoke of the 
odes and tragedies his father had left behind him with an 
air of raillery and contempt, and feemed to be under fome 
difficulty to comprehend at what time of his life he had 
leifure for fuch compofitions: Dionyfius fmartly reparteed, 
“The difficulty is very great indeed! Why, he compofed 
them at thofe hours, which you and I, and an infinity of 
others, as we have reafon to believe, pafs in drinking and 
Other diverfions.” 

d Julius Caefar and the emperor Auguftus applied them- 
felves to poetry, and compofed tragedies. Lucullus intend¬ 
ed to have written the memoirs of his military aftions in 
verfe. The comedies of Terence were attributed to Lelius 
and Scipio, both great captains, efpecially the latter; and 
that report was fo far from lcflening their reputation at 
Rome, that it added to the general efteem for them. 

Thefc unbendings therefore were not blameable in their 
own nature; this tafte for poetry was rather laudable, if kept 
within due bounds; but Dionyfius was ridiculous for pre¬ 
tending to excel all others in it. He could not endure 
cither a fuperior or competitor in any thing. From 
in the foie pofTeflion of fupremc authority, he had accuftom- 
cd himfelf to imagine his wit of the fame rank with his 
power; in a word, he was in every thing a tyrant. His 

* Hut, in Timol. p. 243. c. Ixxxv, Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 

* SurU in Csf. c, Ivi. in Auguft. 
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.immoderate eftimation of his own merit flowed in fome 
mcafure from the overbearing turn of mind, which empire 
and command had given him. The continual applaufes of 
a court, and the flatteries of thofe, who knew how to recom- 

* 

mend themfelvcs bv his darling foible, were another fource 

0 + o 

of this vain conceit. And of what will not a * great man, 
a mini ft er, a prince, think himfelf capable, who has fuch 
iiicenfe and adoration continually paid to him? It is well 
known, tljat Cardinal Richlieu, in the mid ft of the greatefl 
affairs, not only conipofed dramatic poems, but piqued him- 
felt on his excellency that way; and what is more, his j ea- 
luufy in that point rofe fo high as to ufe authority by way 
of critic ifm upon the compu fit ions of thofe, to whom the 
public, a juft and incorruptible judge in the queJiion, had 
given die preference again 11 him. 

Dionvfius did not reflect, that there are things, which 
though cftimable in themfelvcs. and which do honour to pri¬ 
vate perfons, it does not become a prince to defire to excel 
in. I have mentioned elfewheu* Philip of Maccdon’s ex- 
predion to his Ton upon his having ihown too much fkill in 
inufic at a public entertainment ; “ Aie not you afhamed,” 
laid he, “to ling fo well?” It was aiding inconfiftently 
with the dignity of his character. If Csefar and Auguftus, 
when they wrote tragedies, had taken it into their heads to 
equal or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridiculous , 
but a reproach to them. And the reafon is, becaufe a prince 
being obliged by an effential and indifpenfiblc duty to apply 
hitpl’df inccHantly to the affairs of government, and having 
an infinitude of various bufinefs always recurring to him, he 
can make no other ufe of the lcicnces, than to divert him at 
fueh Ihort intervals, as will not admit any great progrefs in 
them, and the excelling of thofe who employ themfelvcs in 
no other lludy. Hence, when the public fees a prince afleft 
.the lirft rank in this kind of merit, it may jullly conclude, 
that he neglcfcls his more important duties, and what lie 
owes to his people’s happincls, to give himfelf up to an 
employment, which wades his time and application of mind 
ineffedually. . 


Kihil tjl quod credere de fe 
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We muff however do Dionyfius the juftice to own, that 
he never was reproachable for letting poetry interfere to the 
prejudice of his great affairs, or that it made him lels aftive 
and diligent on any important occafion. 

€ I have already faid, that this prince, in an interval of 
peace, had fent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to difpute 
the prizes of poetry and the chariot-race in his name. 
When he arrived in the aflembly, the beauty as well as 
number of his chariots, and the magnificence of his pavi¬ 
lion, embroidered with gold and filver, attra&ed the eyes 
and admiration of all the fpefdators. The ear was no lefs 
charmed when the poems of Dionyfius began to be read. 
He had chofen exprefsly for the occafion* readers with 
fonorous, mufical voices, who might be heard far and dif- 
tinftly, and who knew how to give a jlift emphafis and nu- 
merofity to the verfes they repeated. At firft this had a 
very happy effeft, and the whole audience were deceived by 
the art and fweetnefs of the pronunciation. But that charm 
was foon at an end, and the mind not long amufed by the 
ears. The verfes then appeared in all their ridicule. The 
audience were afhamed of having applauded them, and their 
praife was turned into laughter, fcorn, and infult. To ex- 
prefs their contempt and indignation, they tore Dionyfius's 
rich pavilion in pieces. Lyfias, the celebrated orator, who 
was come to the Olympic games to difpute the prize of elo¬ 
quence, which he had carried feverai times before, under¬ 
took to prove, that it was inconfiftent with the honour of 
Greece, the friend and affertor of liberty, to admit an im¬ 
pious tyrant to {hare in the celebration of the facred games, 
who had no other thoughts than of fubjefting all Greece to 
his power. Dionyfius was not affronted in that manner 
then; but the event proved as little in his favour. His cha¬ 
riots having entered the lifts, were all of them either carried 
out of the courfe by a headlong impetuofity, or dafhed in 
pieces againft one another. And to complete the misfor¬ 
tune, the galley, which carried the perfons Dionyfius had 
fent to the games, met with a violent {form, and did not 
return to Syracule without great difficulty; when the pilots 

• Diod. 1. xiv. p. 318. 

* Tlitfc readers were called hi. 
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arrived there, out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant, they 
reported throughout the city, that it was his vile poems 
which had occafioned fo many m if carriages to the readers, 
racers, and even the fliip itfelf. This bad fuccefs did not at 
all difeourage Dionyfius, nor make him abate any thing in 
his high opinion of his poetic vein. The flatterers, who 
abounded in his court, did not fail to infinuate, that fuch 
injurious treatment of his poems could proceed only from 
envy, which always fallens upon what is moll excellent; 
and that fooner or later the invidious themfelves would be 
convinced by demonllration to do juftice to his merit, and 
acknowledge his fuperioritv to all other poets. 

f The extravagance of Dionyfius in that refpefl was in¬ 
conceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and an 
excellent captain; but he fancied himfelf a much better 
poet, and believed that his verfes were a far greater honour 
to him than all his victories. To attempt to undeceive hinj 
in an opinion fo favourable to himfelf, had been an ill way 
of making court to him; fo that all the learned men and 
poets, who ate at his table in great numbers, feemed to be in 
an extafy of admiration, whenever he read them his poems. 
Never,' according to them, was there any companion: all 
was great, all noble in his poetry: all was majeltic, or, to 
fpeak more properly, all divine. 

Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who did not 
run with the Itream into exceflive praifes and flattery. He 
was a man of great reputation, and excelled in Dithyram.bic 
poetry. There is a Rory told of him, which Fontaine has 
known how to apply admirably. Being at table with Diony¬ 
fius, and feeing a very finall fifh fet before him, and a huge 
one before the king, the whim took him to lay his ear clofe 
to the little fifh. He was afked his meaning by that pIea-» 
fantry: “ I was enquiring, 0 faid he, “ into fome affairs that 
happened in the reign of Nereus, but this young native of 
the floods can give me no information; yours is elder, and 
without doubt knows fomething of the matter.” 

. Dionyfius having read one day fome of his verfes to Phi# 
loxenus, and having preffed him to give his opinion of them, 
he anfwered with entire freedom, and told him plainly his 

f Died. 1. xv. p. 3 jn 
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real fentlments. Dionyfius, who was not accuftomed to 
fuch language, was extremely offended, and aferibing his 
boldnefs to envy, gave orders to carry him to the Mines; the 
common gaol being fo called. The whole court \ycre afflitl- 
ed upon this account, and folicited for the generous pri- 
foner, whofe releafe they obtained. He was enlarged next 
day, and reftorecl to favour. 

At the entertainment made that day by Dionyfius for the 
fameguefts, which was a kind of ratification of the pardon, 
and at which they were for that reafon more than ufually 
gay and cheerful; after they had plentifully regaled a great 
while, the prince did not fail to introduce his poems into 
the converfation, which were the moft frequent fubjett of 
it. He chofe fome paffages, which he had taken extraordi¬ 
nary pains in cotnpofing, and conceived to be mafter-pieces, 
as was very difcernable from the feif-fatisfaction and com¬ 
placency he expreffed whilft they were reading. But his 
delight could not be perfeft without Philoxenus’s approba¬ 
tion, upon which he fet the greater value, as it was not his 
cuftom to be fo profufe of it as the reft. What had paffed 
the evening before was a fufficient leffon for the poet* 
When Dionyfius afked his thoughts of the verfes, Philoxenus 
made no anfwer, but turning towards the guards, who always 
flood round the table, he faid in a ferious, though humourous 
tone, without any emotion; “ Carry me back to the Mines*” 
*The prince took all the fait and fpivit of that ingenious 
pleafantry, without being offended. The fpriglnlinefs of 
the conceit atoned for its freedom, which at another time 
would have touched him to the quick, and made him excef- 
fively angry. He only laughed at it now, and did not make 
a quarrel of it with the poet* 

He was not in the fame temper upon a grofs jeft of Anti¬ 
phon’s, which was indeed of a different kind, and feemed to 
argue a violent and brutal difpofition. The prince in con- 
verfation afked, which was the bell kind of brafs. After 
the company had given their opinions, Antiphon (aid, that 
was the bell of which the flatties of t Hcrmodius and Ariflo- 
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giton were made. This witty expreffion ? , if it may be 
called fo, coll him his life. 

The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that his too great 
liberty might be alfo attended with fatal confequenccs, re¬ 
presented to him in the moll ferious manner, that thole who 
live with princes mu ft fpeak their language; that they hate 
to hear any thing not agreeable to themfelves; that whoever 
does not know how to disenable, is not qualified for a court; 
that the favours and liberalities, which Dionyfius conti¬ 
nually bellowed upon them, well deferved the return of 
complaifance; that, in a word, with his blunt freedom, and 
plain truth, he was in danger of lofmg not only his fortune, 
but his life. Philoxenus told them, that he would take their 
good advice, and for the future give fuch a turn to his an- 
fwers, as fhould fatisfy Dionyfius without injuring truth. 

• Accordingly fome time after, Dionyfius having read a 
piece of his compofing upon a very mournful fubjeft, where¬ 
in he was to move compalfion and draw tears from the eyes 
of the audience, addrellcd himfelf again to Philoxenus, and 
alked him his fentiments upon it. Philoxenus gave him for 
anfwer h one word, which in the Greek language has two 
different fignifications. In one of them it implies mourn¬ 
ful, moving things, fuch as infpire fentiments ofpity and 
compaffion: in the other, it expreffes fomething very mean, 
defeflive, pitiful, and miferable. Dionyfius, who was fond 
of his verfes, and believed that every body mull have the 
fame good opinion of them, took that word in the favour¬ 
able conftruftion, and was extremely fatisfied with Phi- 
loxenus. The rcfl of the company were not miflaken, but 
underflood it in the right fenle, though without explaining 
themfelves. 

Nothing could cure his folly for verfification. It appears 
from Diodorus Siculus *, that having fent his poems a fecund 
time to Olympia, they were treated with the fame ridicule 
and contempt as before. That news, which could not be 
kept from him, threw him into an excels of melancholy, 
which he could never get over, and turned foon after into 
a kind of madnefs and phrenzy. He complained that envy 
and jealoufy, the certain enemies of true merit, were always 

* PJuU Moral, p. 78, & 833. * Oih 7£*. * Pag. 332. 
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at variance with him, and that all the world confpircd to the 
ruin of his reputation. He accufed his beft friends with the 
fame defign; feme of whom he put to death, and others he 
banifhed; amongft whom were Leptinus bis brother, and 
Philiftus, who had done him fuch great fervices, and to 
whom he was obliged for his power. They retired to 
Thurium in Italy, from whence they were recalled fomc 
time after, and reinflated in all their fortunes and his favour; 
Leptinus in particular, who married Dionyfius’s daughter. 

k To remove his melancholy for the ill fuccefs of his 
verfes, it was neceflary to find fome employment, with 
which his wars and buildings fupplied him. He had form¬ 
ed a defign of eftablifhing powerful colonies in the part of 
Italy, fituate upon the Adriatic Sea, facing Epirus; in order 
that his fleet might not want a fecurc retreat, when he fhould 
employ his forces on that fide; and with this view he made 
an alliance with the Illyrians, and reftored Alcetes, king of 
the Moloffians, to his throne. His principal defign was to 
attack Epirus, and to make himfelf mailer of the immenfe 
treafures, which had been for many ages amaffing in the tem¬ 
ple of Delphos. Before he could fet this projeft on foot, 
which required great preparations, he feemed to make an 
effay of his genius for it, by another of the fame kind, though 
of much more eafy execution. Having made a fudden 
irruption into Tufcany, under the pretence of purfuing 
pirates, he plundered a very rich temple in the fuburbs of 
Agvllum, a city of that country, and carried away a fum ex¬ 
ceeding four millions five hundred thoufand livres 1 . He 
had occafum for money to fupport his great expences at 
Svracuie, as well in fortifying the port, and to make it 
capable of receiving two hundred galleys, as to enclofc the 
whole city with good walls, erett magnificent temples, and 
build a place of excreife upon the banks of the river 


Anapus. 

n At the fame time he formed the defign of driving the 

Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A firft viftory which 

he gained, put him almoJt into a condition to accomplifh his 
project; but the lof's of a fccond battle, in which his brother 


* Jhod. i w. p, 336, ;n7- 1 1500 talents, or about 200,000!, flcrling. 
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Leptinus was killed, put an end to his hopes, and obliged him 
to enter into a treaty, by which he gave up feveral towns to 
the Carthaginians, and paid them great fums pf money to 
reimburse their expences in the war. An attempt which he 
made upon them fome years alter, taking advantage of the 
defolation occafioned by the plague at Carthage, had no 
better fuccefs. 

11 Another yiftory of a very different kind, though nqt 
lefs at his heart, made him amends, or at lead comforted him 
for the ill fuccefs of his arms. He had caufed a tragedy 
of his to be reprefented at Athens for the prize in the cele¬ 
brated lealt of Bacchus, and was declared vi&or. Such a 
viftory with the Athenians, who were the bell: judges of 
tins kind oi literature, feems to argue the poetry of Diony- 
fitis not fo ni?<vi and pitiful , and that it is very poffible, the 
aver lion oi the Greeks lor every thing which came from a 
tyrant, had a great ffiarc in the contemptuous fentence palled 
upon hi$ poerns in the Olympic games. However it was, 
Dionyfius received the news with inexpreffible tranfports 
of joy. Public thankfgivings were made to the gods, the 
fetnplcs being fcarce capable of containing the cqncourfe 
pf the people. Nothing was fepn throughout the city, but 
feaftingand rejoicing; and Dionyfius regaled all his friends 
with the mo ft extraordinary magnificence. Self-fatisfied to a 
jiegree that cannot be deferibed* he believed himfelf at the 
fummit of glory, and did the honours of his table with a 
gaiety and cafe, and at the fame time with a grace and dig¬ 
nity that pharmed all the world. He invited his guefts tf 
£at and drink more by his example than expreflions, and 
carried his civilities of that kind to fuch an excels, that at 
the clofe of the banquet he was feized with violent pains, 
pee^fioned by an indigeflion, of which it was not difficult 

forefee the confcquences. 

•Pionvfins had three children by his wife Doris, and four 
by Arifloipache, pf which two were daughters, the one named 
Sophrofync, the other Arete. Soph roly no was married to 
Jlis eldeft fon, Dionyfius the Younger, whom he had by hiq 
jnOCrian wife, and Arete cfpoufed her brother Thcoritles, 

fl Diod. p. 384, 383. 0 Pitit, in Dion. p. 960. 
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But Theorizes dying foon,Dion married his widow, Arete, 
who was his own niece. 

As Dionyfius’s diftemper left no hopes of his life, Dion 
took upon him to difcourfehim upon his children by Ariflo- 
mache, who were at the fame time his brothers-in-law and 
nephews, and to infimiate to him, that it was juft to prefer 
the iffue of his Syracufan wife to that of a ftranger. But 
the phyficians, defirous of making their court to young 
Dionyfius, the Locrian’s fon, for whom the throne was in¬ 
tended, did not give him time to alter his purpofe: for 
Dionyfius having demanded a medicine to make him deep* 
they gave him fo ftrong a dofc, as quite ftupified his fenfes, 
and laid him in a deep that laded him ior the reft of his 
life. He had reigned thirty-eight years. 

He was certainly a prince of very great political and mili¬ 
tary abilities, and had occafion for them all in raifiag himfelf, 
as he did, from a mean condition to fo high a rank. After 
having held the fovereignty thirty-eight years, he tranfmiu 
ted it peaceably to a fucceffor of his own iflue and eleftion; 
and had eftablidied his power upon fuch folid foundations, 
that his fon, notwithftanding the flendernefs of his capacity 
for governing, retained it twelve years alter his death. All 
which could not have been effefted without a great fund ot 
merit as to his capacity. But what qualities could cover 
the vices, which rendered him the objeft ol his fubjc6U 
abhorrence ? His ambition knew neither law nor limitation; 
his avarice fpared nothing, not even the moil (acred places; 
his cruelty had often no regard to the affinity ot blood; and 
his open and profeffed impiety only acknowledged the di¬ 
vinity to infult him. 

In his return to Syracufc, with a very favourable wind, 
from plundering the temple of Profcrpine at Locris, “ See,” 
laid he to his friends with a fmile of contempt, “ how the 
immortal gods favour the navigation of the facrilegious.” 

v Having occafion for money to carry on the war again ft 
the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took 
from that god a robe of folid gold, which ornament Micro 
the tyrant had given him out of the fpoils of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, even jelled upon that occafion, faying, that a 

r Cic. dc Nat. Dcor. 1. xv. n, 8^, R*. 
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robe of gold was much too heavy in fummer, and too cold 
in winter; and at the fame time ordered one of wool to be 
thrown over the god’s fhoulders; adding, that fuch a habit 
would he commodious in all feafons. 

Another time he ordered the golden beard of jEfculapius 
of Epidaurus to be taken off; giving for his reafon, that it 
was very inconfiflent for the foil to have a beard when the 
father had none. 

He caufed all the tables of filver to be taken out of the 
temples; and as there was generally inferibed upon them, 
according to the cuflom of the Greeks, TO tiik good 
Gods; he would, he laid, take the benefit of their good¬ 


ness. 


As for lefs prizes, fuch as cups and crowns of gold, 
which the flatues held in their hands, thofe he carried off 
without any ceremony: faying, it was not taking, but re¬ 
ceiving them; and that it was idle and ridiculous to afk the 
gods perpetually for good things, arid to refufe them, when 
they held out their hands themfelves to prefent them to 
von. Thefe fpoils were carried by his order to the market, 
and fold at the public fale; and when he had got the money 
for them, he ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever 
had in their cuftody any tilings taken out of facred places, 
fhould reflore them entire within a limited time to the tem¬ 
ples from whence they were brought; adding in this man¬ 
ner to his impiety to the gods, lnjufiice to man. 

The amazing precautions that Dionyfius thought neccf- 
farr to the fecurityof his life, fliow to what anxiety and ap- 
prdienfion he was abandoned. He wore under his robe a 
cuirafs of brafs. lie never harangued the people but from 
the top of a high tower; and thought, proper to make hirn- 
felf invulnerable by being inacceflible. Not daring to con- 
iide in any oi his inends or relations, his guard was com- 
poked of Haves and flrangers. lie went abroad as little as 
pofiible; fear obliging him to condemn hiinleli to a kind of 
iiuprifonment. Thefe extraordinary precautions regard 
without doubt certain intervals qf his reign, when frequent 
< unfpiracies againll him rendered him more timid and fu 1- 

4 l Cic. Tufc. (pul’ll. I. v. n. r t y, 63, 
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picious than ufual; for at other times we have feen that he 
converfed freely enough with the people, and was acceffiblc 
even to familiarity. In thole dark days ot diftruft and fear, 
he fancied that lie faw all mankind in arms againft him. r A 
word which efcaped his barber, who boafted, by way of jell, 
that he held a razor at the tyrant's throat every week, coll 
him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon his head 
and life to the hands of a barber, he made his daughters, 
though very young, do him that defpicable office; and when 
they were more advanced in years, he took the feiffars and 
razors from them, and taught them to finge off his beard 
with nut-fhclls. 11 He was at laft reduced to do himfelf that 
office, not daring it feems to trull his own daughters any 
longer. He never went into the chamber of his wives at 

O 

night, till they had been firlt fearched with the utmofl care 
and circumfpeftion. His bed was furrounded with a very 
broad and deep trench, with a fmall drawbridge over it 
for the entrance. After having well locked and bolted the 
doors of his apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might 
fleep in fecurity. 1 Neither his brother, nor even his fon, 
could be admitted into his chamber without firfl changing 
their clothes, and being vifited by the guards. Is palling 
one’s days in fuch a continual circle of difgult and terror, 
to live, to reign! 

In the midlt of all his greatnefs, poffeffed of riches, and 
furrounded with pleafures of every kind, during a reign of 
aim oil forty years, notwithftanding all his prefeuts and pro- 
fufions, lie never was capable of making a fingle friend. He 
paffed his life with none but trembling Haves and fordid flat¬ 
terers, and never tailed the joy of loving, or of being be¬ 
loved, nor the charms of focial truth and reciprocal confi¬ 
dence. This he owned himfelf upon an occafion not un¬ 
worthy of repetition. 

11 Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the prin¬ 
ciples of the Pythagorean philofophy, and were united to 
each other in the flrfflefl ties of friendfliip, which they had 
mutually fworn to obferve with inviolable fidelity. Their 
faith was put to a fevere trial. One of them being con- 

r Pint, dc Gavrul. p. 508. * Cic, dc Offic. ). ii. n. 55. 

* PIut. in Dion, p. gbi. u Cic. dc Offic. 1 . iii. n. 43. Val. Max. 1 . iv. c. 7. 
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demned to die by the tyrant, petitioned for permiffion ta 
make a journey into his own country, to fettle his affairs; 
promising to return at a fixed time, the other gencroufly of: 
fering to be his fecurity. The courtiers, and Dionvfins in 
particular, expected with impatience the event of fo delicate 
and extraordinary an adventure. The day fixed for his re. 
turn drawing nigh, and he not appearing, every body began 
to blame the rafh and imprudent zeal of his friend, who had 
bound himfelf in fuch a manner. But he, far from ex prefix¬ 
ing any fear or concern, replied, with tranquillity in his 
looks, and confidence in his exprelhons, that he was allured 
his friend would return ; as lie accordingly did upon the 
day and hour agreed. The tyrant, (truck with admiration at 
fo uncommon an infiance of fidelity, and foftened with the 
view of fo amiable an union, granted him his life, and de* 
fired to be admitted as a third perfon into their iriendlhip. 

x He expreffed, with equal ingenuity, on another occa- 
fion, what he thought of his condition. One of his courtiers, 
named Damocles, was perpetually extolling with rapture his 
treafures, grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent of 
his dominions, the magnificence of his palaces, and the uni* 
verfal abundance of all good things and enjoyments in his 
poffeflion; always repeating that never man was happier than 
Dionyfius. “ Becaufe you are of that opinion,” faid the ty* 
rant to him one day, “ will you taftc, and make proof of my 
felicity in perfon? 1 * The offer was accepted with joy. 
Damocles was placed upon a golden bed, covered with car* 
pets of inefiimable value. The fideboards were loaded with 
veffels of gold and filver. The mod beautiful (laves, in the 
mod fplendid habits, flood around, watching the leafl fignal 
to ferve him. The mod exquifite effcnces and perfumes had 
not been fpared. The table was fpread with proportionate 
magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and looked upon him* 
fclf as the happielt man in the world; when unfortunately, 
calling up his eyes, he beheld over his head the point of of 
a (word, which hung from the roof only by a (ingle horfe- 
hair. He was immediately feized with a cold fwcat, every 
thing difappeared in an infiant, he could fee nothing hut 
the fwortl, nor think of any thing but his danger. \:> th(? 

* Cic. Tufc. Quart}. I. v. n. Ox. 
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height of his fear he defired permiffion to retire, and declared 
he would be happy no longer. A very natural image of the 
life of a tyrant. Ours reigned, as I have obferved before* 
thirty-eight years. 
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CHAP. II. 
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Sect. I. Dionyfius the Younger fuccteds his Father . Dion 
engages him to invite Plato to his Court . Surprising Alte - 
ration occaponcd by his Prefix re. Conjpiiaty oj the Cour¬ 
tiers to prevent the Ejfefls of it. 

y 'TXIONYSIUS the Elder was fucceedcd by one of his A.M. 

JlJ fons of his own name, commonly called Dionyfius g 
the Younger. After his father’s funeral had been folemnized 372 * 
with the utmoft magnificence, he aftembled the people, and 
defired they would have the fame good inclinations for him 
they had profefiTed for his father. They were very diffe¬ 
rent from each other in their chara&er. 2 For the latter was 
as peaceable and calm in his difpofition, as the former was 
aftive and enterprifing; which would have been no difad- 
vantage to his people, had that mildnefs and moderation 
been the effeft of a wife and judicious underftanding, and 
not of natural floth and indolence of temper. 

It was furprifingto fee Dionyfius the Younger take quiet 
poffelTion of the tyranny after the death of his father, as 
of a right of inheritance, notwithstanding the paffion of the 
Syracufans for liberty, which could not but revive upon fo 
favourable an oocafion, and the weaknefs of a young prince 
andiftinguifiled by his merit, and void of experience. It 
feemed as if the laft years of the elder Dionyfius, who had 
applied himfelf towards the clofc of his life in making his 
fubjetts talle the advantages of his government, had in feme 
meafnre reconciled them to the tyranny; efpcciaily after his 
exploits by fea and laud had acquired him a great reputa¬ 
tion, and infinitely exalted the glory of the Syracufan power. 

Which lie had found means to render formidable to Car-: 


v Diqd. I. xv. p. 38$. 
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thage itfelf, as well as to the molt potent Rates of Greece 
and Italy. Befides which it was to be feared, that fhould 
they attempt a change in the government, the fad confe- 
quences of a civil war might deprive them of thofe advan¬ 
tages : and at the fame time the gentle and humane difpofition 
of young Dionyfius gave them reafon to entertain the molt 
favourable hopes of the future. He therefore peaceably 
afeended his father’s throne. 

England has been fomething of this kind in the famous 
Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much tranquillity as 
the bell of princes, and was interred with the fame honours 
and pomp as the mod lawful fovereign. Richard his foil 
fucceeded him, and was for fome time in equal authority 
with his father, though he had not any oi his great qualities. 

u Dion, the braveit, and at the fame time the wifeft of the 
Syracufans, Dionyfius’s brother-in-law, might have been of 
great fupport to him, had lie known how to make ufe of his 
counfels. In the firlf affembly held by Dionyfius and all 
his friends, Dion fpoke in fo wife a manner upon what was 
neceirary and expedient in the prefent conjuncture, as fhow- 
ed that the reft were like infants in comparifon with him, and 
in regard to a juft boldnefs and freedom of fpeech, were no 
more than defpicable Haves of the tyranny, folely employed 
in the abjeft endeavour ot pleafing the prince. But what 
furprifed and amazed them molt was, that Dion, at a time 
when the whole court were ft ruck with terror at the pro- 
fpeth of the florin, forming on the fide of Carthage, and juit 
ready to break upon Sicily, fhould infift, that if Dionyfius 
defired peace, he would embark immediately for Africa, and 
difpel this tempeft to his fatisfaffion; or if he preferred the 
war, that he would furnifh and maintain him fifty galleys, of 
three benches, completely equipped for fervicc. 

Dionyfius, admiring and extolling his generous magnani¬ 
mity to the Ikies, profclfed the higheft gratitude to him for 
his zeal and alfc£lion; but the courtiers, who looked upon 
Dion’s magnificence as a reproach to themfclvcs, and his 
great power as a lefiening ot their own, took i in mediate oc • 
cafion from thence to calumniate him, and fpared no dii- 
courfe that might influence the young prince again ft him. 

•PJut. in I)inn p. 960, 961. 
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They infinuated, that in making himfelf ftrong at fea, he 
would open his way to the tyranny; and that he defigncd to 
trail (port the fovereignty on board his velfels to his nephews, 
the Ions of Ariftomache. 

But what put them mod out of humour with Dion, was 
his manner of life, which was a continual reproach to theirs. 
For thefe courtiers having prefently infinuated themfelves, 
and got the alcendant of the young tyrant, who had been 
wretchedly educated, thought of nothing but of fupplying 
him perpetually with new amufements, keeping him always 
employed in feafting, abandoned to women, and all manner 
of fhameful pleafures. b In the beginning of his reign he 
made a debauch, which continued for three months entire, 
during all which time his palace, lhut againlt all perfons of 
fenfe and reafon, was crowded with drunkards, and refound¬ 
ed with nothing but low buffoonery, obfccne jells, lewd 
fongs, dances, mafquerades, and every kind of grofs and 
dilfolute extravagance. It is therefore natural to believe, 
that nothing could be more oflenfivc and difgulling to them 
than the prefence of Dion, who gave into none of thefe plea¬ 
sures. For which reafon, painting his virtues in fuch of the 
colours of vice as were moll likely to difguife them, they* 
found means to calumniate him with the prince, and to make 
his gravity pafs for arrogance, and his freedom of fpeech for 
infolence and fedition. If he advanced any wife counfel, 
they treated him as a four pedagogue, who took upon him 
to obtrude his leftures, and to fchool his prince without be¬ 
ing alked; and if he refufed to lhare in the debauch with 
the reft, they called him a man hater, a fplcnctic, melan¬ 
choly wretch, who, from the fantaftic height of virtue, looked 
down with contempt on the reft of the world, of whom he fet 
liinifclf up tor the cenfor. 

And, indeed, it mull be confelfcd, that he had naturally 
lomcthing aullere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, 
which feemed to argue a haughtinefs of nature, very capable 
not only of difgulling a young prince, nurtured from his in-, 
fancy amid ft flatteries and 1'uhmillions, but the heft of his 
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friends, and thole who were moll nearly attached to him. 
Full of admiration lor his integrity, fortitude, and noble-. 
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ncfs of fcntiments, they reprefented to him, that for a flatef. 
man, who ought to know how to adapt hiinfelf to the clifFc- 
rent tempers of men, and how to apply them to his purpoles, 
his humour was much too rough and forbidding. c Plato 
afterwards took pains to corfthat deleft in him, by mak¬ 
ing him intimate with a philosopher of a gay and polite turn 
of mind, whofe conversation was very proper to infpire him 
with more eafy and in Initiating manners. He obServes alfo 
Upon that failing in a letter to him, wherein he fpeaks to 
this effeft: “ Confider, I beg you, that you are cenfured of 
being deficient in point of good nature and affability; and be 
entirely affured, that the mo ft certain means to the fuccefs 
of affairs, is to be agreeable to the perfons with whom we 
have to tranfaft. A # haughty carriage keeps people at a- 
dillance, and reduces a man to pafs his life in folitude.” 
Notwithftanding this deleft, he continued to be highly con¬ 
fide red at court; where his fuperior abilities and transcen¬ 
dent merit made him abfolufely neceffary, efpecially at a 
time when the Rate was threatened with great danger and 
emergency. 

d As he believed that all the vices of young Dionyfius 
were the eflfeft ol his bad education, and entire ignorance of 
his duty, he conceived juftly, that the belt remedy would 
be to affociate him it pofliblc with perfons of wit and fenfe, 
whofe foiid, but agreeable conversation, might at once in- 
Jlruft and divert him; for the prince did not naturally want 
parts and genius. 

The fequel will (how that Dionyfius the Younger had a 
natural propenlity to what was good and virtuous, and a tafte 
and capacity for arts and Sciences. He knew how to fet a 
value upon the merit and talents by which men are diflin- 
guilhed. He delighted in converfing with perfons of ability, 
and from his correspondence with them, made himfelf capa¬ 
ble of the higheft improvements. He went fo far as to fami¬ 
liarize the throne with the faiences, which of themfelves 
have little or no accofs to it; and by rendering them in a 

• Plat, Epift. iv. d Plut. in Dion. p. 962. Plat. Epift. vii. p. 327, 328. 

* h£ auQctSna |*^voijtog*. M, Dacicr renders thefc words, Pndc is alway 
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manner his favourites, he gave them courage to make their 
appearance in courts. His proteftion was the patent of 
nobility, by which he railed them to honour and diflinftiom 
Nor was lie infenfiblc to the joys of friendfhip. In private 
he was a good parent, relation, and mailer, and acquired the 
afieftion of all that approached him. He was not naturally 
inclined to violence or cruelty; and it might be faid ot him, 
that he was rather a tyrant by fucceflion and inheritance, 
than by temper and inclination. 

.All which demonftrates, that he might have made a very 
tolerable prince (not to fay a good one) had an early and 
proper care been taken to cultivate the happy difpofition 
which he brought into the world with him. But his father, 
to whom all merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, 
induflrioufly fupprefled in him all tendency to goodnefs, 
and every noble and elevated fentiment, by a bafe and ob- 
feure education, with the view of preventing his attempting 
any thing againft himfelf. It was therefore neceflary to find 
a perfonof the character before mentioned, or rather to in* 
fpire himfelf with the defire of having fuch a one found. 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful addrefs. 
He often talked to him of Plato, as the moil profound and 
illuftrious of philofophers, whofe merit he had experienced, 
andto whomhe was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged 
upon the elevation of his genius, the extent of his know¬ 
ledge, the amiablenefs of his charafter, and the charms of his 
converfation. He reprefented him particularly as the man 
of the world moll capable of forming him in the ails ot 
governing, upon which his own and the people’s happinefs 
depended. He told him that his fubjetis, governed lor the 
future with lenity and indulgence, as a good father governs 
his family, would voluntarily render that obedience to his 
moderation and juftice, which force and violence extorted 
from them againft their will; and that, by fuch a conduft, lie 
would, from a tyrant become a juft king, to whom all fub* 
miffion would be paid out of affetlion and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much thefe difcourles, introduced in 


converfation from time to time, as it by accident, without 
affeflation, or the appearance of any premeditated defignj 


inflamed the young prince with the delirc ol knowing and 
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convening with Plato. He wrote to him in the moft im- 
portunate and obliging manner to that purpofe; he dilpatch- 
ed couriers alter couriers to haflcn his voyage, whilit Plato, 
who apprehended the cnnfequenccs, and had fmall hopes of 
any good effeit of it, protraHcd the affair, and without ab- 
folutely refufing, lulliciently intimated, that he could not 
refolve upon it, without doing violence to himfelf. The 
obflacles and difficulties made to the young prince’s requeff, 
were fo far from difgufting him, that they only ferved, as 
it commonly happens, to inflame his defire. The Pythago¬ 
rean philofophers, of Gracia Major in Italy, joined their 
entreaties with his and Dion’s, who, on his part, redoubled 
his inltances, and ufed the ftrongeft arguments to conquer 
Plato’s repugnance. 4t This is not,” faid he, “ the concern 
of a private perfon, but of a powerful prince, whofe change 
of manners will have the fame effeft throughout his whole 
dominions, with the extent of which you are not unac¬ 
quainted. It is himfelf who makes all thefe advances; who 
importunes and folicits you to come to his affillance, and 
employs the intereft of all your friends to that purpofe. 
What more favourable conjuntfure could we expeft from 
the divine providence than that which now offers itfelf? 
Are you not afraid that your delays will give the flatterers, 
who furroundthe young prince, the opportunity of drawing 
him over to themfelvcs, and of feducing him to change his 
refolution? What reproaches would you not make your* 
felf, and what difhonour would it not be to philofophy, 
Ihould it ever be faid, that Plato, whofe councils to Diony- 
fius might have eftablilhcd a wife and equitable government 
in Sicily, abandoned to all the evils of tyranny, rather than 
undergo the fatigues of a voyage, or from I know not what 
other imaginary difficulties?” 

c Plato could not refift folicitations of fo much force. 
Vanquifhed by the confideration of his own charafter, and 
to obviate the reproach of his being a philofopher in words 
only, without having ever fhown himfelf fuch in his aftions, 
and confcious befides of the great advantages which Sicily 
might acquire from his voyage, he fuffered himfelf to be 
perfuaded. 


rial, p. 962. 
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The flatterers at the court of Dionyfins, terrified with 
the refolution he had taken contrary to their remonftrances, 
and fearing the prefence of Plato, of which they torefaw the 
confequences, united together again 11 him as their common 
enemy. They rightly judged, that if, according to the new 
maxims of government, all things were to be meafured by 
the ftandard of true merit, and no favour to be expcfled 
from the prince, but for the fcrvices done the date, they had 
nothing further to expeft, and might wait their whole lives 
at court to no manner of purpofe. They therefore fpared 
no pains to render Plato’s voyage ineffectual, though they 
were not able to prevent it. They prevailed upon Diony- 
fius to re cal Philiftus from banifhinent, who was not only 

m 

an able foldicr but a great hiftorian, very eloquent and learn¬ 
ed, and a zealous aflertor of the tyranny. They hoped to 
find a countcrpoifc in him again ft Plato and his philofophv. 
Upon his being banifhed by Dionyfins the Elder, on fomc 
perfonal difeontent, lie retired into the city of Adria, where 
it was believed he compofed the greateft part of his writings. 
f He wrote the hiftory of Egypt in twelve books, that of 
Sicily in eleven, and of Dionyfins the tyrant in fix; all 
which works are loft. Cicero praifes * him much, and calls 
him Thucydides the lefs, pene pufill us Thucydides , to fignify 
that he copied after that author not unhappily. The cour¬ 
tiers at the fame time made complaints againft Dion to 
Dionyfins, accufing him of having held conferences with 
Theodotus and Heraclidcs, the fecret enemies of that prince, 
upon meafurcs for fubverting the tyranny. 

8 This was the Hate of affairs when Plato arrived in Sici¬ 
ly. He was received with infinite careflcs, and with the 
Iiighelt marks of honour and refpeCt. Upon his landing, he 
found one of the prince’s chariots, equally magnificent in 
its horfes and ornaments, attending upon him. The tyrant 
offered a facrificc, as if fomc lingular inftance of good for¬ 
tune had befallen him; nor was he miflaken, for a wife 

r Diod. I. xiii. p. 222. « Tint, in Dion. p. 963. 
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man, who is capable of giving a prince good counfels, is a 
treafure of ineilimable value to a whole nation. But the 
worth of I'ii c! i a per Ion is rarely known, and more rarlcy ap¬ 
plied to the ufes which might be made of it. 

Plato found the mofl happy difpofitions imaginable in 
voung Dionyfms, who applied himfclt entirely to his lellons 
and counfels. But as he had improved infinitely from the 
precepts and example of Socrates his mailer, the mofl ex- 
quifite of all the pagan world in forming the mind for a 
right taiie of truth, he took care to adapt himfclt with won¬ 
derful addrefs to the young tyrant’s humour, avoiding all 
direfl attacks upon his pafiions; taking pains to acquire his 
confidence by kind and infinuating behaviour; and parti¬ 
cularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, at the fame 
time triumphant over vice, which keeps mankind in its 
chains, by the foie force of allurements, plcafurcs, and vo- 
luptuoulnefs. 

The change was fudden and furprifing. The young 
prince, who had abandoned himfelf till then to idlenefs, plea- 
fure, and luxury, and was ignorant of all the duties of his 
chara&er, the inevitable confequence of a diflblutc life, 
awaking as from a lethargic deep, began to open his eyes, 
to have fome idea of the beauty of virtue, and to relifh the 
refined plcafurc of convcrfation equally {'olid and agree¬ 
able. . He was now as paflionately fond of learning and in- 
ftrutlion, as he had once been averfe and repugnant to them. 
The court, which always apes the prince, and falls in with 
his inclinations in every thing, entered into the fame way 
of thinking. The apartments of the palace, like fo many 
fchools of geometry, were lull ol the dull made ufe of by 
the profelfors of that fciencc in tracing their figures; and 
in a very {hurt time the 11 tidy ol philofophy and of every 
kind of literature became the reigning and imiverfal talle. 


The great benefit of thele (Indies, in regard to a prince, 
docs not conlill alone in {luring his mind with an infinity of 
the mofl curious, ufelul, and often neredary notions of 
things, but has the further advantage of ahIIlading himfelf 
from idlenefs, indolence, and the Irivolous amufenients of a 
court; ol habituating him to a life of application and reflec¬ 
tion; of infpiring him with a pafTion to inform himfelf in 
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the duties of the fovereignty, and to know the characters ol 
fuch as have excelled in the art of reigning; in a word, ot 
making himfelf capable ol governing the Hate in his own 
perfon, and ol feeing every thing with his own eyes, that is 
to fay, to be indeed a king; but that the courtiers and flat¬ 
terers are almoft always unanimous in oppofing. 

They were confiderably alarmed by a word that cfcaped 
Dionyfms, and Ihowed how much he was a fie tied with the 
difeourfes he had heard upon the happinefs of a king, re¬ 
garded with tender affection by his people as their common 
lather, and the wretched condition ol a tyrant, whom they 
abhor and detefh Some days alter Plato's arrival, was the 

r 

anniverfary, on which a folemn facrifice was offered in the 
palace lor the prince’s profperity. 'flic herald haying 
prayed to this effeft, according to cuilom, “ 1 hat it would 
pleafe the gods to fupport the tyranny, and preferve the ty¬ 
rant:’ 5 Dionyfius, who was not far lrom him, and to whom 
thefe terms began to grow odious, called out to him aloud, 
“Will you not give over curling mcT Philillus and his 
party were infinitely alarmed at that cxprefliou, and judged 
from it, that time and habit muft give Plato an invincible af- 
cendant over Dionyfms, if the correfpodcncc of a few days 
could fo entirely alter his difpofition. They therefore fet 
themfelvcs at work upon new and more effectual Rralagcins 
again It him. 

■1 hev began by turning the retired life which Dionyfius 

led with Plato, and (he Rudies in which he emnluyed himfelf, 

• * * ' 

imo ridicule, as if inlended to make a philofopher of him. 
But that was not all; the ) 1 laboured in conceit to render the 
zeal ot Dion and Plato fufpehed, and even odious to him. 

1 hev rcprefenied them as * impertinent ccnfors and impe- 
nous pedagogues, who affumed an authority <>\ er him, which 
neither confided with his age nor rank, tit is no wonder 
that a young prince like Dionyfius, who, with the mod ex¬ 
cellent natural paits, and amidfl the hell examples, would 
have lound it diflicult to have fnpported himfelf, fhould at 
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length give way to Inch artful infinuations in a court, that 
had long been infefled, where tliere was no emulation but to 
excel in vice, and where he was continually bcfiegcd by 
a crowd ot flatterers, inceflantly praifing and admiring him 
in every thing. 

J O 

But the principal application of the courtiers was to decry 
the character and conduit of Dion himfclf; not feparately, 
nor in the method of whifper, but all together, and in pub¬ 
lic. They talked openly, and to whoever would give them 
the hearing, that it was very vifible, Dion made ufe ot Plato’s 
eloquence, to infinuate and enchant Dionyfius, with adefign 
to draw him into a voluntary refignation of the throne, that 
lie might take poUeRion of it for his nephew’s, the children 
ot Ariflomache, and eflablifli them in the fovereignty. 
They added, that it was very extraordinary and afflifting, that 
the Athenians, who had formerly invaded Sicily with great 
forces both by fea and land, which had all perifhed there 
without being able to take Syracufe, fhould now’ with a 
(ingle fop hi ft attain their point, and fubvert the tyranny of- 
Dionyfius, by perfuading him to difmifs the ten thoufand 
ft rangers ot his guard; to lay afide his fleet of four hundred 
galleys, which he always kept in readinefs for fervice; and 
to difband his ten thoufand horfe, and the greateft part of his 
foot; tor the fake ot going to find in the academy (the place 
where Plato taught) a pretended fupreme good not explica¬ 
ble, and to make himfelf happy in imagination by the finely 
ol geometry, whilft lie abandoned to Dion and his nephews 
a real and fubflantial felicity, confiding in empire, riches, 
luxury, and plea hire. 


Skct. II. of Dion. Plato quits the Court foon 

ajln\ and i el urns into (Deere . Dion admired by all the, 
learned, Plato returns to S\rcicufl\ 



'lib- courtiers, intent upon making the bell ufe of every 
favourable moment, perpetually luTieged the young 
prince, and covering their feern motives under the appear- 
ancc ot zc.il toi his fervice, and an alleHcd modelation in le- 
gard to Dion, inceflantly atlvifed him to lake piopet mea¬ 
lies for the lecurity ot lus life and throne. Sucluepeaicd 
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difcourfcs foon raifod in the mind of Dionyfius the nioft vio¬ 
lent fufpicions of Dion, which prcfently increased into fierce 
refentment, and broke out in an open rupture. Letters 
were privately brought to Dionyfius, written by Dion to 
the Carthaginian ambafladors, wherein he tells them, that 
when they Jkould treat of peace with Dionyfius , he would ad- 
vife them not to open the conferences hut in his prefence; be- 
caufe he would affifl them in making the treaty more firm and 

. Dionyfius read thefe letters to Philiftus, and hav¬ 
ing concerted with him what meafures to take, h heamufed 
Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led him 
alone to the fca-fide below the citadel, where he Ihowed him 
his letters, and accufcd him of having entered into a league 
againft him with the Carthaginians. Dion would have jufti- 
fied himfclf, but he refilled to hear him, and made him im¬ 
mediately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to 
carry him to the coaft of Italy, and to leave him there. Dion 
immediately after fet fail for Peloponnefus. 

‘So hard and unjuft a treatment could not fail of mak¬ 
ing abundance of noife, and the whole city declared againft 
it; efpecially as it was reported, though without foundation, 
that Plato had been put to death, k Dionyfius, who appre¬ 
hended the confequences, took pains to appeafe the public 
di Icon tent, and to obviate complaints. He gave Dion’s re¬ 
lations two velfels to tranfport to him, in Peloponnefus, his 
riches and numerous family; for lie had the equipage of a 
king. 

As loon as Dion was gone, Dionyfius made Plato change 
his lodgings, and brought him into the citadel; in appear¬ 
ance to do him honour, but in reality to allure himfclf of his 

4 

perfon, and prevent him from going to join Dion. In 
bringing Plato near to him, he might a lib have in view the 
opportunity of hearing him more frequently and more com- 
nioclioully. For charmedAvith the delights ol lus convcr- 
iation, and lludious of pleating him in even' thing, and to 
merit his afletlion, he bad conceived an cileem, or rather 
pafiion lor him, which rofe even to jealouly, but a jealuuly 
oi that violence, that could fuller neither companion nor ri¬ 
val. He was for cngrolling him entirely to hinilelt, for 
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reigning folcly in his thoughts and affections, and for being 
the only ohjeel of his love and clleem. He feemed con¬ 
tent to give him all his trcafurcs and authority, provided he 
would but love him better than Dion, and not prefer the lat¬ 
ter’s frictidfhip to his. Plutarch has reafon to call this paflion 
a t\tannic affctlion 1 . Plato had much to fuffer from it; 
lor it had all the fymptoms of the moil: ardent jealoufy. 
* Sometimes it was all Iriendfhip, cardies, and fond refpeH, 
with an unbounded elfufion of heart, and an endlcfs fwcll of 


tender fentiments: lbmetinics it was all reproaches, menaces, 
fierce paflion, and wild emotion, and foon after it funk into 
repentance, excules, tears, and humble entreaties of pardon ' 
and forgivenefs. 

O 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently for 
Plato, which obliged Dionyfius to rcflore him his liberty, 
and (end him home. At his departure, he would have laden 
him with prefents, but Plato refilled them, contenting him- 
felt with his promile to rccal Dion the following fpring: 
he did not keep his word, and only fent him his revenues, 
defil ing Plato in his letters to f excule his breach of promife 
at the time prefixed, and to impute it only to the war. He 
allured him, as foon as peace fhould be concluded, that Dion 
lhould return; upon condition, however, that he fhould con¬ 
tinue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs,, nor endeavour 
to lcffendiim in the opinion of the Greeks. 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to fee the games at 
Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongft Grangers of 
dillinttion. He ate and puffed whole days with them, be¬ 
having himlelf in a plain and fimplc manner, without ever 
mentioning Socrates or the academy, or making himlelf 
known in any thing, except that his name was Plato. The 
111 angers were overjoyed with having met -with fo kind and 
amiable a companion; but as he never talked of any thing 
out of common convcrfation, they had not the lead notion, 
that he was the philofophcr whole reputation was fo univer- 
fal. When the games were over, they went with him to 
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Athens, where he provided them with lodgings. They 
were fcarce arrived there, when they defired him to carry 
them to fee the famous philofophcr of his name, who had 
been Socrates’s difciple. Plato told them finding, that he 
was the man; upon which the firangers, furprifed at their 
having pofTdfcd fo inertimable a trealurc without knowing 
it, were much difplealed with, and fecretly reproached them- 
felves for not having difeerned the great merit of the man, 
through the veil of (implicity and modclly he had thrown 
over it, whilrt they admired him the more upon that ac¬ 
count. 

m Thc time Dion paired at Athens was not lort. He em¬ 
ployed it chiefly in the ftudy of philofophy, for which he 
had a great taflc, and which was become his palTion. *He 
knew however, which is not very eafy, to confine it within 
its juft bounds, and never gave himfclf up to it at the cxpence 
of any duty. It was at the fame time Plato made him con- 
traft a particular fricndlhip with his nephew Spcufippus, 
who uniting the eafy and infinuating manners of a courtier 
with the gravity of a philofophcr, knew how to adociatc 
mirth and innocent plcafurc with the moll fenous affairs, 
and by that character, very rarely found amongll men of 
learning, was the mod proper of all men to foften what was 
too rough and auHere in the humour of Dion. 

Whilrt. Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato’s turn to give 
the public games, and to have tragedies performed at the 
leall of Bacchus, which was nfually attended with great 
magnificence and expence, from an extraordinary emulation 
which had grown into fafhion. Dion defrayed the whole 
charge. Plato, who was fludious of all oceafions of produc¬ 
ing him to the public, was well pleafed to refign that honour 
to him, as his magnificence might make him Hill hotter be¬ 
loved and cllccmed by the Athenians. 

Dion vifited alfo the other cities of Greece, where he 
Was prcTcnt at all their (calls and ademblics, and converfed 
with the moll excellent wits, and the moll profound rtalef- 
nien, lie was not dillinguilhed in iDinpauv by the lo hinds 
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and pride too common in perfons of his rank, but on tlicr 
contrary, by an unaflcfied, fimple, and modeft air, and 
cfpcciallv by the elevation of his genius, the extent of his 
knowledge, and the wifdom of his reflexions. All cities 
paid him the higheft honours, and the Lacedaemonians de¬ 
clared him a citizen of Sparta, without regard to the refent- 
ment of Dionyfius, though he actually aflifted them at that 
time with a powerful fupply in their war again ft the The¬ 
bans. So many marks of eftcem and diftinfction alarmed 
the tyrant's jealoufy. He put a flop to the remittance of 
Dion’s revenues, and ordered them to he received by his 
own officers. 


n After Dionyfius had put an end to the war he was en¬ 
gaged in in Sicily, of which hillory relates no circumftance, 
he was afraid that his treatment of Plato would prejudice 
the philosophers again ft him, and make him pafs for their 
enemy. For this reafon he invited the moft learned men of 
Italy to his court, where lie held frequent aftemblies, in 
which, out of a foolifh ambition, lie endeavoured to excel 
them all in eloquence and profound knowledge; venting, 
without application, fitch of Plato’s difeourfes as he retained. 
But as he had thofe difeourfes only by rote, and his heart 
had never been rightly a Retied with them, the fourcc of his 
eloquence was foon exhauflcd. lie then perceived what lie 
had loft by not having made a better ufe of that treafure of 
wifdom once in his own poflcflion and under his own roof, 
and by not having beard, in all their extent, the admirable 
letlures of the grcaicil philofopher in the world. 

As in tyrants ever)’ thing is violent and irregular, Diony- 
fims was fuddcnly feixed with an exccflive defire of feeing 
Plato again, and ufed all means for that purpofe. He pre¬ 
vailed upon Architas, aud the other Pythagorian philofo- 
phers to write to him, that lie might return with all manner 

of fccurity; and to be bound for the performance of all the 
p roubles which had been made to him. They deputed Ar- 
chidcmus to Plato, and Dionyfius font at the fame time two 

0 

galleys of three benches of rowers, with fcveral of his friends 
on board, to entreat his compliance. He alfo wrote letters 
to him with his own hand, in which he frankly declared, 

“ PlJt. vii. p. 338, 3^0, Piut. in Dion. p. 964, 966. 
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that if he would not be perfuacled to come to Sicily, Dion 
had nothing to cxpcCl from him; but it lie came, that he 
might entirely difpofe of every thing in his power. 

Dion received feveral letters at the fame time from his 
wife and filler, who prcfTcd him to prevail upon Plato to 
make the voyage, and to fatisfy the impatience of Diony¬ 
fius, that he might have no new pretexts againil him upon 
that account. Whatever repugnance Plato had to it, he 
could not refill the warm felicitations made to him, and de¬ 
termined to go to Sicily for the third time, at feventy years 
of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who flatter¬ 
ed themfelves, that his wifdom would at length overthrow 
the tyranny, and the joy of Dionyfius was inexprcffible. 
He appointed the apartment of the gardens for his lodging, 
the moll honourable in the palace, and had fo much confi¬ 
dence in him, that he fuffered his accefs to him at all hours, 
without being fearched; a favour not granted to any of his 
bell friends. 

After the firft cardies were over, Plato was for entering 
into Dion’s affair, which he had much at heart, and which 
was the principal motive of his voyage. But Dionyfius put 
it off at firll; to which enfued complaints and murmurings, 
though not outwardly exprefled for feme time. The tyrant 
took great care to conceal his fentiments upon that head, 
endeavouring by all manner of honours, and bv all polliblc 
regard and complacency, to abate his fricmUliip tor Dion. 
Plato di trembled on his fide, and though extremely (hocked 
at fo notorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion to 
himfelf. 

Whilll they were upon tliefc terms, and believed that no¬ 
body penetrated their fccrct, Helicon of Cyzicum, one of 
Plato’s particular friends, foretold, that on a certain day 
there would be an cclipfc of the fun; which happening ac¬ 
cording to his prediction exatlly ai the hour, Diouylius was 
fo much furpriled and aitoniihed at it (a proof that he was 
no great philofopher) that he made him a prefent of a * ta¬ 
lent. Arillippus jelling upon that occafion, laid, that he 
had alfo fomething very incredible and extraordinary to 

* A tlioufand crown?. 
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forctcl. Upon being prefTed to explain himfclf, “ I pro- 
phefy,” faid lie, “ that it will not be long before Diony- 
fius and Plato, who feem to agree fo well with each other* 
will be enemies.” 

Dionyfius verified this prediftion; for being weary of the 
conflraint he laid upon himfclf, he ordered all Dion’s lands 
and eHefts to be fold, and applied the money to his own ufc. 
At the fame time he made Plato quit the apartments in the 
garden, and gave him another lodging, without the caflle, 
in the midft of his guards, who had long hated him, and 
would have been glad of an opportunity to kill him, becaufc 
he had advifed Dionyfius to renounce the tyranny, to break 
them, and to live without any other guard but the love of his 
people. Plato was fenfible that he owed his life to the ty¬ 
rant’s favour, who retrained the furvof his guard. 

7 j O 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philofoplicr, who 
was the principal perfon, and fupreme magiflratc of Taren- 
tum, had no fooner heard of Plato’s great danger, than he 
lent ambadadors, with a galley of thirty oars, to demand him 
from Dionyfius, and to remind him, that lie came to Syraenfe 
only upon his promife, and that of all the Pythagorean philo- 
fophers, who had engaged for his fafety; that therefore he 
could not retain him again ft his will, nor fulfer an)* infult 
to he done to his perfon, without a manifeft breach of faith, 
and abfolutcly forfeiting the opinion of all hone ft men. 
Thefe juft rcmonflranees awakened a fenfc of fhamc in the 
tyrant, who at I a ft permitted Plato to return into Greece. 

° Philofophy and wifdom abandoned the palace with him. 
To the eonverfations, as agreeable as ufefui, to that lade 
and pallion lor the aiLs and Icieuccs, to the grave and ju¬ 
dicious refleft ions of a profoundly wife politician, idle tut' le, 
frivolous atnufemeuts, and a llupid indolence, iuuuviy 
averfe to every thing ferious or re.vfbnable, were Icon to t’uc- 

cced. Gluttony, dninkennefs, and debauchery, returned 

• ✓ 

cir empire at the court, and transformed it from the fehool 
of virtue, which it had been under Plato, into the real liable 
oi Circe. 
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Sect. III. Dion j'<-i f out to dilivr Syracufe . Sudden and 

fortunate Succejs of his Enterprife. Horrid Ingratitude 
of the Syracu/ans. UnparalL led Goodnefs of Dion to them 
and his mojl cntd Enemies, His Death, 

PTX7HEN Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionvfittx threw 
V V off all referve, and married his filler Arete, Di¬ 
on’s wile, to Tiinocratcs, one of his friends. So nnworthv 

# 

a treatment was, in a manner, the figual of the war. Prom 
that moment Dion refolvcd to attack the tyrant with open 
force, and to revenge himfelf of all the wrongs he had done 
him. Plato did all in his power to make him change his re- 
folution-; but finding his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold 
the misfortunes he was about to occafion, and declared, that 
he in lift cxpeC't neither afliftance nor relief from him; that 
as he had been the gueft and companion of Di.onyfius, had 
lodged in his palace, had joined in the fame facrifices with 
him, he fhould never forget the duties of hofpitalitv; and 
at the fame time, not to be wanting to his friendfhip for 
Dion, that he would continue neuter, always ready to dif- 
chargc the oflice of a mediator between them, though he 
fhould oppofc their defigns, when they tended to the dc- 
flrtiClion of each other. 

Whether prudence or gratitude, or the conviflion that 
Dion could not juftifiably undertake to dethrone Dionyfius; 
this was Plato’s opinion. On the other hand, Spcnfippus, 
and all the reft of Dion’s friends, perpetually exhorted him 
to go and re (lore the liberty of Sicily, which opened its arms 
to him, and was read)' !o receive him with the utmoft joy. 
Ibis was indeed the diipnfitioii of Syractife, which Speufip- 
pus, during his redi den ro th we witli Plato, had fulliciently 
experienced. This was the uaivorfai erv ; whilfl they im¬ 
portuned and conjured Dion to come thither, defiring him 
not to be in pain lor ihe want ufi fhips or troeps, hut only 
to embark in the firll merchant velfel he met with, and lend 
bis perfon and name to the Syracufans agaitdl Dionvlius. 
Dion did not hefilate any longer upon taking that refolu- 

t * 1 * i * 1 

tion, which in one reljucl coil him not a little, l'rom the 
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time that Dionyfius had obliged him to quit Syracufe and 
Sicily, he had led in his banilhment, the moll agreeable life 
it was poflible to imagine, for a perfon, who like him had 
contracted a tafle for the delights of Rudy. He enjoyed in 
peace the converfation of the philofophers, and was prelent 
at their deputations; Ihining in a manner entirely peculiar 
to himfelf by the greatnefs of his genius, and the folidityof 
his judgment; going to all the cities of the learned Greece; 
to fee and converfe with the moll eminent for knowledge 
and capacity, and to correfpond with the ableft politicians; 
leaving every where the marks of his liberality and mag¬ 
nificence, equally beloved and rcfpefcted by all that knew 
him; and receiving, wherever he came, the highefl honours, 
which were rendered more to his merit than his birth. It was 
from fo happy a life that he withdrew himfelf to go to the re¬ 
lief of his country, which implored his protection, and to de¬ 
liver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had long 
groaned. 

No enterprife perhaps was ever formed with fo much bold- 
nefs, or conduced with fo much prudence. Dion began to 
raife foreign troops privately by proper agents, for the better 
concealment of his defign. A great number of confiderablc 
perfons, and who were at the head of affairs, joined with 
him. But what is very furprifing, of all thole the tyrant had 
banilhed, and who were not Ids than a ihoufand, only twen¬ 
ty-five accompanied him in this expedition, lo much had 
fear got pofleflion ol them. The ilk* of Zacyntluis was the 
place of rendezvous, where the troops allcmbled to the num¬ 
ber of almoll eight hundred; but al I of them courage-proved 
on great occafions, excellently dilciplined and rohull, of an 
audacity and experience rarely to be found atnongfl the molt 
brave and warlike; and, in fine, highly capable oi animating 
the troops which Dion was in hopes ol finding in Sicily, and 
of letting them the example of fighting with all the valour lo 
noble an enterprife required. 

But when they were to fet forwards, and it was known 
that this armament was intended againft Sicily and Diony¬ 
fius, for till then it had not been declared, they were all in a 
conllcrnation, and repented their having engaged in the en¬ 
terprife, which they could not but conceive as the efleCl of 
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extreme rafhnefs and folly, that, in the laft defpalr, was for 
putting every thing to the hazard. Dion had occafion at this 
time for all his refolution and eloquence to reanimate the 
troops, and remove their fears. But after he had fpoken to 
them, and with an allured though modell tone, had made 
them underftand, that he did not lead them in this expe¬ 
dition as foldiers, but as officers, to put them at the head 
of the Syracufans, and all the people of Sicily, who had 
been long prepared for a revolt, their dread and fadnefs 
were changed into fhouts of joy, and they defired nothing 
fo much as to proceed on their voyage. 

Dion having prepared a magnificent facrifice to be offer¬ 
ed to Apollo, put bimfelf at the head of his troops complete¬ 
ly armed, and in that equipage marched in proccffion to the 
temple. Ide afterwards gave a great feaft to the whole com¬ 
pany, at the end of which, after the libations and folcmn 
prayers had been made, there happened a hidden eclipfe of 
the moon. Dion, who was well verf'ed in the caufesof Inch 
appearances, reafi’ured his foldiers, who were at fir ft in fomc 
terror upon that account. The next clay they embarked on 
board two trading veil'ds, which were followed by a third 
not fo large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 

1 Who could have imagined, fays a hiftorian, that a man, 
with two merchant velfels, fhould ever dare to attack a 
prince, who had four * hundred 111 ips of war, a hundred 
thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horlc, with magazines of 
arms, and corn in proportion, and trealures fufficient to pay 
and maintain them; who, bolides all this, was in pofieflion 
of one of the greatclf and flrongcll cities then in the world, 
with polls, arfenals, and impregnable citadels, with the ad¬ 
ditional 11 length and fupport ol a great number or potent 


1 Diod. I. >:vi. p. \ 13. 

* It is not cafy to comprehend, how the Dicmyfii were capable of enter¬ 
taining fo great a force by lea amt land, their dominions being only a part 
Sidly, and coulcijucnily ol no great extent. It is true, that the city ol Sy- 
racule had been very much enriched by commerce ; and that thofc two princes 
received great contributions both from the places of Sicily and Italy in their 
dependance: but it is Hill no cafy matter lo conceive how all this fhould fuflicc 
to the enormous expcnces of Dionyfms the Elder, in fitting out great fleets, 
railing and maintaining luminous atmics, and eretling magnificent buildings. 

It were to be wifiled, that hilloihms had given us fomc better lights upon 
ihis head. 
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allies ? The event will {how, whether force and power are 
adamantine chains for retaining a Rate in fubjeftion, as the 
elder Dionyfius flattered himfelf; or if the goodnefs, huma¬ 
nity, and juflice of princes, and the love of fubjefts, are 
not infinitely Rrongcr, and more indifFoluble ties. 

8 Dion, having put to fea with his imall body of troops, 
was twelve days under fail with little wind, and the tliir- 
teenth arrived at Pachvnus, a cape of Sicily, about twelve or 
fifteen leagues from Syracufc. Wlien they came up with that 
place, the pilot gave notice that they mull land direfuly, that 
there was rcafon to fear a hurricane, and therefore not pro¬ 
per to put to fea. But Dion, who apprehended making his 
defeent fo near the enemy, and chofe to land farther off, 
doubled the cape of Pachynus, which he had no fooner pall¬ 
ed, than a furious florin arofe, attended with rain, thunder, 
and lightning, which drove his {hips to the caftern coaR of 
Africa, where they were in danger of dafhing to pieces 
again!! the rocks. Happily for them a fouth wind riling fud- 
dcnly, contrary to expectation, they unfurled all their fails, 
and after having made vows to the gods, they Rood out to fea 
tor Sicily. They ran in this manner four days, and on the 
filth entered the port of Minoa, a fmail town of Sicily under 
tiic Carthaginians; whofe commander, Synalus, was Dion’s 
particular friend and gucR. Tlv;y were perfefcrlv well re¬ 
ceived , and would have Raid there Ionic time to refrelh 
tlieiuiclves, after the rude iatigues thev had 1 offered during 

tlie llonn, it ihev had not been informed that Dionvlius was 

• / 

ablcnt, Slaving embarked Ionic days bcfoie for the coall of 

Ital\, attended bv fourfcorc vellcls. T'lic foldicrs demanded 
* * 

carncllly to be led on again (f the enemy, and Dion, having 


ilciired Synalus to lend his baggage alter him, when proper, 
marched directly to Syracufc. 

4 4 

llistrooph increaled conlulerahlv upon Ins route, bv (lie 

great number of thole who came to join him from all paits. 

T1 ic news of his arrival being foon known at Svracufe, Ti- 

* 

moerates, who had married Dion’s wife, the filler nl Dio* 
nvlius, to whom he had left the command of the city in bis 
ablriice, difpatehed a courier to him into Italy, with advice 
or Dion's progrefs. But that courier, being alntoll at bis 

* l »t. in D.oin rjfJB, 97a, Died. 1 . xvi. jj. 414, 417. 
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journey’s end, was fo fatigued with having run the bed part 
of the night, that he found himfelt under the ncceflity of 
flopping to take a little fleep. In the mean time, a wolf, 
attrafled by the fmcll oi a piece oi meat, which he had in 
his wallet, came to the place, and ran away with both the flefh 
and the bag, in which he had alfo put his difpatches. Dio- 
nyfius was by this means prevented for fome time from 
knowing that. Dion was arrived, and then received the news 
from other hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half 
a league from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, and 
offered a lacrifice upon the river fide, addrefling his prayers 
to the rifing fun. All who were prefent, feeing him with 
a wreath of flowers upon his head, which he wore upon 
account of the facrifice, crowned themfclves alfo in the 
lame manner, as animated with one and the fame fpirit. 
He had been joined on his march by at leafl five thou land 
men, and advanced with them towards the city. The moft 

1 j 

confiderablc of the inhabitants came out in white habits to 
receive him at the gates. At the fame time the people tell 
upon the tyrant’s friends, and upon the fpies and informers, 
an accurfed race of wretches*, the enemies of the 
gods and men, fays Plutarch, who made it the bufinefs 
of their lives to difperfc themfelves into all parts, to mingle 
with the citizens, to pry into all their afi’aiis, and to report 
to the tyrant whatever they fa id or thought, and often what 
they neither faid nor thought. Thole were the fiill vied inis 
to the fitly ol the people, and were knocked on the head 
with flaws immediately. Timocratcs, not being able to 
throw himfelt into the citadel, rode off on horfeback. 

At that inlhuit Dion appeared within light ol the walls. 
He inarched at the head ol his troops magnificently armed, 
with his brother Megacles on one fide, and Caiippus the 
Athenian on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flow¬ 
ers, After him came a hundred of the foreign loldiers, fine 

O 1 

troops, whom he had chofen for his guard. The red fol¬ 
lowed in order ol battle, with their officers at the head ol 
them. 'Hie Syracufans beheld them with inexprellibh* fatis- 
idfcti.un, and received them as a (acred proccflion, whom the 

* u,* s iu; O’tG), :v.; 
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gods themfelves regarded with pleafure, and who reftored 
them their liberty with the democracy, forty-eight years 
after they had been banifhed from their city. 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to 
found, to appeafe the noife and tumult; and fiience being 
made, a herald proclaimed, that “Dion and Megacies were 
come to abolifh the tyranny, and to free the Syracufans and 
all the people of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant.” And 
being defirous to harangue the people in perfon, he went to 
the upper part of the city, through the quarter called Achra- 
dina. Wherever he palled, the Syracufans had fet out, on 
both fides of the flreets, tables and bowls, and had prepared 
viflims, and as he came before their houfes, they threw all 
forts of flowers upon him, addrefling vows and prayers to 
him as to a god. Such was the origin of idolatry, which 
paid divine honours to thofe who had done the people any 
great and fignal fervices. And can there be any fervicc fo 
grateful, any gift fo valuable, as that of liberty? Not far 
from the citadel, and below the place called Pentapyla:, 
flood a fun-dial upon a high pedellal, erefted by Dionyfius. 
Dion placed himfelf upon it, and, in a fpeech to the people, 
exhorted them to employ their utmoft efforts for the re¬ 
covery and prefervation of their liberty. The Syracufans, 
tranfported with what he faid, and to exprefs their gratitude 
and affefli on, defied him and his brother captain-generals 
with fupremc authority; and by their confent, and at their 
entreaty, joined with them twenty of the moft confiderable 
citizens, half of whom were of the number of thofe who 
had been banifhed by Dionyfius, and returned with Dion. 

Having afterwards taken the cafllc of Epipulis, he fet 
the citizens who were prifoners in it at liberty, and fortified 
it with flrong works. Dionyfius arrived from Italy feven 
days alter, and entered the citadel by fea. The fame day 
a great number of carriages brought Dion the arms which 
lie had left with Synalus. Thofe he diflributed amongfl the 
citizens who were unprovided. AH the refl armed and 
equipped themfelves as well as they could, exprefling the 
greateil ardour and fatislaflion. 

Dionyfius began by fending ambafTadors to Dion and the 
Syracufans, with propofals which feemed very advantageous. 
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The aftfwer was, that by way of preliminary, he miifl abdi¬ 
cate the tyranny; to which Dionyfius did not f'eem averfe* 
From thence he came to interviews and conferences; which 
were only feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the 
Svracufans by the hope of an accommodation. According¬ 
ly having made the deputies, who were fent to treat with 
him, prifoners, he luddenlv attacked, with a great part of his 
troops, the wall with which the Svracufans had furrounded 
the citadel, and made feverai breaches in it. So warm and 
unexpended an aflault, put Dion's ioldiers into great confu- 
lion, who immediately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to 
hop them, and believing example more prevalent than words, 
lie threw’ himlelf fiercely into the midfl of the en-Tuv. where 

9 

+ 9 

he flood their charge with intrepid courage, and killed great 
numbers of them. He received a wound in the hand from a 
fpear; his arms were fcarc.c proof againll the great number 
of darts thrown at him, and his fliicld being pierced tiuough 
in many places with fpears and javelins ho was at length 
beat down. His foldicrs immediately brought him off horn 

/ j 

the enemy. He left Timonides to command them, and, get¬ 
ting on horfeback, rode through the whole city, flopped the 
flight of the Syracufans, and taking the foreign foldiers, 
whom he had left to guard the quarter called Aciuaaina, 
he led them on frcfii again ft Dionyfius’s troops, who were 
already fatigued and entirety difeouraged by fo vigorous 
and unexpected a refiftance. It was now no longer a battle 
but a purfuit. A great number of the tyrant's troops were 
Tilled on the fpot, and the reft cicaped with difficulty into 
the citadel. This victory was fignal and glorious. The Sy- 
racufans, to reward the valour oi the foreign troops, gave 
each of them a confulerable fum of money; and thofe fol- 
diers, to honour Dion, prelenled him with a crown of gold. 

Soon after came heralds from Dionyfius, with f’ever.d let¬ 
ters for Dion from the women of his family, and with one 
from Dionyfius himfelf. Dion ordered them all to be read 
in a full allembly. That of Dionjfius was couched in the 
form of a rcquell and jufi ifieaiion, intermixed however with 
the moll terrible menaces again ft the perfons who were dear- 
efltoDion; his filler, wife, and (on. It was wi itten with an 
art arid addrefs exceedingly proper to vender Dion fufpefted, 

Vol. IV. O 
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Dionyfius puts him in mind of the ardour and 7 cal he had 
formerly exprefled for the fupport of the tyranny. He ex¬ 
horts him at a diltancc, and with fomc obfeurity, though 
eafy enough to be underflood, not toaboliih it entirely, but 
to preferve it for himfelf. He advifes him not to give the 
people their liberty, who were far from affecting him at 


heart ; nor to abandon his own fafetv, and that of his friends 


and relations, to the capricious humour of a violent and 


inconflant multitude. 


‘The reading of this letter had the effect Dionyfius pro- 
pofed trom it. The Syracufans, without regard to Dion’s 
goodnefs to them, and thegreatnefs of his foul in forgetting 
his dcareft intercfls, and the tics of nature to refiore them 
their liberty, took umbrage at his too great authority, and 
conceived injurious fufpicions of him. The arrival of He- 
raclides confirmed them in their fentiments, and determined 
them to a£t accordingly, fie was one of the banilhed per- 
fons, a good foldicr, and well known amongft the troops, 
from having been in conlidcrable commands under the tv- 
rant, very bold and ambitious, and a fecret enemy of Dion’s, 
between whom and himfelf there had been fome difference in 
Peloponnefus. He came to Svracufc with feven galleys, 
of three benches of oars, and three other veifels, not to 
join Dion, but in the refolution to march with his own 
forces againfl the tyrant, whom he found reduced to (hut 
himlclt up in the citadel. His firll endeavour was to ingra¬ 
tiate himlelf with the people: for which an open and in- 
finuating behaviour made him very fit, whilft Dion’s au- 
11 ere gravity was offenfive to the multitude; cfpecially as 
they were become more haughty and untraftable from the 
lall vifclory, and * cxpe&cd to be treated like a popular Hate, 
even before they could call themfelves a free people; that 
is to lay, in the lull lenfe ot the Greek terms, they were for 
being 11 fed with complaifancc, flattery, regard, and a defe¬ 
rence to all their capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be expefcled from a people, that 
confulted only their pafiions and blind* prejudices? The 
Syracufans formed an aflcmbly immediately, upon their 

* Hut. in Dion. p. 97 2 > 975 * Diod. 1 , xvi. p. 419, 45*2, 
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own accord, and cliofc Heraclides admiral. Dion came un¬ 
expectedly tliithcr, and complained highly oi fuch a pro¬ 
ceeding, as the charge conferred upon Heraclides was an 
abridgment of his office; that he was no longer generalif- 
fiino, it another commanded at lea. Thofe remcnflranees 
obliged the Syracufans, againfl their will, to deprive Hera¬ 
clides of the office thev had io lately conferred upon him. 
When the aflemblv broke up, Dion lent tor him, and alter 
fome gentle reprimands tor his {[range conduct with regard 
to him, in fo delicate a conjuncture, wherein the lealt divi- 
fion amongft them might ruin every thing, he funirnoned 
a new adembiy himfelt, and, in the prcfcnce of the whole 
people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and gave him a 
guard, as he had him (elf. 

He thought !)v the force of kind offices to get the better 
of his rival's ill -will , who, in his expreliions and outward be¬ 
haviour, made his court to Dion, confeHcd his obligations 
to him, and obeyed his or tiers with a promptitude and 
punftuality, which expreffed an entire devotion to ins fer- 
vice, and a defire of occafions to do him plea lure. But un¬ 
derhand, by his intrigues and cabals, lie influenced the people 
again 11 him, and oppofed his defigns in every thing. If 
Dion gave his con lent that Dionyfius fliould quit the citadc 1 
by treaty, he was accufed ot favouring, and intending to lave 
him: if, to fatisly them, he continued the liege without 
hearkening to any propofals of accommodation, they did not 
fail to reproach him with the defire of protracting the war, 
for the fake of continuing in command, and to keep the 
citizens in awe and rcfpetl. 

Philifhis, who came to the tyrant’s relief with fevcral gal¬ 
leys, having been defeated and put to death, Dionyfius lent 
to offer Dion the citadel with the arms and troops in it, 
and money to pay them for five months, if he might be per¬ 
mitted, by a treaty, to retire into Italy for the reft of his life, 
and be allowed the revenue oi certain lands, which he men¬ 
tioned, in the neighbour^ jd of Syracufe. The Syracufans, 
who were in hopes of taking Dionyfius alive, rejefcied thofe 
propofals; and Dionyfius, defpairingof reconciling them to 
his terms, left the citadel in the hands of his cldcft Ion 
Apollocratcs, and taking the advantage of a favourable wind, 
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embarked for Italy, with his treafurcs and c Hefts of the 
greateft value, and fucli of his hiends as were dearcfl to him. 

Iieraclidcs, who commanded the galleys, was very much 
blamed, for having buffered him to efcape by his negligence. 
To regain the people’s favour, he propofed a new dillribu- 
tion of lands, infinuating, that, as liberty was founded in 
equality, f’o poverty was the principle of lervitnde. Upon 
Dion’s oppofing this motion, Hcraelides pcrfuarlcd the peo¬ 
ple to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, who amounted 
to three thoufand men, to declare a new divifion of land, to 
appoint new generals, and deliver themlelvcs, in good time, 
from Dion’s infupportablc feverity. The Syracufans agreed, 
and nominated twenty-five new officers, Hcraelides being 
one of the number. 

At the fame time they fent privately to folicit the foreign 
ioldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with them, promifing 
to give them a (hare in the government as natives and citi¬ 
zens. Thole generous troops received the offer with dif- 
oain; and then placing Dion in the centre of them, with a 
fidelity and affection, oi which there are few examples, they 
made their bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and ear ¬ 
ned him out of the city, without doing the lead violence to 
any body, but warinlv reproaching all they met with ingra¬ 
titude and perfidy- The Syracufans, who contemned their 
final I number, and attributed their moderation to fear and 
want ol coinage, began to attack them, not doubting but 
.they Humid defeat, and put them all to the fword, before 
they got out ol the city. 

Dion, reduced in the neceffity of either fighting the citi¬ 
zens, or perilhiug with his troops, held out his hands to the 
. Syracufans, imploring them in the moll tender and aficc- 
luumie manner 10 defill, and pointing to the citadel full of 
enemies, who law ail that palled with the utmoll joy. But 
finding them deal ami infeulible to all his remonllrances, he 
commanded his ioldici s to march in dole order, without at¬ 
tacking; which they obeyed, contenting themlelvcs with 
making a great noile with their arms, and railing great cries, 
.as it they were going to fall upon the Syracufans. The 
• latter were dtlmaycd with thole appearances, and ran away 
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•in every fircct, without being purfued. Dion battened the 
march of his troops towards the country of the Lcontincs. 

The ofliccrs of the Svracufans, laughed at and ridiculed 
by the women of the city, were ck:{irons to retrieve their 
honour, and made their troops take arms, and return to the 
purfuit of Dion. They came up with him at the pafs ol a ri¬ 
ver, and made their horfe advance to flvirmi/h. Tut when 
they faw that Dion was refolved in earned to repel their in- 
fults, and had made his troops face about with great indigna¬ 
tion, they were again feized with terror, and taking to their 
heels in a more fhameful manner than before, made all the 
haftc they could to regain the city. 

x The Leontines received Dion with great marks of ho¬ 
nour and efteem. They alfo made prefents to his foldiers, 
and declared them tree citizens. Some days after which 
they feat ambafladors to demand juflicc for the ill treatment 
of thofe troops to the Syracufans, who on their fide Cent de¬ 
puties to complain of Dion. Syracufc was intoxicated with 
inconfideratc joy and infolent profperity, which entirely ba- 
nifhed reflection and judgment. 

Every thing confpircd to fwell and inflame their pride. 
The citadel was fo much reduced by famine, that the fol- 


dicrsofDionyfius,after having flittered very much, refolved, 
at laid, to furrender it. They fent in the night to make that 
propofal, and were to perform conditions the next morning. 
But, at day-break, whillt they were preparing to execute the 
treaty, Nvpfius, an able and valiant general, whom Dionyfius 
liad lent from Italy, with corn and money to the befieged, 
appeared with his galleys, and anchored near Aietlmla. 
Plenty fuccecditig, on a hidden, to famine, Nyplius landed 
his troops, and iummoned an aflemhly, wherein he made a 
Ipecch to the foldiers luhal.de to the prefent conjimeture, 
which determined them to hazard all dangers. The cita¬ 
del, that was upon the point of furre rule ring, was relieved in 
this manner, contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracufans, at the fame time, battened on board their 
galleys, and attacked the enemy’s fleet. They funk tome 
of their {hips, took others, and purfued the relt to the lliore. 
But this very viClory was the occafion of their ruin. Abau- 
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doner! to their own diferetion, without cither leader of au¬ 
thority to command them or counfcl, the officers as well as 
✓ 

foldicis gave themfelvcs up to rejoicing, {calling, drinking, 
debauchery, and every kind ot loofe excefs. Nypfius knew 
well how to take advantage of this general infatuation. He 
attacked the wall that enclofed the citadel, of which having 
made himfclf mailer, hedemolifhed it in feveral places, and 
permitted his foldiers to enter and plunder the city. All 
things were in the utmofl confufion. Here the citizens, half 
afleep, had their throats cut; their lioufcs were plundered, 
wliillf the women and children were driven ofl into the cita¬ 
del, without regard to their tears, cries, and lamentations. 

There was but one man, who could remedy this mis- 

7 ✓ 

fortune, and preferve the city. This was in every body’s 
thoughts, but no one had courage enough to propofc it; 
i'o much aflramed were they ot the ungenerous manner in 
which they had driven him out. As the danger incrcafed 
every moment, and already approached the quarter Achra- 
dina, in the height of their extremity and defpair, a voice 
was hoard from the horfc and allies, which faid, “ That it 
was abfolutely neceffary to recal Dion am! the Peloponnc- 
fian tioops from the country of the Leontines. n As foon 
as any body had courage enough to utter thole words, they 
were the general cry of the Syracufans, who, with tears of 
jov and grief, made prayers to the gods, that they would bring 
him back lo them. The hope alone ot feeing him again, gave 
them new courage, and enabled them to make head again# 
the enemy. The deputies fet out immediately with full 
luced, and arrived at the city ol Lcontium late in the even- 
ing. 

As foon as they alighted, the)' threw themfelvcs at Dion’s 
feet, bathed in their tears, and related the deplorable extre¬ 
mity to which the Svraculans were reduced. Some of the 
✓ / 

Leonlines, and leveral of the Pclopounefian foldiers, who 
had feeti them arrive, were already got round Dion, and 
conceived rightly, Irotn their emotion and proftrate beha¬ 
viour, that fomething very extraordinary had happened. 
Dion had no fooner heard what they had to ffiy, than he car- 

* 4 

rial them with him to the afiemhiv, which formed it (elf 

# 

immediately; for the penpk ran thither with abundance el 
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eagcrncfs. The two principal deputies explained in a few 
words the greatnefs of their diftrefs, and “ implored the 
foreign troops to haltcn to the relict of the Syracufans, and 
to forget the ill treatment they had received; and the ra¬ 
ther becaufe that unfortunate people had already paid a fc- 
vercr penalty tor it, than the moll injured amongft them 
would defire to impofe.” 

The deputies having finifhed their difeourfe, tlie whole 

theatre, where the alfemblv was lie 1 cl, continued fad and 

* 

filent, Dion rofe; but as foon as lie began to {'peak, a tor¬ 
rent ot tears fupprefled his utterance. The foreign foldicrs 
called out to him to take courage, and exprefled a generous 
compaflion for his grict. At length, having recovered him- 
fell a little, lie fpoke to them in thefe terms: “ Men of Pc- 
loponnefus, and you our allies, I have afl'embled you here, 
that you might deliberate upon what regards yourfclves; 
as for my part, I mull not deliberate upon any thing when 
Syracule is in danger. If I cannot preferve it, I go to pe¬ 
ril!} with it, and to burv my felt in its ruins. But for vou, 

# it ^ 

it you arc refolved to allill us once more; us, who are the 
moll imprudent and unfortunate of mankind; come and 


relieve the city of Syracufe, from henceforth the work of 
your hands. If not, and the juft fubjctls of complaint, 
which you have againft the Syracufans, determine you to 
abandon them in their prefent condition, and to fuller them 
to perifh; may you receive from the immortal gods, the 
reward you merit lor the affection and fidelity which you 
have hitherto exprefled for me. For the reft, I have only 
to delire, that you will keep Dion in your remembrance, 
who did not abandon you when unworthily treated by his 
country, nor his country, when fallen into misfortunes.” 

^ 4 

He had no fooner ceafecl fpeaking, when the foreign fol- 
diers rofe up with loud cries, and entreated him to lead 
them on that moment to the relict of Svracufe. The de- 

4 

putics, tranfported with jov, fainted and embraced them, 
praying the gods to bellow upon Dion and them all kinds 
ot hap pine Is and prolperity. When the tumult was appeal¬ 
ed, Dion ordered them to prepare for the inarch, and as 
foon as they Jwd flipped, to return with their arms lo the 
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fame place, being determined to fet out the fame night, and 
fiv to the relict of his country. 

In the mean time at Svracufe, the officers of Dionyfius. 

/ ' y 1 

alter havine done all ilic mifehief they could to the city, re- 
tiled at night into the citadel with the lofs of fome of their 
foldiers. This (hurt refpite gave the feditious orators new 
courage, who, flattering themfelves (hat (he enemy would 

r ^ 7 ' *> y 

lie flill after what they had done, exhorted the Syracufans to 

s 4 

think no further of Dion, nor to receive him if he came to 
their relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in 
coinage, hut to defend their city and liberty with their own 

* t # 

arms and valour. New deputies were inflantly difpatched 

from the general officers to prevent his coming, and from 

the principal citizens and his friends, to defire him to haflcn 

Ins march ; which difference of fentinients, and contrariety 

» 

of advices, oecafioned his marching flowly, and by fmall 

journo; s. 

When the night was far fpent, Dion’s enemies feized the 

gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the fame in- 

jfant. Nypfius, well apprized ot all that paffed in Syracufc, 

made a fully from the citadel with a greater body ot troops, 

and more determinate (Iran before. They demolifhed the 

* 

wall that cnclofed them entirely, and entered the city, which 
they plundered. Nothing but daughter and blood was icon 
qverv where. Nor did they flop for the pillage, but feem- 
cd to have no other view, than to ruin and tleflroy all be¬ 
fore them. One would have thought, the fon of Dionyfius, 
whom his father had left in the citadel, being reduced to 
defpair, and prompted by an excels ol hatred for the Syra- 
rulans, was determined to bury the tyranny in the ruins ol 
tiie city. To prevent Dion’s relief of it, they had rccourfe 
to fire, the fwiltell ol definitions, burning', with torches, 
and lighted llraw, all places within their power, and darting 
comhuf!ihlcs againll the i ell. The Syracufans, who fled to 
avoid the flames, were butchered in the IIreels, and thole, 
who to illiii i the all-murdering (’word retired into the 
houies, wcic driven out ol them again by the encroaching 
Jire; for there were abundance ol houfes burning, and 
jfnaijy that fell upon the peopje in the iUccts. 
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Thcfe very flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging 
the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates flint again!! 
him. Couriers alter couriers were difpatched to haften his 
march. Heraclidcs himfclf, his moft declared and mortal 
enemy, deputed his brother, and afterwards his uncle Theo- 
•dotus, to conjure him to advance with the utmoft fpeed, 
there being no body befides himfelt to make head again!! the 
rncmv, he being wounded, and the city almolt entirely 
ruined and reduced to allies. 

Dion received this news, when he was about fixty * fladia 
from the gates. His foldiers upon that occafion marched 
with the utmoft diligence, and with f<> good a will, that it 
was not long before he arrived at the walls of the city.. He 
there detached his light-armed troops again!! the enemy, to 
reanimate the Syraculans by the fight of them, I*Ie then 

* . u 

drew up his heavy-armed in lam ry, and the citizens, who 
came running to join him on all fines. He divided them 
into imall parties, of greater depth than front, and pm dif¬ 
ferent officers at the head of them, that they might be capa¬ 
ble of attacking in fevcral places at once, and appear ftrongcr 

and more formidable to the enemy. 

* 

Alter having made thefc difpofitions, and prayed to the 
gods, he marched ac rofs the city again ft the enemy. In 
every ftrcct as he pa fled, lie was welcomed with acclama¬ 
tions, cries of joy, and fongs ot viflory, mingled with the 
prayers and b Idlings of all the Svracufans; who called Dion 
their preserver and their god, and his foldiers their brothers 
and fellow-citizens. At that in 11 ant, ihcrc was not a [ingle 
man in the city lb tond ot lile, as not to be much more in 
pain lor Dion’s fafoty than his own, and not to fear much 
more lor him than lor all the reft together, feeing him 
march foremof! to fo great a danger, over blood, fire, and 
dead bodies, with which the flrccts and public places were 
univerfully covered. 

On the other hand, a view of the enemy was no lefs ter¬ 
rible: lor they were animated by rage and defpair, and were 
pofl.ed in a line ol battle behind the ruins of the wall they 
had thrown down, which made the approach verv difficult 
and dangerous. They were under the ncccllity of defend- 

* Two or three leagues* 
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ing the citadel, which was their fafety and retreat, and durft 
not remove from it left their communication fhould be cut 
off. But what was mofl capable of difordering and difeou- 
raging Dion’s foldiers, and made their march very painful 
and difficult, was the fire. For wherever they turned them- 
felves, they marched by the light of the honfes in flames, 
and were obliged to go over ruins in the midll of fires, ex- 
pofing themfelvcs to being crufhed to pieces by the fall of 
walls, beams, and roofs of houfes, which totteicd hall con- 
fumed by the (lames, and under the neceffily of keeping 
their ranks, whilft they opened their way through frightful 
clouds of fmoke, mingled with dull. 

When they had joined the cnciny, only a very fin all num¬ 
ber on each fide were capable of coming to blows, from the 
want of room, and the uncvenncB of the ground. But at 
length, Dion’s foldiers, encouraged and l’upported by the 
cries and ardour of the Syracufans, charge.I - he enemy with 
fuch redoubled vigour, that the troops of Nypfins gave way. 
The greatefl part of them efcaped into the citadel, which was 
very near; and thofc who remained without, being broken, 
were cut to pieces in the purfuit by the foreign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate re¬ 
joicings for their victory, in the manner fo great an exploit 
deferved; the Syracufans being obliged to apply to the pre- 
fervation of their houfes, and to pafs the whole night in 
extinguifhing the fire; which however they did not effect 
without great difficulty. 

At the return of day, none of the feditious orators durft 
flay in the city, but ail fled fell-condemned, to avoid the 
punifhmcnt due to their crimes. Only Heraclides and 
Theodotus came to Dion, and put themfelvcs into his hands, 
confefling their injurious (rcaimcnt of him, and conjuring 
him not to imitate their ill-conduit: that it became Dion, 
in peri or as he was in all other rcfpcfls to the reft of man¬ 
kind, to fhow him felt as much fo in that greatnefs of foul, 
which could conquer refentment and revenge, and forgive 

the ungrateful, who owned themfelvcs unworthy of his 
pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made thefe Applica¬ 
tions, Dion’s friends adviled him not to (pare men of their 
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vile and malignant difpofition; but to abandon Heraclides to 
the foldiers, and in fo doing, exterminate from the Hate that 
fpirit of fedition and intrigue; a diftemper that has really 
fomething of madnefs in it, and is no lefs to be feared from 
its pernicious confequcnces, than tyranny itfelf. But Dion, 
to appeafe them, faid, “ That other captains generally made 
the means of conquering their enemies their foie applica¬ 
tion; that for his part he had palled much time in the 
academy, in learning to fubdue anger, envy, and all the jar¬ 
ring pa Hio ns of the mind: that the fign of having conquered 
them is not kindnefs and affability to friends and perfons of 
merit; but treating thofe with humanity who have injured 
us, and in being always ready to forgive them: that he did 
not defire fo much as to appear fuperior to Heraclides in 
power and ability, as in wifdom and jnftice; for in that, 
true and ellential fuperiority confifls. That if Heraclides 
be wicked, invidious, and perfidious, mud Dion contami¬ 
nate and difhonour him felt with low refentment? It is true, 
according to liiunan laws, there feetns to be lefs injnflice in 
revenging an injury, than committing it; but if we confult 
nature, wc (hall find both the one and the other to have their 
rife in the fame weaknefs of mind. Befides, there is no dif¬ 
pofition fo obdurate and favage, but may be vanquifhed by 
the force oi kind ufage and obligations.” Dion upon thefe 
maxims pardoned Heraclides. 

His next application was to cnclofe the citadel with a new 
work, and he ordered each ot the Syracufans to go out and 
cut a large Hake. In the night, he let his loldiers to work, 
wliilH the Syracufans took their roll. He furrotnulcd the 
citadel in this manner with a firong palifade, before it was 
perceived; fo that in the morning, the greatuefs of the work, 
and the fuddenefs of the execution were matter of admira¬ 


tion for all the world, as well the enemy as the citizens. 

Having finilhed this palifade, he buried the dead; and dif- 
milling the prifoners taken from the enemy, he fummoned 
an afiembly. Heraclides propofed in it that Dion fhonld be 
defied generalilliino, wiLh fupreinc authority by fea and 
land. All the people ol worth, and the molt confiderable 
of the citizens, were pleafed with the propofal, and defired it 
might have the authority ol the aflcmbly, But the mariners 
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and artizans, who were forrv that Hcraclidcs fhould lofc the 

office of admiral; and convinced, that although he was little 
eflimablc in all other refpeefs, he would at leaf! be more for 
the people than Dion, they oppofed it with all their power. 
Dion, to avoid diflurbance and confufion, did not infill upon 
that point, and acquiefccd that TIcraclidcs fhould continue to 
command in chief at fea. But his oppofing the diflribution 
of lands and houfes, which the)' were earned for having take 
place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever had been 
decreed upon that head, embroiled him with them irretriev¬ 
ably-. 


Hcraclidcs, taking advantage of a difpofition fo favourable 
to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals and intrigues; 
as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make himfelf 
mailer of Svracufe, and to Unit the gates upon his rival: 
but it proved unfuccefsful. A Spartan, who had been font 
to the aid of Syracufc, negotiated a new accommodation be¬ 
tween Hcraclidcs and Dion, under the llrifcleft oaths, and 
the ilrongefl aflurances of obedience on the fide of the for¬ 
mer; weak tics to a man void of faith and probity. 

The Syracufans, having di (milled their fea-forccs, who 
were become unneceiTary, applied folely to the fiege of the 
citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been thrown down. 
As no relief came to the befieged, and bread began to fall 
fhort with them, the loldicrs grew mutinous, and would 
obferve no difciplinc. The fon of Dionyfius, finding him- 
f'elf without hope or refourcc, capitulated with Dion to fur- 
render the citadel, with all the arms and munitions of war. 
He carried his mother and fillers awav with him, filled five 
galleys with his people and cfietls, and went to his father; 
lor Dion gave him entire liberty to retire unmolcficd. It 
is eal’y to conceive the joy of the city upon his departure. 
Women, children, old people, all were pallionatcly fond of 
gratifying their eyes from the port with lb agreeable a fpcc- 
taclc, and to folcmui/.e the joyful da)', on which, alter lo 
many years fervitude, the fun arofe lor the fir 11 time upon 
the Syracufan liberty. 

Apollocraies having let fail, and Dion begun his march 
to enter the citadel, the princelfes, who were there, did not 
iiay till he arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates. 
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Ariftomachc led the fon of Dion; after whom came Arete, 
his wife, with her eves fixed upon the ground, and full of 
tears. Dion embraced his filler fu ll, and afterwards his fun. 
Ariftomachc then prefenting Arete to him, (poke thus: 
“The tears you fee her Hied, the lhame exprefi'ed in her 
looks, at the time your prefence roll ores us life and joy, her 
filence itfelh and her confufion fufhciently denote the grief 
file fullers at the fight of a hufband, to whom another has 
been fubflituted contrary to her will, but who alone has 

0 

always poffeded her lica.'t. Shall lhe faluie you as her uncle, 
jhall (lie embrace you as her luilband Ariftomachc having - 
fpokc in this manner, Dion, with his lace bathed in tears, 
tenderly embraced his wile; to whom lie gave his Ion, and 
fent them home to his houle; bccaufe he thought proper to 
leave the citadel to the diferetion of the Syraculans, as an 
evidence ol their liberty. 

0 

For himfelf, after having rewarded with a magnificence 
truly rural all thole who had contributed to his fuccefs, 

4 * 

according to their rank and merit, at the height of glow and 
happinefs, and the objeft not only of Sicily, but of Carthage 
and all Greece, who cflcemed him the wifcfl and moll for¬ 
tunate captain that ever lived, he conflantly retained his 
original (implicit)’; as inodeft and plain in his garb, equi¬ 
page, and table, as if he had lived in the academy with Plato, 
and not with people bred in armies, with officers and foldiers, 
who often breathe nothing but plea fares and magnificence. 
Accordingly, at the time Plato wrote to him, ^ That the 
eyes of all mankind were upon him alone;” little uifeHed 
with that general admiration, his thoughts were always intent 
upon the academy, that fchool o! wiidom and virtue, where 
exploits and fuecelfes were not judged from the external 
Iplendor anti iinife with which they are attended, but from 
the wife and moderate ufe ol thuu. 

Dion deligiied to elLhlilii a lorm of government in Svra- 

O r > / 

cufe, compofed ol the Spaitan and Cretan, hut wherein the 
Arillocraticdl wasahvn)j£ to prevail, and to decide important 
afTairs by the authority, which, aceording to his plan, was to 
bevelled in a council ol elders. Ucraelidcs again oppofed 
him in this feheme, Hill turbulent and (editions according 
tQ euiloin, and loldy intent upon gaining the people by flat- 
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tery, carefies, and other popular arts. One day, when Dion 
lent for him to the council, heanfwercd, that he would not 
come; and that, being only a private perfon, lie fhould be 
in the aflembly with the reft oi the citizens, whenever it 
was fummoned. His view, in fuch behaviour, was to make 
his court to the people, and to render Dion odious; who 
weary oi his repeated infuJts, permitted tbofe to kill him, lie 
had formerly prevented. They accordingly went to his 
houfe and difpatchcd him. We IhaJl fee prefently Dion’s 
own lenfe of this afclion. 

The Syracufans were highly afflicted for his death, but as 
Dion folemnizcd his funeral with great magnificence, fol¬ 
lowed his body in pcrlon at the head oi his whole army, and 
afterwards harangued the people upon the occafion, they 
ivere appealed, and forgave him the murder; convinced, that 
it was impoflible for the city ever to be tree from commo¬ 
tions and fedition, whilft lieraclides and Dion governed 
together. 


? After that murder Dion never knew joy, or peace of 
mind. A hideous fpeftre, which he faw in the night, filled 
him with trouble, terror, and melancholy. The phantom 
feemed a woman of an enormous flafurc, who, in her attire, 
air, and haggard looks, rcfcmblcd a fury Sweeping his houfe 
with violence. His Ion’s death, who for fome unknown 
grief had thrown himfeli from the roof of a houfe, palled 
for the accomplifhment of that ominous apparition, and was 
the prelude to his misfortunes. Calippus gave the laft hand 
to them. He was an Athenian, with whom Dion had con¬ 
tracted an intimate friendlhip, whilft he lodged at his houfe 
at Athens, and with whom he lived ever after with entire 
freedom and unbounded confidence. Calippus, having 
given hiinfelf up to his ambitious views, and entertained 
thoughts of making himfclf mailer of Syracufe, threw off 
all regard for. the lacrcd ties of friendlhip and hofpitality, 
and contrived to get rid of Dion, who was the foie obltacle 
to his defigns. Notwithftanding his care to conceal them, 
they got air, and came to the ears of Dion’s filter and wife, 
who loll no time, and fpared no pains, to difeover the truth 
by a very ftrifr enquiry. To prevent its cfTcfts, he went 

v Plut, p. 981, 983. Diod.p, 432, 
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to them with tears in his eyes, and the appearance of being 
inconfolable, that any body fhould fufpetl him of fuch a 
crime, or think him capable of fo black a defign. They 
infilled upon his taking the great oath , as it was called. 
The per foil who fwore it, was wrapped in the purple mantle 
of the goddefs Proferpine, and holding a lighted torch in his 
hand, pronounced in the temple the moft dreadful execra¬ 
tions again 11: himlelt it is poflibleto imagine. 

The oath coll him nothing, but did not convince the prin- 
ceffes. They daily received new intimations ot his guilt 
from feveral hands, as did Dion himlclf, wliofe triends in 
general perfuaded him to prevent Callippus’s crime by a juft 
and hidden punifhment. But he never could rcfolve upon 
it. The death of Heraclides, which he looked upon as a 
horrible blot in his reputation and virtue, was perpetually 
prefent to his troubled imagination, and renewed by conti¬ 
nual terrors his grief and repentance. Tormented night and 
day by that cruel remembrance, he prole fled that he had 
rather die a thou (and deaths, and prefent his throat him fell 
to whoever would kill him, than to live under the neceffity 
of continual precautions, not only againft his enemies, but 
the belt of his friends. k ■ 

Callippus ill deferved that name. Pie haftened the exe¬ 
cution of his crime, and caufcd Dion to be aflaflinatcd in 
his own houfe by the Zacynthian folclicrs, who were entirely 
devoted to his intereft. The lifter and wife ot that prince 
were put into prifon, where the latter was delivered of a 
fon, which fhe refolved to nurfe there hcrfelf. 

After this murder, Callippus was for feme time in a 
fplendid condition, having made himlclf mailer of Syracufe 
by the means of the troops, who were entirely devoted to his 
fervicc in cfle£t of the gifts he bellowed upon them. The 
Pagans believed, that the divinity ought to punifh great 
crimes in a fudden and extraordinary manner in this life: 
and Plutarch obferves, that the fucccls of Calippus occa- 
lioned very great complaints againft the gods, as fullering 
calmly and without indignation, the vileft of men, to raife 
himfelf to fo exalted a fortune by fo dctellable and impious 
a-method. But Providence was not long without juflifying 
itfelf, lor Callippus foon buffered the puniflunent of his guilt. 
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Having marched with his troops to take Catanca, Syracufe 
revolted againft him, and threw off fo fhamefula fubjettion. 
He afterwards attacked Medina, where lie loft abundance of 
men, and particularly the Zacynthian foldicrs, who had 
murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive him, but 
all detefting him as the moll execrable of wretches, he retired 
to Rhegiuin, where, after having led tor home time a miser¬ 
able life, he was killed by Leptinus and Polyperchou, and, 
jt was laid, with the fame dagger with which Dion had been 
aflaftinated. 

Hiftory has few examples of fo diflin£t an attention of 
Providence to punifli great crimes, fuchas murder, perfidy, 
treafon, either in the authors of thofe crimes theinfelves, 
who commanded or executed them, or in the accomplices 
any way concerned in them. Idle divine juflice evidences 
itfelf from time to time in this manner, to prove that it is not 
unconcerned and inattentive; and to prevent the inundation 
of crimes, which an entire impunity would occafion; but it 
does not always diitinguifh iifclt by remarkable chaiiifo¬ 
ments in this world, to intimate to mankind, that greater 
punifhments are referved for guilt in the next. 

As for Aiiftomache and Arete, as loon as they came out 
ofprifon, Icetas of Syracufe, one of Dion’s friends, received 
them into his houfe, and treated them at fir It with an atten¬ 
tion, fidelity, and gencrofity of the mod exemplary kind, 
had he pcrfcvcrcd : but complying at luit with Dion's ene¬ 
mies, lie provided a bark for them, and having put them on 
board, under the pretence of fending them to Peloponncfus, 
he gave orders to thofe who were to carry them, to kill them 
in the palfagc, and to throw them into the fca. He was not 
long without receiving the chaflifement due to Ins black 

o o 

treachery, for being taken by Ti mo Icon, he was put to death. 
The Syvacufans, fully to avenge Dion, killed alfo the two 
funs of that traitor. 

J The relations and friends of Dion, foon after his death, 
had written to Plato, to confult him upon the manner in 
which they fhould behave in the prefent troubled and Humili¬ 
ating condition of Syracufe, and to know what fort of 
government it was proper to eftablifh there. Plato, who 

Hat. lip. viii. 
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knew the Syracufans were equally incapable of entire 
liberty, or abfolute ferviuulc*, exhorted them flrenuoufly to 
pacifv all things as loon as poflible; and for that purpofe, to 
change the tyranny, of which the very name was odious, 

O / / j 9 

into a lawful fovereigntv, which would make fuhjeftion cafy 
and agreeable. He advifetl them (and according to him, it 
had been Dion’s opinion) to create three kings; one to be 
Hipparinus, Dion's fun; another H ipparinus, Dionyfius the 
Younger’s brother, wdio leemed to be well inclined towards 
the people; and Dionyfius himfelf, if he would comply with, 
fuch conditions as fhould be prefci ibed him; their authority 
to be not unlike that of the kings of Sparta. By the fame 
feheme, thirty-five inagifliaies w r cre to be appointed, to take 
care that the laws fhould be duly obferved, to have great 
authority both in times of war and peace, and to lerve as 
balance between the power of the kings, the fenate, and the 
people. 

It docs not appear that this advice was ever followed, 
which indeed had its great inconveniences. 1 It is only 
known, that Hipparinus, Dionyfius’s brother, having landed 
at Syracufe with a fleet, and confiderablc forces, expelled 
Callippus, and cxercifed the fovereign powder two years. 

The hillory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes about 
fifty years, beginning with Dionyfius the Elder, who reign¬ 
ed thirty-eight of them, and continuing to the death of 
Dion. I (hall return in the fcquel to the affairs of Sicily* 
and fhall relate the end of Dionyfius the Younger, and the 
re-dlablilliment of the Syracufan liberty by Timoleon. 



Sect. IV. Charafter of Dion. 

T is not cafy to find fo many excellent qualities in one 
and the fame perfon as were united in Dion. I do not 
confider in this place, his wonderful tafle for the feienees, 
his art of adociating them with the grealefl employments of 
war and peace, of* cxirafcling from them (lie rules of con duff, 
and maxims of government, and of making them an equally 
ufeful and honourable entertainment of his le.illire: 1 con¬ 
fine my fell to the flatcfman and patriot, arid in this view, 
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how admirably docs he appear! Greatnefs of foul, elevation 
of fcntiments, gencrofity in bellowing liis wealth, heroic 
valour in battle, attended with a coolnefs of temper, and a 
prudence fcarce to be paralleled, a mind vaft and capable 
of the highefl views, a conflancy not to be lhaken by the 
greatell dangers, or the moft unexpected revolutions ol for¬ 
tune, the love ot his country and ot the public good carried 
almofl to excefs: thefc are part of Dion’s virtues. The de- 
fign he formed of delivering his country from the yoke of 
the tyranny, and his boldnefs and wifdom in the execution 
of it, explain of what he was capable. 

But what I conceive the greatell beauty in Dion's cha¬ 
racter, the moll worthy of admiration, and if I may fay fo, 
the molt above human nature, is the greatnefs of foul, and 
unexampled patience, with which he fuffered the ingratitude 
of his country. He had abandoned and facrificed every 
tiling to come to their relief; he had reduced the tyranny to 
extremities, and was upon the point of re-eftablifhing them 
in the lull polfcflion of their liberty: in return for fitch 
great fervices, they fhamefully expel him the^ity, accom¬ 
panied with a handful of foreign foldiers, whole fidelity 
they had not been able to corrupt; they load him with in¬ 
juries, and add to their bafe perfidy the moll cruel outrages 
and indignity: to punilh thofe ungrateful traitors he had 
only afignal to give, and to leave the reft to the indignation 
of his foldiers: mailer of theirs, as well as his own temper, 
he Hops their impetuofity, and without difarming their 
hands, redrains their juft rage, fuffering them in the very 
height and ardour of an attack, only to terrify, and not kill 
his enemies, becaufe he could not forget that they were his 
fellow citizens and brethren. 

There leans to be only one deleft that can be objected to 
Dion, which is, his having fomething rigid and auftcre in 
his humour, that made him lefs acceftible and fociablc than 
lie Ihould have been, and kept even perfons of worth and his 
belt h ieiuls at a kind of diftance. Plato, and thole who had 
his glory finccrely at heart, had often animadverted upon 
this turn of mind in him: but notwithftanding the reproaches 
which were made him upon his too auftcre gravity, and the 
inflexible feverity with which lie treated the people, he 

3 
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{fill piqued himfelf upon abating nothing of them: whether 
his genius was entirely averfe to the arts of infinuation and 
perfuafion; or that from the view of corrcfling and reform¬ 
ing the Syracufans, vitiated and corrupted by the flattering 
and complaifant difeourfes of their orators, he chofc that 
rough and manly manner ol behaving to them; 

Dion was miftaken in the mod e/Tential point of govern¬ 
ing. From the throne to the lowefl office in the flate, who¬ 
ever is charged with the care of ruling and conducting others, 
ought particularly to ftudy the * art of managing men’s tem¬ 
pers, and of giving them that bent and turn of mind that may 
be ft fuit his mcafures; which cannot be done bv allitrninff 
the feverc mailer, by commanding haughtily, and contenting 

one’s felf with lavinff down the rule and the duty with in- 

. ■ / / 

flexible rigour. There is in the right itfclf, in virtue, and 
the exercife of ah fund ions, an cxacKiude arid fteadinefs, or 
rather a kind ol ftiffhefs, which frequently degenerates into 
a vice when carried into cxti ernes. I know it is never al¬ 
lowable to break through rules; but it is always laudable, 
and often neieftary to Token, and make them more convert¬ 
ible; which is Left effected by a kindnefs of manners, and an 
infinuating behaviour; not always exaHing the difeharge of 
a duty in its utmoft rigour; overlooking abundance of fmali 
faults, that do not merit much notice, and obferving upon 
tbofe which are more confidciable, with favour and good- 
nefs; in a word, in endeavouring by all poflible means to 
acquire people's affcCiion, and to lender viituc and duty 

amiable. 

Dion’s perinifTion to kill Ilerarlides, which was obtained 
with difficulty, or rather forced from him, contrary to his 
natural difpofition, as well as principles, coft him dear, and 
brought the trouble and anguifh upon him, that lafted to 
the day of his death; and of which they were the principal 
caufe. 

* Which art,an ancient pocl called 9 J!examina, at/jue omnium rrgina rerum orutic. 
Cic. 1. i. dc Divin. n. 80. 
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Sect. V. Dionyfius the Younger r cafes ads the Throne, 
Syiaeuje impious Aid of the Corinthians , 1 it o fend Timo- 

leon . That Genoa!, enters Syracufe, notwit!funding all 
the Endcavoiu s oj Nicetas to prevent him . Dionyfius Jar - 
renders himji/f to him , retires to Corinth . 



ALLIPPUS, who had caufed Dion to be murdered, 

and had fubflitutcd himfelf in Ids place, did not pof- 
' fefs his power long. Thirteen months alter, Hippariims, 
Dionyfius’s brother, arriving unexpectedly at Syracule with 
a numerous licet, expelled him fiom the city, and recovered 
his paternal fovereignty, which lie held during two years. 

Syracufe and all Sicily, being haraffed by different 1 ac¬ 
tions and intefline war, were in a mifcrable condition, 
Dionyfius, taking the advantage of thole troubles, ten yeais 
after lie had been obliged to quit the throne, had affemblcd 
fomc foreign troops, and having overcome Nypkeus, who 
had made himfelf mailer of Syracufe, lie rcinltated himfelf 
in the pofTeflion of his dominions. * 

ll It was perhaps to thank the gods for his rc-cflablifhment, 
and to exprefs his gratitude to them, that lie lent Hat lies of 
gold and ivory to Olympia and Delphos of very great value. 
The galleys which carried them were taken by Iphicratcs, 

who was at that time near c Corcyra with a fleet. He wrote 

* 

to Athens to know in what manner he fhould difpofe of his 
facred booty, and was anfwered, not to examine ferupu- 
loufly for what it was deligned, but to make ufe of it for the 
fubfillcnce of his troops. Dionyfius complained excef- 
fivclv of fuch treatment to the Athenians, in a letter which 
lie wrote them, wherein lie reproached with great warmth 
and juflice their avarice and facrilcgious impiety. 

f A commander of pirates had afted much more nobly and 
more religion fly in regard to the Romans about fifty years 
before. After the taking of Veii, which had been ten years 
befieged, they font a golden cup to Delphos. The deputies 
who carried that prefeut were taken by the pirates of Lipara, 

r Diod. I, xvi. p. 432—436. Diod. 1 xvi. p. 4,33. 
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and carried to that ifland. It was the # cullom to divide 
all the prizes they took as a common Rock. The iHand at 
that time was under the government ot a magiftrate more 
like the Romans in his manners than thofc he governed. 
He was called Timafitheusi, and his behaviour agreed well 
with the fignification of his name. Full ot regard for the 
envoys, the facrcd gift they carried, the motive ot their 
offering, and more for the mujefty of the god for whom it 
was doligned, lie infpired the multitude, that generally fol¬ 
low the example ot thofc who rule them, with the fame fen- 
timents of refpeft and religion. The envoys were received 
therefore with all the marks ot cliftinftion, and their cx- 
pences borne by the public. Timafitheus convoyed them 
with a good fquadron to Delphos, and brought them back 
in the fame manner to Rome. It is eafy to judge how fen- 
fibly the Romans were*affe£ted with fo noble a proceeding. 
By a decree of the fenate they rewarded Timafitheus with 
great prefents, and granted him the right of bofpitality. 
And fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara from 
the Carthaginians, with the fame gratitude as if the aflion 
had been but lately done, they thought themfelves obliged 
to do further honour to the family of their benefaftor, and 
refoived that all his defendants fhould be^ for ever exempt, 
ed from the tribute impofed upon the other inhabitants of 
that ifland. 

This was certainly great and noble on both fidcs: but the 
contrail docs no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionyfius, though he expreffed fbine regard 
for the gods, his aftions argued no humanity tor his fubjecls. 
His pall misfortunes, inftead of correcting and foftening his 
difpofuiou, had only f’erved to inflame it, and to render him 
inoie lavage and brutal than be lore. 

* Mes cr.d < ivitdtis, velut publico Putocinto, pur tarn pradam di/idcrc* Fork to anno 
infmmo nu>';jh.itu frat Twufitheus quidum, Romani* vir Jiuu/ior qitnm f>is .* qui lega¬ 
to) um tiomni , domum/ur, a drum ad mute ret ur t ct doni caujnm i critus ipfc , multitudincm 
<]uotjuc t <jH.r fnnf .r jerme rrgenti rjl Juuihs, rclig umis juJLv itnplcvii; adduflofi/uc in 
j'id!num hoffuiiunt leg itos , cum prajidty ctiam v.n nun Da'phos profcutuS) Roman indc 
ffi'tef r jhtuit. IJtjjddum cum co fundus c onjulto eft Jaduni , donuque puldicc data, 
'i i r. Liv. 
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1 The moll worthy and confiderable of the citizens, not 
being able to fupport fo cruel a fervitude, had recourfe to 
Icetas, king of the Lc-mlines, and abandoning themfelves to 
his conduct, elected him their general; not that they believed 
he differed in any thing from the moll declared tyrants, but 
becaufc they had no other refource. 

Du ring thefe tranfailions, the Carthaginians, who were 
almoft always at war with the Syracufans, arrived in Sicily 
with a great fleet, and having made a great progrefs there, 
the Sicilians and the people of Syracufe rcfolved to fend an 
embaffy into Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, from 
whom the Syracufans -were defeended, and who had always 
openly declared againft tyrants in favour of liberty. Icetas, 
who propofed no other end from his command, than to 
make himfelf mailer of Syracufe, and had no thoughts of 
fetting it free, treated fecretly with the Carthaginians, though 
in public he affefled to praife the wife meafures of the Syra¬ 
cufans, and even font his deputies along with theirs. 

Corinth received the ambaffadors perteftly well, and im* 
mediately appointed Timoleon their general. He had led a 
retired life for twenty years, without interfering in public 
affairs, and was far from believing, that at his age, and in 
the cireumftances he then was, he liiould be thought of upon 
fuch an occafion. 

lie was delcended from one of the noblefl families of 
Corinth, loved his country paffionately, and difeovered 
upon all occafions a Angular humanity of temper, except 
againft tyrants and bad men. lie was an excellent captain, 
pnd as in his youth he had all the maturity of age, in age he 
had all the fire and courage of the moll ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother called Titnophanes, whom lie 
tenderly loved, as he had denionflrated in a battle, in which 
lie covered him with his body, and faved his life at the great 
danger of his own; but his country was ftill dearer to him. 
That brother having made himfelf tyrant of it, fo black a 
Crime gave him the fharpcfl allliflion. He made ufc of all 
poflible means to bring him back to his duty; kindnefs, 
Jricndfhip, affeflion, remonftrances, and even menaces. But 
finding all his endeavours ineffe&ual, and th^t nothing could 

l i)iod. 1. xvi. p. ^59, & 464, Plut. in Timol. p. 236, & 2^3. 
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prevail upon a heart abandoned to ambition, he can fed his 
brother to be aflaflinatcd in his prefence by two of his friends 
and intimates, and thought, that upon Inch an occafion, the 
laws of nature ought to give place to thofc of his country. 

That aflion was admired and applauded by the principal 
citizens of Corinth, and by moll of the philosophers, who 
looked upon it as the molt noble effort ol human virtue; 
and Plutarch feems to pafs the fame judgment upon it. 
All the world were not of that opinion, and fome people 
reproached him as an abominable parricide, who could not 
fail of drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon him. 
His mother efpecially, in the excefs of her grief, uttered 
the mod dreadful curfes and imprecations again ft him ; 
and when he came to confole her, not being able to bear the 
fight of her fon’s murderer, (lie thruft him away with indig¬ 
nation, and fhut her doors againft him. 

He was then {truck with all the horror of the mod guilty, 
and giving himfelf up to the cruclcft remorfe, confidcrcd 
Titnophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as a brother, and re- 
folvcd to put an end to his life, by abftaining from all non- 
rifliment. It was with great difficulty his friends diffuaded 
him from that fatal refolution. Overcome by their prayers 
and entreaties, he was at length prevailed upon to live; but 
he condemned himfelf to pafs the reft of his days in folitude. 
From that moment he renounced ail public affairs; and for 
fcveral years never came to the city, but wandered about 
in the mo ft folitary and defart places, abandoned to excefs 
of grief and melancholy: fo true it is, that neither the praifes 
of flatterers, nor the falfe rcafonings of politicians, can fup- 
prefs the cries of confcience, which is at once the witnefs, 
judge, and executioner of thofe who prefume to violate the 
moll facred rights and ties of nature. 

He palled twenty years in this condition. He did indeed 
return to Corinth in the latter part of that time, but lived 
there always private and retired, without concerning him {cl l 
with the adminillration of the government. It was not 
without great repugnance that he accepted the employment 
of general, but he did not think it allowable to refuf’e the 
fm*icu of his country, and hi> duty prevailed againll his in¬ 
clination. 
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Whilft Timolcon aflvmblcd his troops, and was preparing 
to fail, the Corinthians received letters from Icctas, in 
which lie told them, “ that it was not ncccflary for them to 
make any fmther levies, or to exhauft themfelves in great 
expenccs to come to Sicily, and expofe themfelves to evi¬ 
dent danger; that, the Carthaginians, apprized of their de¬ 
sign, were waiting to intercept their fquadron in its paflage 
with a great fleet; and that their flowncfs in fending their 
troops, had obliged him to call in the Carthaginians them¬ 
felves to his aid, and to make ufe of them again ft the ty¬ 
rant/’ He had made a ferret treaty with them, by which it 
was ftipulated, that alter the expulfion of Dionyfius from 
Syracufe, lie ftiould take poHellion of it in his place. 

The reading of thefe letters, far from cooling the zeal of 
the Corinthians, only incenfed them more than at fir ft, and 
haftcriccl the departure of Timolcon, He embarked on 
board ten galleys, and arrived fafe upon the coaft of Italy, 
wheiethe news that came from Sicily extremely perplexed 
him, and difeonraged his troops. It brought an account, 
that Icetas had defeated Dionyfius, and having made him- 
felf matter of the greateft part of Syiacufe, had obliged the 
tyrant to fhut him fell up in the citadel, and in that quarter’ 
called the 1JU> where he befieged him; and that he had given 
orders to the Carthaginians to prevent Timolcon’s approach, 
and to come on flioic, that they might make a peaceable 
partition of Sicily between them, when they ihould have re¬ 
duced that general to retire. 

The Carthaginians in confequcnce had fent twenty gal¬ 
leys to Rbegium. The Corinthians, upon their arrival at 
that port, found ambriHadors iiotn Icctas, who declared to 
Tiiqolcon, that he might come to Syracufe, and would be 
well received there, provided he difinifled his Hoops. The 
yropofal was entirely injurious, and at the fame rime moie 
-jpeiplexing. It lee me cl impofhblc to beat the veffehs, which 
the Uaihaiians had cijiifcd to advance to intercept them in 
‘then palfage, being twice their force; and to retire, was to 
abandon ail Sicily to extieme dill refs, which could not 
avoid being die reward of Icetas’s treachery, and of the flip- 
yort which the Carthaginians ihould give the tyranny. 
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In this delicate conjunflure, Timoleon demanded a con¬ 
ference with the ambaffadors, and the principal officers of 
the Carthaginian fquadron, in the prefence of the people of 
Rhegium. It was only, he faid, to difeharge himfclf, and for 
his own fecurity, that his country might not accufe him of 
having difobeyed its orders, and betrayed its interefts. The 
governor and magiftrates of Rhegium were of intelligence 
with him. They defired nothing more than to fee the Co¬ 
rinthians in poffeffion of Sicily, and apprehended nothing 
fo much as the neighbourhood of the Barbarians. They 
fummoned therefore an affembly, and ffiut the gates of the 
city, upon pretence ot preventing the citizens from going 
abroad, in order to their applying themfclves folely to the 
prefent affair. 

The people being aifcmbled, long fpecches were made of 
little or no tendency, every body treating the fame fubjeft, 
ahd repeating the fame rcafons, or adding new ones, only to 
protratl the council, and to gain time. Whilft this was 
doing, nine of the Corinthian galleys went off, and were 
fuffered to pafs by the Carthaginian vcfTels, believing that 
their departure had been concerted with their own officers, 
who were in the city, and that thofe nine galleys were to 
return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Timoleon 
to Icetas’s army at Syracufc. When Timoleon was in¬ 
formed in a whifper, that his galleys were at fea, he flipped 
gently through the crowd, which, to favour his going off, 
thronged exceedingly around the tribunal. He got to the 
fea-fidc, embarked directly, and having rejoined his galleys, 
they arrived together at Tauromcnimn, a city of Sicily, 
where they were received with open arms by Awlromachus, 
who commanded it, and who joined his citizens with the Co¬ 


rinthian troops, to reinllate the Sicilian liberties. 

It is caf’y to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were 
furprifed and alhamcd of being fo deceived: but, as fome- 
body told them, being Phoenicians (who paffed for the 
grcatcfl cheats in the world) fraud and artifice ought not to 
give them fo much aftonilhment and difplcafure. 

Upon the news of Tiinoleon’s arrival, Icetas was terri¬ 
fied, and made the grcatcfl part of the Carthaginian galleys 
advance. They had a hundred and filty long (hips, fifty 
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thoufand foot, and three hundred armed chariots. The 
Syracufans loll all hope when they faw the Carthaginians in 
poffeffi >n of the port, Icetas mailer of the city, Dionyfius 
blocked up in the citadel, and Timoleon without any other 
hold in Sicily than by a nook of its coaft, the finall city of 
Tauromenium, with little hope and !efs force; for his troops 
did not amount in all to more than a thoufand foldiers, 
and he had fcarce provilions for their fubfiflence. Befides 
which the cities placed no confidence in him. The ills 
they had fullered from the extortion and cruelty, that had 
been praflifed amongfl them, had exafperated them againfl 
all commanders of troops, especially after the horrid trea¬ 
chery of Calippus and Pharax; who being both fent, the 
one from Athens, and the other from Sparta, to tree Sicily 
and expel the tyrants, made them conceive the tyranny 
gentle and dc.firable, fo feverc were the vexations with 
which they had opprclfed them. They were afraid of ex¬ 
periencing the fame treatment from Timoleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a finall city below Mount 
jfctna, being divided amongfl themfelves, one party had 
called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the other had ap¬ 
plied to Timoleon. The two chiefs arrived almolt at the 
fame time in the neighbourhood of Adranon; the former 
with five thoufand men, and the latter with only twelve hun¬ 
dred. Notwithflanding this inequality, Timoleon, who 
juflly conceived that lie Ihould find the Carthaginians in dif- 
order, and employed in taking up their quarters and pitching 
their tents, made his troops advance, and without lofingtimc 
to reft them, as the officers advifed him, he inarched direflly 
to charge the enemy, who no fooncr faw him, than they 
took to their hods. This occafioned their killing only threr 
hundred and taking twice as many prifoners: but the Car¬ 
thaginians loll their camp, and all their baggage. The 
Adranitcs opened their gates at the fame time, and received 
Timoleon. Other cities fent their deputies to him foon af¬ 
ter, and made their fubmillion. 

Dionyfius himfeif, who renounced his vain hopes, and 


faw himfeif at the point of being reduced, as full ol con¬ 
tempt tor Icetas, who had fullered himfeif to be fo fhamelti! 


ly defeated, as of admiration and efleem for Timoleon, fen 
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ambaffadors to the latter, to treat ot furrendering himfelf 
and the citadel to the Corinthians. Timoleon, taking the 
advantage ot fo unexpected a good fortune, made Euclid 
and Telemachus with tour hundred foldiers, file off into the 
caftle; not all at once, nor in the day-time, that being im- 
poffible, the Carthaginians being mailers of the gate, but in 
platoons, and by Health. Thofe troops, having got fuccefs- 
fully into the citadel, took poffefTion of it with all the ty¬ 
rant's moveables, and provifions of war. For he had a con- 
fiderable number of horfe, all forts of engines and darts, 
befides feventy thoufand fuits of armour, which had been 
laid up there long before. Dionyfius had alfo two thou¬ 
fand regular troops, which with the reft he furrendered to 
Timoleon. And for himfelf, taking with him his money, 
and fome few of his friends, he embarked unperceived by 
the troops of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Timoleon. 

It was the firft time of his life that he had appeared in the 
low and abjeCt ftate of a private perfon, and a fuppliant; he 
who had been born and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny, 
and had feen himfelf mafter of the mod powerful kingdom 
that ever had been ufurped by tyrants. He had pofleffed it 
ten years entire, before Dion took arms again ft him, and 
fome years after, though always in the midll of wars and 
battles. He was fent to Corinth with only one galley, 
without convoy, and with very little money. He ferved 
there for a fight, every body running to gaze at him; fome 
with a fecret joy of heart to feed their eyes with the view 
of the miferies of a man, whom the name of tyrant rendered 
odious; others with a kind of compafiion, from comparing 
the fplendid condition, from which he had fallen, with the 
inextricable abyfs of diftrefs, into which they beheld him 
plunged. 

His manner of life at Corinth did not long excite any fen- 
timents in regard to him, but thofe of contempt and indigna¬ 
tion. He palled whole days in perf umers (hops, in taverns, 
or with aftrclies and fingers, difputing with them upon the 
rules of unific, and the harmony of airs. Some people have 
thought, that he behaved in fuch a manner out of policy not 
to give umbrage to the Corinthians, nor to difeover any 
thought or delire of recovering his dominions. But fuch an 
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opinion does him too much honour, and it fcems more pro¬ 
bable, that nurtured and educated as lie was m drunhenncls 
and debauchcrv, lie only fallowed his inclination, and that 

4 + 

be palled his life in the kind oi flavcvy into which he was 
fallen, as he had done upon the throne, having no other re- 
fourcc or confolation in his mislortuncs. 

E1 Some writers fay, that the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open a fchool 
there, and to teach children to read; perhaps fays * Cicero, 
without doubt jellingly, to ictain a fpecies of empire, and 
not absolutely to renounce the habit anti pleafure ot com¬ 
manding. n Whether that, were his motive or not, it is cer¬ 
tain that Dionvfius, who had feen himfelt mafter of Syracufe, 
and ot almolt all Sicily, who had pofleded immenfc riches, 
and had numerous fleets and great armies of horfe and foot 
under his command; that the fame + Dionyfius, reduced 
now almolt to beggar)', and from a king become a fchool- 
maker, was a good lefibn for perfons of exalted Rations not 
to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too much upon 
their fortune. The Lacedaemonians fome time after gave 
Philip this admonition. ° That piince, having written to 
them in very haughty and menacing terms, they made him 
no other anfwer, but Dioux/ius at Corinth. 


An exprelfion of Dionyfius, which has been prcfcrved, 
feems to argue, if it be tine, that he knew how to make 
a good ufc ot his adveifity, and to turn his misfortunes to 
Ins ad\ antage; which would be vciy much to his praife, but 
• ‘untraiy to what has been related oi him before. i’Whilft 
he lived at Corinth, a II 1 anger rallied him unfeafonably, and 
v -’ii k an iude* ent giollncls, upon his rommei i:e with the 
p;jiKd'jpheis dining hr; moll Iplemlid loimnc, and afked 
him 1 ’v wav oi infull, ,l Ot what Confer] uence ail the wil- 
dom ot Phi! i ha 1 been io Ihm —“ Can von believe then, 

4 

replied hr. *‘ t !iai I have received no benefit lroin Plato, and 
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Bis Death. Honours’ haul to his Me.-mnw 
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q A ^ TER the retreat of Dionvfius, Icetas pro fled the 
d -a- fic<rc of the citadel of Sviv.cufe with the; utmoft vi- 

O 

goitr, and kept it fo elofely blocked uj), that the convoys font 
to the Corinthians could not enter it without {neat difhcuhv. 
Timolcon, who was at Catana, lent them frequently thither. 
To deprive them of this relief, Icetas and Mago let out to¬ 
gether with defign to beliepc that place. Dnriiiq; their al>- 

O O « ~j 1 1 J 

fence, Leon the Corinthian, who commanded in the citadel, 
having obferved, from the ramparts, that thole who had been 
left to continue the five, were veiy remils in their duty, he 

V > y j ' 

made a fndden furious 1’aliy upon them, whilli they were dif- 
perfed, killed part of them, put the iclI. to flight, and feize.d 
the quarter ol the city called Achratlina, which was the 
Itrongclt part of it, and had been leaf! injured by the enemy. 
Leon fortified it in the bed manner the time would admit, 
and joined it to the citadel by works of communication. 

This bad news caufcd JVIago and Icetas to return imme¬ 
diately. At the fame time a body oi troops from Corinth 
landed fafe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance of th 

- ' i j i !) 




Carthaginian Iquadrou polled to intercept them. When 
they were landed; Timolcon received them with joy, and 
alter having taken poHcflion oi Medina, marched in battle 
array againll Syraculc. His army confided of only four 
thoufand men. When he approached the cuy, his firft care 
was to fend emifl’aries amoimll the fokJiers that bore arms 

•J 

lor Icetas. They represented to them, that it was highly 
lhatncfwl for Greeks, as they were, to labour that Syracufe 
and all Sicily fhouid be given up to the Carthaginians, the 
wickedeft and moll cruel oi all Barbarians. That Icetas 
had only to join Timolcon, and to aft iti concert with him 
again ft the common enemy. Thofe foldicrs, having fpread 
thefe infinuations throughout the whole camp, gave Mago 
violent fufpicions of his being betrayed; befidcs which, he 

1 Hut in Timol. p, 248. Died, l xvi. p 464 and 47]. 
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had already, for fome time, fought a pretext to retire. For 
thefe reafons, notwithftanding the entreaties and warm re* 
mon(trances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and fet fail for 
Africa, fhamefully abandoning the conqueft of Sicily. 

Timoleon’s army, the next day, appeared before the place 
in line of battle, and attacked it, in three different quarters, 
with fo much vigour and fuccefs, that Icetas’s troops were 
univerfally overthrown and put to flight. Thus, by a good 
fortune that has few examples, he carried Syracufe by force 
in an inflant, which was, at that time, one of the ftrongefl 
cities in the world. When he had made himfelt mailer of 
it, he did not a£l like Dion, in fparing the forts and public 
edifices for their beauty and magnificence. To avoid giv¬ 
ing the fame caufe of fufpicion, which at fir ft decried, 
though without foundation, and at length ruined, that great 
man, he caufed proclamation to be made by found of trum¬ 
pet, that all Syracufans, who would come with their tools, 
might employ themfelves in demolifhing the forts of the ty¬ 
rants. In confequence of which, the Syracufans, confides 
ing that proclamation and day as the commencement of their 
liberty, ran in multitudes to the citadel, which they not 
only demolifhed, but the palaces of the tyrants; breaking 
open their tombs at the fame time, which they alfo threw 
down and deftroyed. 

The citadel being razed, and the ground made level, Ti- 
moleon caufed tribunals to be erefted upon it, for the difpen- 
fation of juftice in the name of the people; that the/ame 
place from whence, under the tyrants, every day fome 
bloody edift had ifTued, might become the afylum and bul¬ 
wark of liberty and innocence. 

Timoleon was mafter of the city, but it wanted people to 
inhabit it; for fome having perifhed in the wars and fedi- 
tions, and others being fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, 
Syracufe was become a defart, and the grafs was grown fo 
high in the flreets, that horfes grazed in them. All the cities 
in Sicily were almoft in the fame condition. Timoleon and 
the Syracufans therefore found it neceflary to write to Co¬ 
rinth, to defire that people might be fent from Greece to in¬ 
habit Syracufe; that otherwife the country could never re¬ 
cover itfelf, and was befides threatened with a new war. 
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For they had received advice, that Mago having killed him- 
fell, the Carthaginians, enraged at his having acquitted him- 
felt* fo ill ot his charge, had hung up his body upon a crofs, 
and were making great levies to icturn into Sicily with a. 
more numerous army than at the beginning oi the year. 

Thofe letters being arrived with ambaffadors from Syra- 
cufe, who conjured the Corinthians, to take compaflion of 
their city, and to be a fccond time the founders of it; the 
Corinthians did not confider the calamity of that people as 
an occafion ot aggrandizing them (elves, and of making 
thcmlelves mailers of the city, according to the maxims of 
a bafe and infamous policy, but fending to all the facred 
games of Greece, and to all public allcmblies, they caufed 
proclamation to be made in them by heralds, that the Co¬ 
rinthians, havingabolifhed the tyranny ol Svracufe, and ex¬ 
pelled the tyrants, they declared free and independent tlie 
Syracufans, and all the people of Sicily, wIjo Ihould retain 
into their own country, and exhorted them to repair thither, 
to partake of an equal and juft diflribution of the lands 
amongfl: them. At the fame time they dilpatclioJ couriers 
into Afia, and into all the ifles, whither great numbers of 
fugitives had retired, to invite them to come as foon as 
pofhbleto Corinth, which would provide them veflels, com¬ 
manders, and a fafe convoy to tranfport them into their 
country at its own cxpences. 

Upon this publication, Corinth received univerfal praifes 
and bleffings, as it julily deferved. Ir was every where 
proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered Syracufe from the 
tyrants, hadpreferved it from falling into the hands of the 
Barbarians, and reftored it to its citizens. It is not ncceflary 
to infill here upon the grandeur of fo noble and generous an 
aftion, the mere relation of it mult make the impreflion that 
always refults from the great and noble; and every bod)’ 
owned, that never conquelt or triumph equalled the glory 
which the Corinthians then acquired by fo perfeft and mag¬ 
nanimous a difinterellednefs. 

Thofe who came to Corinth, not being fuflicicntly nu¬ 
merous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city 
and from all Greece to augment this kind of colony. Hav¬ 
ing obtained their requeft, and finding themfclvcs increafed 
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to ten thoufand, they embarked for Syracufe, where a mul¬ 
titude of people from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined 
Timoleon. It was faid their number amounted to fixty thou¬ 
fand and upwards. Timoleon diftributed the lands amonoft 
them gratis; but fold them the houfes, with which he railed 
a very great fum; leaving it to the difcrction ot the old in¬ 
habitants to redeem their own; and by this means lie collm- 
ed a confiderable fund for fuch of the people as were poor 
and unable to fupport either their own neceffities, or the 
charges of the war. 

The flatuesof the tyrants, and of all the princes who had 
governed Sicily, were put up to fale: but fir 11 they were 
cited, and fentenced in the forms of law. One only eleaped 
the rigour of this enquiry, and was preferved; which was 
Gelon, who had gained a celebrated viftory over the Cartha¬ 
ginians at Himcra, and governed the people with lenity and 
juflicc; for which his memory was Rill cherilhed and ho¬ 
noured. If the fame ferutiny were made into all ftatues, I 
do not know whether many would continue in being. 

r Hiflory has preferved another fentence, pafled alfo in 
regard to a ftatue, but of a very different kind. The fa£t is 
curious, and will excufe a digreffion. Nicon, a champion 
of *Thafos, had been crowned fourteen hundred times victor 
in the folemn games of Greece. A man of that merit could 
not fail of being envied. After his death one of his com¬ 
petitors infulted his ftatue, and gave it fevcral blows; to 
revenge, perhaps, tliofe he had formerly received from him 
it represented. But the ftatue, as if fenfible of that outrage, 
fell from its height upon the perfon that infulted it, anti 
killed him. The fon of him who had been crufhcd to death 
proceeded juridically againft the ftatue, as guilty of homi¬ 
cide, and puniftiable by the law of Draco. That famous 
legiflaror of Athens, to infpirc a greater horror for the guilt 
of murder, had ordained, that even the inanimate things 
fhould be deftroyed, which ftiould occafion the death of a 
man by their fall. The Thafians, conformably to this law, 
decreed that the ftatue fhould be thrown into the fca. But, 
fome years after, being afflitfed with a great famine, and 

* Suidas in N*xwv Paufon. 1 . vi. p. gG.j. 

* An ifland in the ALg can Sea. 
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having confultcd the oracle of Dclphos, they cdufcd it to be 
taken out of the lea, and rendered new honours to it. 

Svracufc being rat fed, in a manner, from the grave, and 
people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timolcon, defir- 
mis of freeing the other chics of Sicily, and finally to extir¬ 
pate tyranny and tyrants out of it, began his march with his 
army. He compelled Icetas to renounce his alliance with 
the Carthaginians, obliged him to deniuiifh his forts, and to 
live as a private perfon in the city of the Lcontincs. Lepti- 
nus, tyrant of Apollonia, and of fcveral other cities and 
f’ortreffes, feeing himfelf in danger of being taken by force, 
furrendered himfeif. Timolcon {pared Ins life, and lent him 
to Corinth; for he thought nothing more great and honour¬ 
able, than to let all Greece lee the tyrants of Sicily in a Hate 
of humiliation, and living like exiles. 

He returned afterwards to- Svracufc, to regulate the go¬ 
vernment, and to inuirute iu~u laws as fhonhl l:e molt im¬ 
portant and neceffary, in conjuration with Cephalus and 
Dionyfius,two legillators lent to him by the Corinthians; for 
he had not the wcaknefs to defire unlimited power, and foie 
adminiltration. But on his departure, that the troops in his 
pay might get fomething for th ,m : v !• *nd to keep them in 
exercife at the fame time, he font them, untie* .mmand 

of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places *... »icfi to 
the Carthaginians. Thole troops brought over fcveral cities 
from the Barbarians, lived aiways in abundance, made much 
booty, and returned with cotifidcrable fums of money, which 
were of great fervicc in the fupport of the war. 

h About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybaeum, 
under Afdrubal and Amilcar, with an army of fevetuy rhou- 
land men, two hundred ihips of war, a thouland tranfpt rts, 
laden with machines, armed chariots, horfes, ammunition, 
and provifinns. They propofed no lefs than the entire ex- 
pul lion of the Cheeks out of Sicily. Timoleon did not 
think fit to wait their advancing, and though he could raife 
only fix or feven ilioufand men, Jo great was the people's 
terror, he marched with that fm.il) body of troops again!! the 
formidable army of the enemy, and obtained a celebrated 
’victory near the river Crimefus; an account of which may 

• Plut, in Timol. p-« 
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be found in the hiftory pf the* Carthaginians*. Tijnoleon 
returned to Syracufe, araidft fliouts of joy and universal apj 
plaufes. 

He had before effefted the conqueft and reduftion of the 
Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, nor taken from 
them their tyrannical difpofition. They united together, 
and* formed a powerful league againft him. Timoleon im¬ 
mediately took the field, and foon put a final end to their 
hopes. He made them all fuller the juft pupiftment their re¬ 
volt deferved. Icetas, amongft others, with his fou, were 
put to death, as tyrants and traitors. His wife and daughters, 
having been fent to Syracufe, and prefented to the people, 
were alfo fentenced to die, and executed accordingly. The 
people, without doubt, defigned to avenge Dion, their firft 
deliverer, by that decree. For it was the fame Icetas, who 
had caufed Arete, Dion’s wife, his filter Ariftomache, and 
hisTon, an infant, to be thrown into the fea. 

Virtue is feldom or never without envy. Two accufers 
fummoned Timoleon to anfwer for his conduft before the 
judges, and having afligned him a certain day for his appear* 
ance, demanded fureties of him. The people exprefled 
great indignation againft fuch a proceeding, and would have 
clifpenfed with fo great a man’s obferving the ufual formal!- 
ties; which he ftrongly oppofed, giving for his reafon, that 
all he had undertaken had no other principle, than that the 
laws might have their due courfe. He was accufed of mal- 
verfation during his command of the army. Timoleon, with¬ 
out giving himfelf the trouble to refute thofe calumnies, only 
replied, “ That he thanked the gods, who had heard his 
prayers, and that he at length faw the Syracufans enjoy an 
entire liberty of faying every thing; a liberty abfolutely un¬ 
known to them under the tyrants, but which it was juft to 
confine within due bounds.” 

That great man had given Syracufe wife laws, had purged 
all Sicily of the tyrants which had fo long infefted it, had 
re-eftabli(hcd peace and fecurity univerfally, and fupplied 
the ‘cities ruined by the war with the means of reinftating 
themfelves. After fuch glorious aftions, which had acquired 
him an unbounded credit, he quitted his authority to live in 
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retirement. The Syracufans had given him the beft houfe 
in the city, in gratitude for his great fervices, and another 
very fine and agreeable one in the country, where he gene - 
tally refided with his wife and children, whom he had fent 
for from Corinth; for he did not return thither, and Syra- 
cttfe was become his country. He had the wifdom, in resign¬ 
ing every thing, to abftraft himfelf entirely alfo from envy, 
which never fails to attend exalted ftations, and pays no re- 
FpeQ to merit, however great and fubftantial. He fhunned 
the rock on which the greateft men, through an infatiate luft 
of honours and power, are often fhipWrecked; that is, by 
engaging to the end of their lives in new cares and troubles, 
of which age renders them incapable, and by choofing rather 
to fink under, than to lay down the weight of them*. 

Timoleon, who knew all the value of + a noble and glo¬ 
rious leifure, afted in a different manner.' He pafied the reft 
of his life as a private perfon, enjoying the grateful fatisfac- 
tion of feeing fo many cities, and fuch a numerous people 
indebted to him for their happinefs and tranquillity. But he 
was always refpe&ed and confulted as the common oracle of 
Sicily. Neither treaty of peace, inftitution of law, divifion 
of land, nor regulation of government, Teemed well done, if 
Timoleon had not been confulted, and put the laft hand to it. 

His age was tried with a very fenfible affliftion, which he 
•fupported with aftonifhing patience; it was the lofs of fight. 
That accident, far from leffening him in the confideration 
and regard of the people, ferved only to augment them. 
The Syracufans did not content themfelves with paying him 
frequent vifits, they conduced all ftrangers, both in town 
and'country, to fee their benetaftor and deliverer. When 
they had any important affair to deliberate upon in the af- 
fembly of the people, they called him in to their alfiftancC, 
who came thither in a chariot drawn by two horfes, which 
croffed the public place to the theatre; and in that manner 
he was introduced into the affembly amidft the Ihouts and 
acclamations of joy of the whole people. After he had 
given his opinion, which was always rcligioullv obferved, 
his domdlics rcconduScd him acrofs the theatre, followed 

t 
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by all the'citizens, beyond the gates, with continual ihoutt 
of joy and clapping of hands. 

He had Hill greater honours paid to him after his death* 
Nothing was wanting, that could add to the magnificence 
of the procefiion, which followed his bier, of which the 
tears that were Ihed, and the bl offings uttered by every body 
.in honour of his memory, were the noblelt ornaments. 
Thofe tears were neither the effeft of cuftom and the for- 

► i 

mality of' mourning, nor fcxa&ed by public decree, but 
flowed from a native fource, lincere affe&ion, lively grati¬ 
tude, andi inconfolable forrow. A law was alfo made, that 
.annually for the future, upon the day of his death, the mufic 
•and gymnaftic games fliould be celebrated with horfe-races 
in honour of him/ But what was ftill more honourable for 
lhe memory of that great man, was the decree of the Sy- 
.racufan people; that whenever Sicily fliould be engaged in 
.a war with’foreigners, they ihould fend to Corinth lor a ge¬ 
neral. 

I do not know, that hiftory has any thing more great and 
accomplilhed than what it fays of Timoleon. I fpeak not 
only.of his military exploits and the happy fuccefs of all 
his undertakings. Plutarch obferves a charafteriftic in them, 
which diftinguilhes Timoleon from all the great men of his 
times, and makes ufe, upon that occafion, of a very remark¬ 
able companion. There is, fays he, in painting and poetry, 
pieces which are excellent in themfelves, and which at the 
lirll view may be known to be the works of a mailer; but 
fume of them denote their having coll abundance of pains 
and application; whereas in others an eafy and native grace 
•is leen, which adds exceedingly to their value, and amongil 
.the latter, he places the poems of Homer, There is fome- 
t thing of this fort occurs, when we Compare the great aflions 
of Tpaminomlas and Agelilaus with thofe of Timoleon. In 
the former, we find them executed with force and innumer¬ 
able difficulties; but in the latter, there is an eafinefs and 
facility, which diltinguilh them as the work, not of fortune, 
but of virtue, which fortune foetus to have taken plcafure 
in feconding. It is Plutarch who Hill fpcaks. 

But not to mention his military aftions; what I admire 
inoft in Timoleon, is his warm and difinterclied palfion for 
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the public good, and his reserving only for himfelf the plea- 
fure of feeing others happy by his fervices; his extreme re r 
motenefs from ambition and haughtinefs; his honourable 
retirement into the country; his modefty, moderation, and 
indifference for the honours paid him; and what is ftill 
more uncommon, his averfion for all flattery, and even juft 
praifes. When * fomebody extolled, in his prefence, his 
wifdom, valour, and glory, in having expelled the tyrants, he 
made no anfwer, but that he thought himfelf obliged to ex- 
prefs his gratitude to the gods, who having decreed to reftore 
peace and liberty to Sicily, had vouchfafed to make choice of 
him in preference to all others for fo honourable a miniftra- 
tion: for he was fully perfuaded, that all human events are 
guided and difpofed by the fecret decrees of divine provi¬ 
dence. What a treafure, what a happinefs for a ftate, is fuch 
a minifter! 

For the better underftanding his value, we have only to 
compare the condition of Syracufe under Timoleon, with its 
ftate under the two Dionyfiufes. It is the fame city, inha¬ 
bitants, and people: but how different is it under the diffe¬ 
rent governments we fpeak of? The two tyrants had no 
thoughts but of making themfelves feared, and of deprefling 
their fubjefts, to render them more paffive. They were 
terrible in effeft, as they deli red to be, but at the fame time 
detefted and abhorred, and had more to fear from their 
fubjetts, than their fubje£ls from them. Timoleon, On the 
contrary, who looked upon him felt as the father of the Sy- 
racufan people, and who had no thoughts but ot making 
them happy, enjoyed the refined pleafurc of being beloved 
and revered as a parent by his children: and be was remem¬ 
bered amongft them with bleilings, becaufe they could not 
refleft upon the peace and felicity they enjoyed, without 
calling to mind at the fame time the wife legiflator, to whom 
they were indebted for thofc ineftimable bleffings. • 

* Cum fuas iaudes audirct pretdicari , uunquam alind dixit, quam ft in ca re maxima* 
d\i\ gratias agere et habere, quod , cum Sicilian ret reare coiiflituiflint, turn Ji poti/fiinum 
dueem ejj'e voluijj'cnt . Nihil enim rerum humanarum Jmt durum numine agi putubat* 
Coe, Net, in Timol. c. iv. 
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CHAP. I. 

T HIS Book contains principally the hiftory of two very 
illuftrious generals of the Thebans, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas; the deaths of Agefilaus, king of Sparta, and of 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Perfia. 

% 

Sect. I. State ofGreecefrom the Treaty of Antalcides. The 
Lacedcemoniaris declare War agdinjl the City of Olynthus . 
They faze by Fraud and Violence upon the Citadel of Thebes. 
Olynthus fur renders* 

*HPHE peace of Antalcides, of which mention has been 
A made in the third chapter of the ninth book, had 
given the Grecian dates great matter of difeontent and di- 
vifion. In effeft of that treaty ; the Thebans had been 
obliged to abandon the cities of Boeotia, and to let them en¬ 
joy their liberty; and the Corinthians to withdraw their gar- 
rifon from Argos, which by that means became free and in¬ 
dependent. The Lacedaemonians, who were the authors and 
executors of this treaty, faw their power extremely aug¬ 
mented by it, and were induftrious to make further addi¬ 
tions to it. They compelled the Mantinaeans, againft whom 
they pretended to have many caufes of complaint in the lad 
war, to demolifh the walls of their city, and to inhabit four 
different places, as they had done before. 

* Zcnoph. Hift. Grace. 1. v. p. 550, 553. 
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b The two kings of Sparta, Agefipolis and Agefilaus, were 
of quite different charaflers, and as oppofite in their opi¬ 
nions upon the prefent ftate of affairs. The firft, who was 
naturally inclined to peace, and a ftrift obferver of juftice, 
was for having Sparta, already much exclaimed againft for 
the treaty of Antalcides, fuffer the Grecian cities to enjoy 
their liberties, according to the tenor of that treaty, and not 
difturb their tranquillity through an unjuft defire of extend¬ 
ing their dominions. The other, on the contrary, reftlcfs, 
aftive, and full of great views of ambition and conquefl, 
breathed nothing but war. 

At the fame time, deputies arrived at Sparta from Acan¬ 
thus and Apollonia, two very confiderable cities of Mace¬ 
donia, in refpeft to Olynthus a city qf Thrace, inhabited by 
Greeks, originally of Chalcis in Euboea. d Athens, after 
the viftories of Salamin and Marathon, had conquered many 
places on the fide of Thrace, and even in Thrace itfelf. 
Thofe cities threw off the yoke, as foon as Sparta, at the 
conclufion of the Peloponnefian war, had ruined the power 
of Athens. Olynthus was of this number. The deputies 
of Acanthus and Apollonia reprefented, in the general af, 
fembly of the allies, that Olynthus, fituate in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, daily improved in firength in an extraordinary 
manner; that it perpetually extended its dominions by new 
conquefts; that it obliged all the cities round about to fub- 
mit to it, and to enter into its meafures; and was upon the 
point of concluding an alliance with the Athenians and 
Thebans, The affair being taken into confideration, it was 
unanimoufly refolved, that it was ueceflary to declare war 
againft the Olynthians. It was agreed, that the allied cities 
fhould fuinifli ten thoufand troops, with liberty to f'uch as 
dclired it, to fubftitute money, at the rate of three oboli c 
a day for each foot foldier, and tour times as much for the 
boric. The Lacedaemonians, to iofe no time, made their 
troops march directly, under the command of Eudamidas, 
who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phacbidas, his brother, 
might have the leading of thofo which were to follow, and 
to join him foon after. When he arrived in that part of 

* Diod. I. xv, p. 341. d Diod. !, xv, p. 554, 556, 
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Macedonia, which is alfo called Thrace, he garrifoned fuch 
places as applied to him for that purpofe, feized upon Po- 
tidea, a city in the alliance with the Olynthians, which fur- 
rendered without making any defence, and began the war 
againft Olynthus, though flowly, as it was neceffary for a 
general to aft before his troops were all affembled. 

f Phaebidas began his march foon after, and being arrived 
near Thebes, encamped without the walls, near the Gymna- 
fium, or public place of exercife. Ifmenius and Leontides, 
both polemarchs, that is, generals of the army, and fupretne 
magiftrates of Thebes, were at the head of two different fac¬ 
tions. The firft, who had engaged Pelopidas in his party, 
was no friend to the Lacedaemonians, nor they to him; be- 
caufe he publicly declared for popular government and 
liberty. The other on the contrary favoured an oligarchy, 
and was fupported by the Lacedaemonians with their whole 
intereft. I am obliged to enter into this detail, becaufe the 
event I am going to relate, and which was a confequence 
of it, occafions the important war between the Thebans and 
Spartans. 

This being the Rate of affairs at Thebes, Leontides ap¬ 
plied to Phasbidas, and propofed to him to feize the citadel, 
called Cadmzea, to expel the adherents of Ifmenius, and to 
give the Lacedaemonians poffeffion of it. He reprefented 
to him, that nothing could be more glorious for him, than 
-to make himfelf mafter of Thebes, whilft his brother was 
endeavouring to reduce Olynthus; that he would thereby 
facilitate the fuccefs of, his brother’s enterprise; and that 
the Thebans, who had prohibited their citizens by decree 
to bear arms againft the Olynthians, would not fail, upon 
his making himfelf mailer of the citadel, to fupply him 
with whatever number of horfe and foot he Ihould think 
proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 

Phaibidas, who had much ambition and little conduft, 
and who had no other view than to fignalize himfelf by fome 
extraordinary aftion, without examining the confequences, 
fuffered himfelf to be eafily perfuaded. Whilft the The¬ 
bans, entirely fecurcd under the treaty of peace lately con- 

*Xcnoph. p. 5 , 06 — 5 ^ 8 . Tint, in Agcfil, p. 6c 8 , 609 . Id. in IYlop. p, 
l8o, Diod. J. xv. p. 341, 3455. 
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eluded by the Grecian dates, celebrated the feafts of Cere** 
and expefted nothing lefs than ftich an aft of hoftility. 
Phaebidas, condufted by Leontides, took poffeffion of the ci¬ 
tadel. The fenate was then fitting. Leontides went to 
them, and declared, that there was nothing to be feared from 
the Lacedaemonians, who had entered the citadel; that they 
were only the enemies of thofe, who were for difturbing 
the public tranquillity; that as for himfelf, by the power his 
office of polemarch gave him, of confining whoever caballed 
again!! the ftate, he fhould put Ifmenius into a place of fe« 
curity, who faftioufly endeavoured to break the peace. He 
was feized accordingly, and carried to the citadel. The 
party of Ifmenius feeing their chief a prifoner, and appre¬ 
hending the utmoft violence for themfelves, quitted the city 
with precipitation, and retired to Athens, to the number of 
four hundred and upwards. They were foon after banifh- 
ed by a public decree. Pelopidas was of the number; but 
Epaminondas remained at Thebes unmolefted; being difre- 
garded as a man entirely devoted to the ftudy of philofophy, 
who did not intermeddle in affairs of ftate; and alfo from 
his poverty, which left no room to fear any thing from him. 
A new polemarch was nominated in the room of Ifmenius, 
and Leontides went to Lacedaemon. 

The news of Phaebidas’s enterprife, who at a time of gene- 
ral peace had taken poffefiion of a citadel by force, upon 
which he had no claim or right, had occafioned great mur* 
murings and complaints. Such efpecially as oppofed Age* 
filaus, who was fufpefted of having (hared in the fcheme, 
demanded by whofe orders Phaetidas had committed ft) 
ftrange a breach of public faith. Agefilaus, who well knew 
that thofe warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no dif¬ 
ficulty of juftifying Phaebidas, and declared openly and be* 
fore all the world, u That the aftion ought to be confider- 
ed in itfelf, in order to underftand whether it was ufeful or 
not; that whatever was expedient for Sparta, he was not 
only permitted, but commanded to aft upon his own autho¬ 
rity, and without waiting the orders of any body.** Strange 
principles to be advanced by a per (on, who, upon other 
occafions, had maintained, 44 That jufiicc was the fupreme 
of virtues, and that without il^ valoiu itfelf, and every other 
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great quality, were ufelefs and unavailing.” It is the fame 
man that made anfwer, when fomebody in his prefence 
magnified the king of Perfia’s grandeur; “ He, whom you 
call the great king, in what is he greater than I, unlefs he 
be more juft?” A truly noble and admirable maxim. 
That justice must be the rule of whatever 
excels and is. great! But a maxim that he had only 
in his mouth, and which all his aftions contradifted; con¬ 
formable to the principle of the generality of politicians, 
who imagine, that a ftatefman ought always to have juftice 
in his mouth, but never lofe an occafion of violating it for 
the advantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the fentence, which the auguft af~ 
fembly of Sparta, fo renowned for the wirdom of its coun- 
fels and the equity of its decrees, is about to pronounce. 
The affair being maturely confidered, the whole difeufled 
at large, and the manner of it fet in its full light, the af- 
fembly refolved, that Phaebidas fhould be deprived of his 
command, and fined a hundred thoufand drachmas e; but 
that they fhould continue to hold the citadel, and keep a 
good garrifon in it. What a ftrange contradi£lion was this! 
fays Polybius 11 ; what difregard of all juftice and reafon! to 
punifh the criminal, and approve the crime; and not only 
to approve the crime tacitly, and without having any fhare 
in it, but to ratify it by the public authority, and continue 
it in the name of the ftate for the advantages arifing from it! 
But this was not all; commiftioners, appointed by all the 
cities in alliance with .Sparta, were dilpatchecl to the citadel 
of Thebes to try Ifmenius, upon whom they paffed fentence 
of death, which was immediately executed. Such flagrant 
injuftice feldom remains unpunifhed. To aft in fuch a 
manner, fays Polybius again, is neither for one’s country’s 
interefl, nor one’s own. 

*Teleutias, Agcfilaus’s brother, had been fubftituted in 
the place of Phsebidas, to command the reft of the troops 
of the allies defigned againft Olynthus; whither he marched 
with all expedition. The city was ftrong, and furnifhed 
with every thing ncceffary to a good defence. Several fal- 

t About 2020 pounds ftcrlinp;. h Lib. iv. p* 196. 

'Xcnoph, l, v, p, 559- $63. Plod. 1 . xv. p. 342, 343, 
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lies Were made with great fuccefs, in one of which Teleutias 
was killed. The next year king Agefipolis had the c'6m- 
mand of the army. The campaign paffed in fkirnufhihg; 
without any thing decifive. Agefipolis died foon after of 
a difeafe, and was fucceeded by his brother Cleombrotu$ ? 

^624* w ^° rei S ned n * n ® y ears * About that time began the hun- 
Am. jTc.dredth Olympiad. Sparta made frefh efforts to terminate 
3 80, the war with the Olynthians. Polibidas, their general, 
prefled the fiege with vigour. The place being in want of 
provifions was at laft obliged to furrender, and was received 
by the Spartans into the number of their allies. 


Sect. II. Sparta's Profperity. Chara&er of izoo illujlru 
ous Thebans f Epaminondas and Pelopidas . The latter. 
forms the Defgn of reftoring the Liberty of his Country . 
Confpiracy againjl the Tyrants wifely conduced\ and 
happily executed . The Citadel is retaken . 


1 h I 'HE fortune of the Lacedaemonians never appeared 
-L with greater fplendor, nor their power more firongly 
eftablifhed. All Greece was fubjcfted to them either by 
force or alliance. They were in pofTeflion of Thebes, a 
mott powerful city, and with that of all Bceotia. They 
had found means to humble Argos, and to hold it in depen- 
dance. Corinth was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed 
their orders in every thing. The Athenians, abandoned by 
their allies, and reduced almoft to their own ftrength, were 
in no condition to make head againft* them. If any city, or 
people in their alliance, attempted to abftraft themfelves 
from their power, an immediate punifhment reduced them 
to their former obedience, and terrified all others from fol¬ 
lowing their example. Thus, mafters by fea and land, aH 
trembled before them ; and the molt formidable princes, as 
the king of Perfia and the tyrant of Sicily, feemed to emu¬ 
late each other in courting their fricndfhip and alliance. 

A profperity, founded in injuftice, can be of no long dura¬ 
tion. The greateft blows that were given the Spartan power, 
came from the quarter where they had a£tcd the higheft in¬ 
juries, and from whence they did not feem to have any thing 

% 
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torfear,. that is to fay, from Thebes. Two ilhiftrious citi-f 

- * t *'• # • - 

.zens of that ftate will make a glorious appearance upon thfr 

theatre of Greece, and for that reafon deferve our notice* in 

* . » * ‘ • 

this place. 

“ Thefe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas; both defeend- 
ed, from the nobleft families of Thebes. Pelopidas, nur¬ 
tured in the greatell affluence, and whilfl young, foie heir of 
a very rich and flourifhing family, employed his wealth from 
the frrft poffeflion of it in the relief of fuch as had occafion 
for it, and merited his favour; fhowing in that wife ufe of 
his riches, that he was really their mailer, and not their 
(lave. For according to Ariftotle’s remark, repeated by 
Plutarch*, molt men make either no ufe at all of their for¬ 
tunes, out of avarice, or abufe them in bad or trifling.ex- 
pences. As for Epaminondas, poverty was all his inherit¬ 
ance, in which his honour, and one might almoft fay, his joy 
and delight, confifled. He was born of poor parents, and 
confequently familiarized from his infancy with poverty, 
which he made more grateful and eafy to him by his talle 
for philofophy. Pelopidas, who fupported a great number 
of citizens, never being able to prevail on him to accept his 
offers, and to make ufe of his fortune, refolved to (hare in 
.the poverty of his friend by making him his example, and 
became the model as well as admiration of the whole city, 
from the modefty of his drefs, and the frugality of his 
table. 

n If Epaminondas was poor as to the goods of fortune, thofe 
of the head and heart made him a moll ample amends. 
Modell, prudent, grave, happy in improving occalions, pof- 
feffing in a fupreme degree the fcience of war, equally va¬ 
liant and wife, eafy and complaifant in the commerce of the 
world, fuffering with incredible patience the people’s, and 
even his friend’s ill treatment, uniting with the ardour for 
military cxercifes, a wonderful talle for lludy, and the fai¬ 
ences, piquing himfelf efpecially fo much upon truth and 
fincerity, that he made a fcruple of telling a lie even in jeft, 

m PJut, in Pclop p. 279. n Cor. N T cp. in Epam.c. iii. 
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or fordiverfion. Adeo veritatis diligent % ut nejoco quidUk 
mhtiretur. 

"They were both equally inclined to virtue. But Pelo* 
pidas was heft pleafed with the exercifes of the body, and 
Epaminondas With the cultivation of the mind. For which 

reafon, they employed their leifure, the one in the palaeftra 

0 

and the chafe, the other in eonverfatiori and the lludy of 

■ But what perfons of fenfe and judgment muft principally 
admire in them, and which i» rarefy found in their high rank, 
is the perfeft union and friendfhip; that always fubfifted be¬ 
tween them during the whole time they were employed 
together in the adminiftration of the public affairs, whether 
in war or peace.' If we examine the government of Arifti- 
des and Themiftocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Ni* 
cias and Alcibiades, we fhall find them full of trouble, 
diffenfion, and debate. The two friends we fpeak of held 
the firft offices in the ftate; all great affairs paffed through 
their hands; every thing was confided to their care and 
authority. In fuch delicate conjunctures, “what occalions 
of pique and jealoufy generally arife? But neither differ¬ 
ence of fentiment, diverfity of intereft, nor the emotion of 
envy, ever altered their union and good underftanding. The 
reafon of which was their being founded upon an unalter¬ 
able principle, that is, upon virtue, which in all their a&ions, 
fays Plutarch, occafioned their having neither glory nof 
riches, fatal fources of ftrife and divifion, in view, but fole- 
ly tl]e public good, and made them defire not the advance¬ 
ment or honour of their own families, but to render their 
country more powerful ancl flourifhing. Such are the two 



A. M. 
3626. 
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illuftrious men who are about to make their appearance, 
and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece, by the great 
events, in which they have a principal ffiare. 

p Leontides, being apprized that the exiles had retired to 


Athens, where they had been well received by the people, 
and were in great efteem with all people of worth and ho- 


• Plul. in Pclop. p. 279. 

p Xcnoph. hifl. Or. 1 ; v. p. 566—568. Plut. in Pclop. p. 280—284. Id* 
dc Soc.rat. £cn. p. 580—588, & 594—598. Diod. 1 . xv. p. 344 — 346. Cor, 
Ncp. in Pclop. c. i—iv. 
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flour, fejit thither certain unknown perfons toaffaffinatethe 
m&ft con fide r able of them. Only Androclides was kilted, 
all the reft efcaping the contrivances of {^eontides. 

At the fame time, the Athenians received letters from? 
Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or affifting the exiles, and 
with orders to expel them their city, as they were declared 
common enemies by all the allies. The humanity and vir¬ 
tue peculiar and natural to the Athenians, made them rejefb 
fo infamous a propofal with horror. They were tranfported 
with the occafion of expreffing their gratitude to the The¬ 
bans for a previous obligation ol the fame nature. For the 
Thebans had contributed raoll to the re~eftablifhment of the 
popular government at Athens, having declared in their fa¬ 
vour by a public decree, contrary to the prohibition of 
Sparta; and it was from Thebes Thrafybulus fet out to de¬ 
liver Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time'very young, went to all 
the exiles one after another, of whom Melon was the moft 
confiderable. He reprefented to them, “ That it was un¬ 
worthy of honefl men to content themfelves with having 
faved their own lives, and to look with indifference upon 
their country, enflaved and miferable: that whatever good 
will the people of Athens might exprefs for them, it was 
not fit that they fhould fuffer their fate to depend upon the 
decrees of a people, which their natural inconftancy, and 
the malignity of orators, that turned them any way at will, 
might foon alter: that it was neceffary to hazard every thing, 
after the example of Thrafybulus, and to fet before them his 
intrepid valour and generous fortitude as a model: that 
as he fet out from Thebes to fupprefs and deilroy the tyrants 
of Athens, fo that they might go from Athens to reftore 
Thebes its ancient liberty.” 

This difcourfe made all the impreflion upon the exiles 
that could be expefted. They fent privately to inform their 
friends at Thebes of their refolution, who extremely ap¬ 
proved their defign. Charon, one of the principal perfons 
of the city, offered to receive the confpirators into his 
houfe. Philidas found means to get himfelf made fecre- 
,tary to Archidas and Philip, who were then polcmarchs, 
or fupreme magiltratcs of the city. As for ’Epaminondas, 

i 
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he* had for fome time diligently endeavoured to infplre did 
younger Thebans, by his diffcourfe, with a paffionate defife 
to throw off the Spartan yoke. ** He was ignorant of no¬ 
thing that had been projected, bat he believed, that he ought 
not to have any fliare in it, becaufe, a$ he faid, he could 
not refolve to imbrue his hands in the blood of his coun¬ 
try, forefeeing that his friends would not keep within the 
due bounds of the enterprife, however lawful in itfelf, and 
that the tyrants would not perifh alone; and convinced be- 
fides, that a citizen, who fhould not appear to have taken 
either party* would have it in his power to influence the 
people with the better effett. 

The day for the execution of the projeft being fixed, the 
fcxiles thought proper* that Pherenicus, 1 with all the confpiy 
rators, Ihould flop at Thriafium, a little .town not far frorri 
Thebes, and that a final] number of the youngefl of them 
fhould venture into the city; Twelve perfons of the beft fa¬ 
milies of Thebes* all united by a flritt and faithful friends 
fhip with each other*, though competitors for glory and ho¬ 
nour, offered thernfelves for this bold enterprife. Pelopi* 
das was of this number. After having embraced their com¬ 
panions, and difpatched a mefiehger to Charon, to give him 
notice of their coming, they fet out drefled in mean habits, 
carrying hounds with them, and poles in their hands, for 
pitching of nets; that fuch as they met on the way might 
have no fufpicion of them, and take them only for hunters, 
that had wandered after their game. 

Their mefienger being arrived at Thebes, and having in¬ 
formed Charon, that they were fet out, the approach of dan¬ 
ger did not alter his fentiments, and as he wanted neither 
courage nor honour, he prepared his houfe for their recep¬ 
tion. 

One of the confpirators, who was no bad man, loved his 
country, and would have ferved the exiles with all his pow¬ 
er, but had neither the refolution nor conflancy neceffary for 
fuch an enterprife, and could think of nothing but difficulties 
and obftacles, that prefented thernfelves in crowds to his 
imagination; much difordered with the profpeft of danger, 
this perfon retired into his houfe without faying any thing, 

i Pint, clc gen. Socrat. p, 594, 
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and' difpatehed one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas* 
to defire them to defer their enterprife, andxeturn to, Athens 
till a more favourable opportunity. Happily, that friend, 
not finding his horfe’s bridle, andlofing a great deal of time 
in quarrelling with his wife, was prevented fronl going* 
Pelopidas and his companions, difguifed like peafants, 
and having feparated from each other, entered the city at 
different gates towards the clofe of day*-' It was then early 
in the winter,the north wind blew, and the fnow.fell; which 
contributed to conceal them, every body keeping, within 
doors upon-account of the cold weather; .befid^s which* it 
gave them an opportunity of covering their faces. Some, 

who were in the fecret, received and • conduced them to 

% 

Charon’s houfe; where, of exiles and others, their whole 
number amounted to forty-eight. 

•Philidas, fecretary to the *Bceotarchs, who was in the 
plot, had fome time before invited Archias and his compa¬ 
nions to fupper, promifing them an exquifite repaft, and the 
company of fome of the fineft women in the city. The 
guefts being met at the appointed time, they fat down to ta¬ 
ble* They had been free with the glafs, and were almoft 
drunk, when it was whifpered about, but not known where 
the report began, that the exiles were in the city. Philidas, 
without ffiowing any concern, did his uttnpft to. change the 
difcourfe. Archias however fent one of his officers to 
Charon, with orders to come to him immediately. It was 
now late, and Pelopidas and the confpirators were preparing 
to fet out, and had put on their armour and fwords, when 
on a fudden they heard a knocking at the door. Somebody 
went to it, and being told by the officer, that he was com,e 
from the magiflrates with orders for Charon to attend them 
immediately, he ran to him half out of his wits to acquaint 
him with that terrible mefTage. They all concluded, that 
the confpiracy was difcovered, and believed themfelves loft, 
before it would be poffible to execute any thing worthy 
their caufe and valour. However, they werfe all of opinion 
that Charon ffiould obey the order, and prefent himfelfwith 

* The magiftrates and.generals, who were charged with the government of 
Thebes, were called Bocitarchs, that i» to fay, commanders or govern# 
ora of Bocotia. 
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an air of aflurance to the magiftrates, as void of fear, and 
unconfcious of offence. 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers which 
threatened only himfelf; but at that time, terrified for his 
friends, and apprehending alfo, that he fhould be fufpefted 
of fome treachery, if fo many brave citizens, whom he had 
received into his houfe, fhould be deftroyed, he went to his 
wife’s apartment, and fetched his only fon, of fifteen years 
old at raoft, who in beauty and ftrength excelled all thq 
youths of his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, 
faying at the fame time, 44 If you difcover that I have, be¬ 
trayed you, and have been guilty of treachery upon this 
occafion, revenge yourfelves on me in this my only fon, 
whom, as dear as he is to me, I abandon to you, and let 
him fall a viftim without mercy to his father’s perfidy.” 

‘ Thefe expreflions wounded them to the heart; but what 
gave them the moft fenfible pain, was his imagining there 
was any one amongft them fo mean and ungratef ul to form 
to himfelf the leaft fufpicion in regard to him. They conn 
jured him unanimoufly, not to leave his. fon with them, but 
to put him into fome place of fafety; that his friends and 
country might not want an avenger, if he fhould be fo.fortu¬ 
nate as to efcape the tyrants. “ No,” replied, the father, 
^ he fhall flay with you, and fhare your fate. If he muftpe- 
r-ifh, what nobler end can he make, than with his father; 
and beft friends? For you, my fon, exert yourfelf beyond 
your years, and {how a courage worthy of you and me# You 
fee here the moft excellent of the Thebans. Make unden 
fuch mailers- a noble effay of glory, and learn to fight; or if 
it mull be fo, to die, like them, for liberty. For the reft, I 
am not without hopes, for I believe, that the juftice of our 
caufe.will draw down the favour and protettion of the gods 
upon us.” He concluded with a prayer for them, and after 
embracing the confpirators went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himfelf, and to conn 
ipofe his looks and voice, that he might not appear under any 

concern. When he. came to the door of the houfe where the 

% 

i, jiept,, Archias and Philidas catpe out to him, and 
Afkftd, the meaning .of a report, .that dlf^ffe^ted people were 
arrived in the city, and were concealed in fome houfe*, 
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He feemed aftonifhed, and finding hy their anfweirs tQ his. 
queftions, that they had no precife information of any thing* 
he aflumed a bolder tone, and faid, “ It is very likely the re-* 
port you fpeak of is only a falfe alarm, intended to inter-* 
rupt your mirth: however, as it ought not to be negte&ed* 
I’ll go immediately and make the ftri&eft enquiry poflible 
into it.” Philidas praifed his prudence and zeal ; and car-< 
rying Archias back into the company, he plunged him 
again in the debauch, and continued the entertainment* by 
keeping the guefts in perpetual expe&ation oi the women 
he had promifed them. 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends nil pre¬ 
pared, not to conquer or to fave their lives, but to die glo- 
rioufly, and to fell themfelves as dear as. they could. The 
ferenity and joy of his looks explained beforehand, than 
they had nothing to fear. He repeated all that had palled;, 
after which, they had no thoughts but of the inftant execu¬ 
tion of a defign, to which the leaft delay might oecafion a 
thoufand obftacles. 

In effeft, at that very inftant, happened a fee and ftorm,/ 
far more violent than the firft, and which feemed as if it 
could not pofiibly fail 1 of making the emerprife mifearry., 
A courier from Athens arrived in great hafte with a packet, 
which contained a circumflantial account of the wholeicon* 
fpiracy, as was afterwards difeovered. The courier was 
brought firft to Archias, who was far gone in wine* and 
breathed nothing but plealure and the bottfe. In giving him> 
his difpatches, he faid, “ My lord, the perfon who writes, 
you thefe letters, conjures you to read them immediately, 
being ferrous affairs.” Archias replied laughing, “^Se¬ 
rious affairs to-morrow,” which words were afterwards] tiled 
by the Greeks as a proverb; and taking the letters, bc.putl 
them under t his pillow, and continued the conversation 
and debauch. 

The confpirators were at that time in the flreets, (Jivikln 
ti into two parties; the one with Pelopidasuat: thei? head, 
marched againft Leontides, who was not at the .fcaft; thd 
other againft Archias, under the command of Charon, Thefe* 

# Owtwv »if ai^iov, Trt citutifua, 
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had put on women’s habits over their armour, and crowned 
themfelves with pine arid poplar wreaths,, which entirely co^ 
vered their Faces. When they came to the. door of the apart¬ 
ment, where the feaft was kept, the guefts made a great noife, 
and fet up loud fhouts of joy. But they were told, .that the 

women would not come in till the fervdnts were all dif- 

^ % 

miffed, which was done immediately. They were fent to 
neighbouring houfes, where there was no want of wine for 
their entertainment. The confpirators, by this flratagem, 
having made themfelves mailers of the field of battle, enter¬ 
ed fword in hand, and Ihowing themfelves in their true 
eolqurs, put all the guefts to the fword, and with them the 
magiftrates, who were full of wine, and in no condition to 
defend-themfelves. - Pel’opidas met with more refiftance. 
Leontides, who»was afleep in bed, awaked with the noife 
that w$s made, and, rifing immediately, armed himfelf with 
his fword* and laid fome of the confpirators at his feetj but 
wasiat laft killed himfelf. 

This grand affair being executed in this manner with fa 
much difpatch - r arid fuccefs, couriers were immediately dif- 
patched to Thtfiatftum. The doors of the prifons were broke' 
open, and five hundred prifoners let out. The Thebans 
were called upon to refume their liberty, and arms were 
given to all they met. The fpoils affixed to the porticoes 
were 4 aken down, and the armourers’ and cutlers’ fhops 
Broke <v openifor that purpofe. Epaminondas and Gorgidas 
carriedn arms* to .join them, with fome old perfons of great 
cftimation, whom they got together. 

' The'whole city was in great terror and confufion; the 
houfes all illuminated with torches, and the llreets thronged 
with* the multitude paffing to and fro. The people, in a con- 
ftefination* at what had happened, and for want of fufficient 
infonbation, waited impatiently for the day to know their 
deftiny. The Lacedaemonian captains were therefore 
thought'guilty of a very great error in not falling upon them 
duririg.their disorder; for the garrifon confifted of fifteen 
hundred men, befides three thoufand, who had taken refuge 
in the citadel. Alarmed by the cries they heard, the illu¬ 
minations they faw in the houfes, and the tumult of the mul¬ 
titude running backwards and forwards, they lay ftill, and 
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contented themfelves with guarding the citadel, after having 
fent couriers to Sparta with the news of what had happened, 
and to demand an immediate reinforcement. 

. The next day, at fun-rife, the exiles arrived with their arms, 
and ;the people were fummoned to aflemble. Epaminon- 
das and Gorgidas conduced Pelopidas thither, furrounded 
with all the facrificers, carrying in their hands the facred 
bandages and fillets,, and exhorting the citizens to affift their 
country, and to join with their gods. At this fight, the 
whole aflembly rofe up with loud acclamations and clapping 
of hand's, and received the confpirators as their benefaftors 
and deliverers. The fame day, Pelopidas, Melon, and Cha¬ 
ron, were elefted bceotarchs. 

. . Soon after the exiles, arrived five thoufand foot and five 

% 

hundred horfe, fent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the 
command of Demophoon. Thofe troops, with others which 
joined them from all the cities, of Boeotia, compofed an 
army of twelve thoufand foot, and as many horfe, and with¬ 
out lofs of time befieged the citadel, that it might be taken 
before relief could come from Sparta. 

The befieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a 
fpeedy fuccour, and feemed refolved rather to die than fur- 
render the place; at leaf!, die Lacedaemonians were of that 
.opinion:, but they were not the greateft number of the gar- 
rifon. When provifions began to fall fhort, and famine to 
prefs them, the reft of the troops obliged the Spartans to fur- 
,'render. The garrifon had their lives granted them, and were 
permitted to retire whither they thought fit. They were 
fcarce marched out, when the aid arrived. The.Lacedae¬ 
monians found Cleombrotus at Megara, at the head of a 
powerful army, which, with a little more expedition, might 
have faved the citadel. But this was not the firft time the 
natural flownefs of the Lacedaemonians had occafioned the 
mifearriage of their enterprifes. The three commanders, 
who had capitulated, were tried. Two of them were pu- 
.nifhed with death, and the third had fo great a fine laid upon 
him, that not being able to pay it, he banifhed himfelt from 
Peloponnefus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, the mrift 
memorable that ever was executed by furprife and ftratagem. 
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Plutarch, with reafon, compares it to that of Thrafybulus. 
Both exiles, deftitute in themfelves of all refource, and re¬ 
duced to implore a foreign fupport, formed the bold defign 
pf attacking a formidable power with a handful of men; and 
overcoming all dbftacles to theiT enterprife folely by their 
valour, had each of them the good fortune to deliver their 
country, and to change the face of its affairs entirely- For 
the Athenians were indebted to Thrafybulus for that fudden 
and happy change, which freeing them from the oppreffion 
they groaned under, not only reflored their liberty, but with 
it their ancient-fplendor, and put them into a condition to 
humble, and make Sparta tremble in their turn. We 
fhall fee, in like manner, that, the war which reduced the 
pride of Sphfta, and deprived it of the empire by fea and 
land, was the work of this Angle night, in which Pelopidas, 
without taking either citadel or fortrefs, and entering only 
one of twelve into a private houfe, *unloofed and broke the 
chains impeded by the Lacedaemonians on all the other 
Rates of ’Greece, though it appeared impra&icable ever to 
produce fuch an effeft. 



Sect. Ill, Spkodrias the Lacedemonian farms a Defign 
againjl the Piraeus without Succcfs. The Athenians declare 
for the Thebans , Skirmishes between the Tatter and the 
Lacedemonians. 
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r r TpHE < Lacedaemonians, after the injury they pretended 
X ' to have received by the enterprife of Pelopidas, did 
not continue quiet, but applied themfelves in earneft to their 
revenge, Agefilaus, rightly judging an expedition of that 
kind, of which the end was to fupport tyrants, would not 
•reJfleft much honour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who 
had lately fuccee&ed king Agefipolis; under pretence that 
his great age difpenfed with his undertaking it, Cleombro¬ 
tus entered Boeotia with his army. The firft campaign was 
not vigorous, and terminated in committing forae ravages in 


r Xcnoph. 1 , v. p. 668—572. PI lit. in Agcfi). p, 609, 610. Id. in Pclop, 
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tlifc Country; after which the king retired, and detaching 
part of his troops to Sphodrias, who commanded at Theft 
f i&i returned to Sparta. 

' The Athenians, who did not think themfelves in a coni 
dition to make head againft the Lacedaemonians, and were 
affaid of the consequences, in which their league with the 
Thebans was likely to engage them, repented their having 
entered into it, and renounced it. Thofe, who perfifted 
to adhere to the Theban party, were fome imprifoned, 
Tome put to death, others banifhed, and the rich feverely 
fined. The Theban affairs feemed almofl dfefperate; not 
having any alliance to fupport them. Pelopidas and Gor- 
gidas were then at the head of them, and were ftudious of 
finding means to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedasi- 
ihonians ; and this was the ftratagem they contrived. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thefpiae with k 
body of troops to receive and proteft fuch of the Boeo*. 
tians as fhould revolt againft Thebes. He had acquired 
fonle reputation amongft the foldiery, and wanted neither 
fcoUrage nor ambition; but he was rafh, fuperficial, full of 
himfelf, and confequently apt to entertain vain hopes. 
Pelopidas and Gorgidas fent privately a merchant of his 
own acquaintance to him, with the offer, as from himfelf, 
of a confiderable fum of money, and with infinuations ftill 
more agreeable to him than money, as they flattered his va¬ 
nity. “ After having reprefented to him, that one of his me¬ 
rit and reputation ought to form fome great enterprife to 
immortalize his name; he propofed to him the feizing of 
the Piraeus by furprife, when the Athenians had no expedi¬ 
tion of fuch an attempt: he added, that nothing could be 
more grateful to the Lacedaemonians, than to fee themfelvefc 
matters of Athens; and that the Thebans, enraged at the 
Athenians, whom they confidered as traitors and dcferters, 
would lend them no afliftance. n 

Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envying 
the glory of Phaebidas, who, in his fenfe, had rendered him¬ 
felf renowned and illuflrious by his unjuft attempt upon 
Thebes, conceived it would be a much more ftiining and glo. 
rious exploit to feize the Piraeus of his own accord, and 
deprive the Athenians of their great power at fea r by an un. 
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forefeetrattack by land. He undertook the enterprife there¬ 
fore with great joy; which was neither lefs unjuft norlefs 
horrid than that of Cadmea, but not executed with the fame 
boldnefs and fuccefs. For having fet out in the night from 
Thefpiae, with the view of furprifing the Piraeeus before 
light, the day-break overtook him in the plain of Thria- 
fium, near Fdeufis, and, finding himfelf difcovered, he re¬ 
turned fhatnefuily to Thefpiae, with fome booty which he 
had taken. 

— 

The Athenians immediately fent ambafladors, with their 
complaints, to Sparta. Thofe ambafTadors found that the 
Lacedaemonians had not waited their arrival toaccufe Spho* 
drias, but had already cited him before the council to anfwer 
for his conduft. He was afraid to obey that fummons, hav¬ 
ing juft reafon. to apprehend the iffue of a trial, and the re* 
feiitment of his country. He had a fon, who had contracted 
a ftrift arfd tender friendfhip with the fon of Agefilaus. The 
latter folifcited. his father fo earneftly, or rather tormented 
him with fuch extreme importunity and perfeverance, that 
hejcould not refufe Sphodrias his prote&ion, and got him 
fully abfolved. Agefilaus-was little delicate, as we have'feen 
already* in point of juftice, when the fervice of his friends 
was in queftion. He was, befides, of all mankind, the molt 
tender and indulgent father to his children. It is reported 
of him, that when they were little, he would play with them, 
and divert himfelf with riding upon a ftick amongft them; 
and that having been furprifed by a friend in that a&ion, he 
defired him not to tell any body of it till he himfelf was a 
father. 

‘The unjuft fentence pafled in favour of Sphodrias by 
the Spartans, exceedingly incenfed the Athenians, and de¬ 
termined them to renew their alliance with Thebes im- 
mediately, and to affift them with all their power. They 
fitted out a fleet, and gave the command of it to Timotheus, 
fon of the illuftrious Conon, whofe reputation he well fuf- 
tained by his own valour and exploits. It was he whom his 
enemies, in envy of the glory he had acquired by his great 
aflions, painted fleeping, with the goddefs Fortune at his 

■ Xcnoph. ]. v. p. 584—589, Plut. in Agcfil. p. 610, 6u. Id, in Pclop. 
p B85—a 88. 
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feet, taking towns in nets for him *: but upon this occa- 
fion he proved that he was not afleep. After having ravag¬ 
ed the coaft.of Laconia, he attacked the ifle of Corcyra”, 
.which he took. He treated the inhabitants with great 
humanity, and made no alteration in their liberty or laws, 
which very much inclined the neighbouring cities in favour 
of Athens. The Spartans, on their fide, made powerful pre^ 
•parations for the war, and were principally intent upon re¬ 
taking Corcyra. Its happy fituation, between Sicily and 
Greece, rendered that ifland very important. They there¬ 
fore engaged Dionyfius the tyrant in the expedition, and de¬ 
manded aid of him. In the mean time they difpatched their 
fleet under Mnafippus. The Athenians fent fixty fail againft 
them,to the relief of Corcyra, underTimotheus at firft; but 
foon after, upon his feeming to aft too flowly, Iphicrates 
was fubftituted in his place. Mnafippus having made him- 
felf odious to his troops by-his haughtinefs, rigour, and 
avarice, was very ill obeyed by them, and loll his life in an 
engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till after his death, 
when he received advice, that the Syracufan fquadron of ten 
galleys approached, which he attacked fo fuccefsfully that 
not one of them efcaped. He demanded, that the orator 
.Calliftratus, and Chabrias, one of the moll renowned cap. 
tains of his time, fhould be joined in commiflion with him. 
Xenophon admires his wifdom and greatnefs of foul upon 
■that account, in being fatisfied with appearing to have occa- 
fion for counfel, and not apprehending to lhare the glory of 
his viftories with others. 

Agefilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon him the 
command of the troops againft Thebes. He entered Bceotia, 
where he did abundance of damage to the Thebans, not 
without confiderable lofs on his own fide. The two armies 
came every day to blows, and were perpetually engaged, 
though not in formal battle, yet in Ikirmilhes which ferved 
to inftruft the Thebans in the trade of war, and to infpire 
them with valour, boldnefs, and experience. It is reported, 
that the Spartan Antalcides told Agefilaus very juftly upon 
this head, when he was brought back from Bceotia much . 
wounded, “ My lord Agefilaus, you have a fine reward for 

« PJut. in Syl. p. 4^4, u Corfu. 
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the leflons you have: given the Thebans in the art of Wat, 
which, before yon taught it them, they neither would 
could learn.’- i It was to prevent this inconvenience, that 
Lycungus, in one of the three laws which-he calls Rhetra, 
forbad the Lac edeemonians to make war often upon the famfe 
enemy, left they fhould make them too good foldiefs, toy 
obliging them to the frequent defence of themfelves. 

. . Several campaigns patted in this manner, without any 
thing decifive on either fide. It was prudent in the Theban 
generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, and to give their 
foldiers time to inure and embolden themfelves. When the 
occafjdn was 1 favourable, they let them loofe like generous 
hounds, and, after having given them a tafte of viftory, by 
way of reward, they called them off/ contented with their 
courage and alacrity^ * The principal glory of their fuccefs, 
andithis wife conduft, was due .to Pelopidas. 

The engagement at Tegyra* which was a kind of prelude 
jtq the battleL of (Leu&ra, added much to his reputation. 
Having failed in his enterprife againft Orchomenos, which 
hadjjoined the Lacedaemonians, at his return he found the 
enemy .potted to intercept him hear Tegyra. As foon as the 
Thebans perceived them from the defiles, fomebody ran in 
all hafte to Pelopidas, and told him, “ We are fallen into 
the enemy’s hands.”— 46 Ah! ” replied he, 44 why Ihould we 
not; rather Fay, that they are fallen into ours! ” At the fame 
time>he ordered his cavalry, which were his rear-guard, to 
advance to the fronts that they might begin the fight. He 
was affured, that his foot, which were only three hundred 
men, and were called the faertd battalion , would break 
through the enemy, wherever they charged, though fuperior 
in number, as they were by at leaf! two thirds. The aflault 
began where the generals of each party were potted, and was 
.very rude. The two generals of the Lacedaemonians, who 
had charged Pelopidas, were prefently killed; all that were 
with them being either {lain or difperfed. The reft of the 
Lacedaemonian .troops were fo daunted, that they opened a 
paflage for the Thebans, who might have marched on to fave 
themfelves, if they had thought fit; but Pelopidas, dildaining 
to make ufe of that opening for his retreat, advanced againft 
thofe who were ftill drawn up .in battle, and made fo great 
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fe. (laughter of them, that they were all difniayed, and fled in 
diforder. The Thebans did not purfue them far, left they 
(hould be furprifed. They contented themfelves with hav¬ 
ing broken them, and with making a glorious retreat* not 
inferior to a viftory, becaufe through the enemy, difperfied 
and defeated. 

This little encounter, for it can be called no more, was 
in a manner the fource of the great a&ions and events we 
are about to treat of. It had never happened till then in 
any war, either againfl the Barbarians or Greeks, that the 
Lacedaemonians had been defeated with the fuperiority of 
number on their fide, nor even with equal forces in battle 
array. For which reafon they were infuppo'rtably proud, 
and their reputation alone kept their enemies in awe, who 
never durft (how themfelves in the field before them, unlefs 
fuperior in number. They now loft that glory, and the 
Thebans in their turn became the terror and dread even of 
thofe, who had rendered themfelves fo univerfally for¬ 
midable. 

,. The enterprise of Artaxerxes Mnemon againfl: Egypt, and 
the death of Evagoras, king of Cyprus, (hould naturally 
come im here. But I fhall defer thofe articles, to avoid 
•breaking in upon the Theban affairs. 
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Sect. IV, New Troubles in Greece . The Lacedaemonians 
declare War againjl Thebes . They are defeated and put to 
flight in the Battle of LeuElra . Epaminondas ravages 
Laconia , and marches to the Gates of Sparta . 


y T TT 7HILST the Perfians were engaged in the Egyptian a. m. 

V V war, great troubles arofe in Greece. In that inter- Al f t 6 ^ 3 ' c 
val the Thebans, having taken Plataea* and afterwards 37 i, 
Thefpias, entirely demolifhed thofe cities, and expelled the 
inhabitants. The Plataeans retired to Athens with their 
wives and children, where they were received with the ut* 
mod favour, and adopted into the number of the citizens. 

“Artaxerxes, being informed of the ftate of the Grecian 
affairs, fent a new embaffy thither to perfuade the feveral 

7 Diod. 1 . li. p. 361,36a. * Plataa, a city of Boeotia. Thcfpiaj of Achai*. 

1 Xcnoph. Hift. Gr*c, 1 . vi, p. 590—59®. Dion. p. 365, 36#. 
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cities'and Republics at war to lay down their arms, and 
accommodate their differences upon the plan of the treaty of 
Antalcides: By that peace, as has been obferved in its 
.place, it was concluded, that all the cities of Greece fhould 
enjoy: their liberty, and be governed by their own laws. In 
virtue of this article, the Lacedaemonians preffed the The- 
han&rtoireftore their liberty to all the cities of Bceotia, to 
rebuild) Plataea and Thefpiae, which they had dfemolilhe<j, 
and to: reftdre them with their dependances to their ancient 
inhabitants. The Thebans, on their fide, infilled alfo, that 
the Lacedaemonians fhould give liberty to all thofe of Laco¬ 
nia; .and that the city of Meffene fhould be reftored to its 
ancient poffeffors. This was what equity required; but the 
Lacedaemonians, believing tjiemfelves much fuperior to the 
Thebans, were for impofing a law upon them, which they 
would not fubmit to themfelves. 

Vo All Greece, being weary of a war, which had already lafted 
-feveral campaigns, *and had no other caufe but the Spartan 
ambition and injullice, nor any end than the aggrandizing 
ioLthatvftate, was ferioufly intent upon a general peace, and, 
witb'that view, had fent deputies to Lacedaemon v to concert 
together , the. means of attaining fo defirable an effeft. 
b Amongft thofe deputies Epaminondas was of the firft rank. 
He was at that time celebrated for his great erudition and 
profound knowledge, in philofophy ;;but he had.not yet 
give? any very diftinguifjied proofs of his great capacity for 
the command of.arfpiesj and the administration of public 

affai 


rs. Seeing that all (he deputies, out of refpefil for Age- 
filaus, who declared openly for the war, were afraid to con- 
traditt him, or to differ from his opinion in any thing, a 
very common effe£t of too imperious a power on one fide, 
and too fervile a fubmiffion on the other; he was the only 
one that fpokc with a wife and noble boldnefs, as became a 
ilatefman who had no other view but the public good. He 
-made a fpecch, not for the Thebans alone, but for Greece 
in general ; fn which he proved, that the war augmented 
only the power of Sparta, whilft the reft of Greece was re¬ 
duced, and ruined by it. :He infilled principally upon the 
necelfi^y of eltablifhing the peace in equality and jufticc, 

• * in Agcfil. p, 6u. 
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becaufe no peace could be folid, and of long duration, but 
that wherein all parties fhould find an equal advantage. 

. A difcourfe like this, founded evidently upon reafon and. 
juftice, and pronounced with a grave and ferious tone, never 
fails of making impreflion. Age Glaus plainly diftinguifhcd, 
from the attention and filence with which it was heard, that, 
the deputies were extremely affeftcd with it, and would not 
fail to aft conformably to his opinion. To prevent that, 
effeft, he demanded of Epaminondas, “ Whether he thought* 
it juft and reafonable, that Bceotia fhould be free and inde- 
pendent?” that is to fay, whether he agreed; that the cities 
of Bceotia fhould depend no longer upon Thebes. Epatrii* 
nondas immediately afked in his turn, with great vivacity*' 
“Whether he thought it juft and reafonable, that Laconia 
fhould enjoy the fame independence and liberty ?” * Upon 
which Agefilaus, rifing from his feat in great rage, infilled- 
upon his declaring plainly, “ Whether he would confent 
that Bceotia fhould be free?” Epaminondas retorted his 
queftion again, and alked, “ Whether, on his fide, he would 
confent that Laconia fhould be free?” Agefilaus, ■ who 
wanted only a pretext for breaking with the Thebans, ftruck 
them direftly out of the treaty of alliance, which they were 
about to conclude. The reft of the allies figned it, lefs out 
of inclination, than not to offend the Lacedaemonians, whofe 
power they dreaded. 

’ c In confequence of this treaty, all troops in the field were 
to be difbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the kings of Sparta, 
was then at Phocis, at the head of the army. He wrote to 
the Ephori, to know the republic’s refolutions. Prothous, 
one of the principal fenators, reprefented that there was no 
room for deliberations, for that Sparta, by the late agree¬ 
ment, has made the recal of the troops indifpenfibie. Age¬ 
filaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the Thebans, 
and particularly with Epaminondas, he was abfolutely bent 
Qn the war for an opportunity of revenge, and the prefent 
feemed molt favourable, when all Greece was . free and 
united, and only the Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. 
The advice of Prothous ; was therefore rejefted by the whole 

c Xenoph. I. vi, p. 693—597. Diod. I. XV. p. 365—371. Plut. in Agefil. 
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council, * who treated him as an honeft well-meaning dotard, 
that knew nothing of the matter; the Divinity, from thence-, 
forth, as Xenophon obferves, promoting their downfal. 
The Ephori wrote immediately to Cleombrotus to march 
againft the Thebans with his troops, and fent orders at the 
fame time to all their allies to aflemble their forces, who were 
very averfe to this war, and did not join in it but with great 
reluftance, and out of fear of contradifting the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, whom they did not yet dare to difobey. Though no 
happy confequences’could be expe&ed from a war, vifibly 
undertaken contrary to all reafon and juftice, and from the 
foie motive of refentment and revenge; the Lacedaemonians, 
however, from the fuperiority of their numbers, allured 
themfelves of fuccefs, and imagined that the Thebans, 
abandoned by their allies, were in no condition to oppofe 
them. 

A. M. The Thebans were much alarmed at firft. They faw 

Ai?t 6 j* C t ^ lem f e i v ' es alone, without allies or fupport, whilft all Greece 
370. looked upon them as utterly loft; not knowing that in a 

Angle man they had more than armies. This was Epami- 
nondas. He was appointed general, and had feveral col¬ 
leagues, joined in commiflion with him. He immediately 
raifed all the troops he could, and began his march. His 
army did not amount to fix thoufand men, and the enemy 
had above four times that number. As feveral bad omens 
were told him, to prevent his fetting out, he replied only 
by a verfe of Homer’s, of which the fenfe is, “ tThere is 
but one good omen, to fight for one’s country.” However, 
to reaffure the foldiers, by nature fuperftitious, and whom 
heobferved to be difeouraged, he inftrufted feveral perfons 
to come from different places, and report auguries and omens 
in his favour, which revived the fpirit and hopes of the 
troops. 

Pclopidas was not then in office, but commanded the 
/acred battalion . When he left his houfe to go to the army, 
his wife, in taking her laft adieu, conjured him with a flood 
of tears to take care of himfelf; u That,” faid he, “ fhould 
be recommended to young people 5 but for generals, they 

$ Ekiivov (ah ny»i<rah ♦$>! iouti w Jeu^oviov 

+ Nwvof agir®', tr»g» Iliad, xi. v. 433. 
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have no occafion for fuch advice; the care o£ others fhould 

be recommended to them.” 

Epaminondas had wifely taken care to fecure a pa&v by* 
which Cleombrotus might have fhortened his march confi¬ 
dently. The latter, after having taken a large compafs, 
arrived at Leuftra, a fmall town of Bceotia, between Platseat 
and Thefpiae. Both parties confulted whether they fhould 
give battle; which Cleombrotus refolved by the advice of all 
bis officers, whorreprefented to him, that if he declined fight¬ 
ing with fuch a fuperiority of troops, it would confirm the 
current report, that he fecretly favoured the Thebans. The 
latter had an effential reafon for flattening a battle before the 
arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily expeftedv 
However, the fix generals, who formed the council of wary 
differed in their fentiments. The feventh, who was Epami¬ 
nondas, came in very good time to join; the three that were 
for fighting, and his opinion carrying the queftion, the bat¬ 
tle was refolved upon. This was in the fecond year of the 
102d Olympiad. ' ; 

The two armies were very unequal in number. That ofl 
the Lacedaemonians, as has been faid, confifted of twenty- 
four thoufand foot, and fixteen hundred horfe. The The¬ 
bans had only fix thoufand foot and four hundred horfe; but 
all of them choice troops, animated by their experience of 
the war* and determined to conquer or die. The Lacedae¬ 
monian cavalry, compofed of men picked up by chance^ 
without valour, and ill difeiplined, was as much inferior to 
their enemies in courage, as fuperior in number. The in¬ 
fantry could not be depended on, except.the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians ; the allies, as has been faid, having engaged in the 
war with reluflance, becaufe they did not approve the 
motive of it, and were befides diffatisfied with the Lacedse^ 
monians. 

The ability of the generals on either fide fupplied the place 
of numerous armies, efpecially of the Theban, who was the 
moft accomplifhed captain of his times.. He was fupparted 
hy Pelopidas at the head: of the facred compofed 

of; three hundred Thebans, united in a .ftirift friendfhip and 
affeftion,. and engaged'under a particular oath never tojflyy 
but.to.defend- each other to the lafl drop of their bloodi 
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. , .Upbn the day of battle the two armies-drew up on a plain. 
Cleombrotus was upon the right, conlifting of Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, on whom he confided moll, and whofe files were 
twelve deep. To take the advantage, which his fuperiority 
of horfe gave him in an open country, he polled them in the 
front of his Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, Agefilaus’s foiv 
was at the head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 

- Epaminondas, who refolved to charge with his left, which 
he commanded in perfon, ftrengthened it with the choice of 
his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep. The 
facred battalion, was upon his left, and doled the wing. 
The reft of his infantry were polled upon his right, in an 
oblique line, which, the farther it extended, was the more 
diftant, from the, enemy. By this uncommon difpofition, 
his defign was to cover his flank on the right, to keep off his 
right wing as a kind of referved body, that he might not 
hazard the event; of. the battle upon the weakell part of his 
army; and to begin the aftion with his left wing, where his 
heft troops were polled, to turn the whole weight of the 
battle; upon king. Cleombrotus and the Spartans. He was 
allured, that if he could penetrate the Lacedaemonian pha¬ 
lanx, the reft of the army would foon be put to the rout. 
As for his horfe,.he difpofed them after the enemy’s exam¬ 
ple in the front of his left. 

. The aftion began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebans 
were, better mounted and braver troops than the Lacedae¬ 
monian horfe,' the latter were not long before they were 
broke, and driven upon the infantry, which they put into 
fome confufion. Epaminondas following his horfe clofe, 
marched fwiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon his pha¬ 
lanx with all the weight of his heavy battalion. The latter, 
to make a diverfion, detached a body of troops with orders 
to take Epaminondas in flank, and to, furround him. Pelo- 
pidas, upon the fight of that movement, advanced with in¬ 
credible fpeed and boldnefs at the head of the Jacred batta¬ 
lion, to prevent.the enemy’s defign, and flanked Cleombrotus 
himfelf, who, by tbit fudden and unexpefted attack, was put 
into .diforder.. The battle was very rude and obllinate, and 
whilft Cleombrotus could aft, the viftory continued in fuf- 
pence* and declared for neither party. When he fell dead 
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with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the viftory, and 
the Lacedaemonians, to avoid the fhartie of abandoning the 
body of their king, redoubled their efforts, and a great 
flaughter enfued on both fides. The Spartans fought with 
fo much fury about the body* that at length they gained their 
point, and carried it off. Animated by fo glorious an ad¬ 
vantage, they prepared to return to the charge, which would 
perhaps have proved fuccefsful, had the allies feconded their 
ardour. But the left wing feeing the Lacedaemonian pha¬ 
lanx had been broken, and believing all loft, efpecially when 
they heard that the king was dead, took to flight, and drew 
off the reft of the army along with them. Epaminondas 
followed them vigoroufly, and killed a great number in the 
purfuit. The Thebans remained mailers of the field of 
battle, erefted a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury 
their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received fuch a blow# 
The moft bloody defeats till then had fcarce ever coft then! 
more than four or five hundred of their citizens. They had 
been feen, however animated, or rather violently incenfed 
againft Athens, to ranfom, by a truce of thirty-eight years; 
eight hundred of their citizens, who had fuffered themfelves 
to be fhut up in the little ifland of Sphafcleria. Here they 
loft four thoufand men, of whom one thoufand were Lace¬ 
daemonians, and four hundred Spartans*, out of feven hun¬ 
dred who were in the battle. The Thebans had only three 
hundred men killed, among whom were few of their 
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citizens. 

The city of Sparta celebrated at that time the gymnaftic 
games, and was full of ftrangers, whom curiofity had brought 
thither. When the couriers arrived from Leuftra with the 
terrible news of their defeat, the Ephori, though perfettly 
fenfible of all the confequences, and that the Spartan empire 
had received a mortal wound, would not permit the repre- 
fentations of the theatre to be fufpended, nor any changes in 
the celebration of the feftival. They fent to every family 
the names of their relations, who were killed, and flayed in 

* Thofe were properly called Spartans, who inhabited Sparta; the Lacede¬ 
monians were fettled in the country. 
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the- theatre to foe that the dances and games were continued 
without interruption to the e*td- 

The ; next day in the morning the lofs of each family being 
known, the fathers and relations of thofe who had died in the 
battle, met in the public place, and faluted and embraced 
each other with great joy and ferenity in their looks:- whjlfi 
the others kept themfelves clofe in their houfes, or if necef- 
fity obliged them to go abroad, it was with a fadnefs and 
dejection of afpeft, which fenfibly expreffed their profound 
anguifh and affliction. That difference was ftill more re¬ 
markable in the women. Grief, filence, tears, diftinguilhed 
thofe who expeCted the return of their fons.} but fuch as had 
toft their fons were feen harrying to the temples to thank 
the gods* and congratulating each other upon their glory 
good. fortune. h cannot be denied, but fuch fentimenta 
argue great courage and resolution: but I would not have 
them entirely extinguish natural toncfoniefs, and ihould 
have been better pleafed* had the$e. been lefs of * ferocity in 
them. 

Sparta was under no fmail difficulty to know how to 4ft 
in regard to thofe who bad fled frptn the battle - As, they, 
were, numerou.3’, and of the moft powerful, families, in the 
city, it was not fate to inflift upon them the punilhments- 
afligncd by the laws, lefl their defpair ftiould induce them 
to take fomo violent refolution fatal to the flats. For fuch 
as. fled were not only excluded from all offices and employ¬ 
ments, .but it was a difgra.ee to. ectoitrafli any alliance with 
them by marriage* Any body that met them in the ilrects 
might buffet them, which they were obliged to fuller. They 
werebefides to wear dirty and ragged.habits, full of patches 
of different colours. And, laftly, they were to fhave hall 
their beards, k and to. let the other half grow. It was a great 
lofs to the Spartans to be deprived of fo many of their liol- 
diery, at a time they had fuch pveffing occafiqn for them* 
To remove this difficulty, they chofe Agefilaus 1 eg i flat or, 
with abfolute power to make fuch alterations in the laws as 

* Mr. Rolliu fecnw to fpcak here en Francois. Tb$ fentiinenks of the Spar* 
tans have np exception, and arc Unfitly confident with trot greatnefs of foul. 
None but flaves will deny that the next glory and good fortune to defending 
their country againft its enemies, when its ruin is at (lake, ia to die- in- its dc* 
fence. Slaves have no country. That and themfelves are the tyrants. 
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lie fliould think fit. Agefilaus, without adding, retrench¬ 
ing, or changing any thing, found means to fave the fugi¬ 
tives, without prejudice to the ftate. In a full affembly of 
the Lacedaemonians, he decreed, 44 That for the prefent day 
the laws Ihould be fufpended and of no effe£l; but ever after 
to remain in full force and authority.” By thofe few words 
he preferved the Spartan laws entire, and at the fame time 
reftored to the ftate that great number of its members, in 
preventing their being for ever degraded, and confequently 
ufelefs to the republic. 

e After the battle of Leuftra, the two parties were induf- 
trioufly employed, the one in retrieving, and the other in 
improving their viftory. 

{ Agefilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched 
them into Arcadia; but with a full refolution, carefully to 
avoid a battle. He confined himfelf to attacking fome fmall 
towns of the Mantinseans, which he took, and laid the coun¬ 
try wafte. This gave Sparta fome joy, and they began to 
take courage from believing their condition not entirely 
defperate. 

The Thebans, foon after their viftory, fent an account of 
it to* Athens, and to demand aid at the fame time againft the 
common enemy. The fenate was then fitting, which re¬ 
ceived the courier with great coldnefs, did not make him the 
ufual prefents, and difmifled him without taking any notice 
of aid. The Athenians, alarmed at the confiderable advan¬ 
tage which the Thebans had gained over the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, could not diffemble the umbrage and diflatisfa&ion 
which fo fudden and unexpected an increafe of a neighbour¬ 
ing power gave them, which might foon render itfelf for¬ 
midable to all Greece. 

At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been elefted 
joint governors of Rceotia. Having afTembled all the troops 
of the Boeotians and their allies, whofe number daily in- 
creafed, they entered Pcloponnefus, and made abundance of 
places and people revolt from the Lacedaemonians; Elis, 
Argos, Arcadia, and the greateft part of Laconia itfelf. It 
was then about the winter-folftice, and towards the end of 

• Xenoph. 1 . vi. p. 598. Diod. 1 . xv. p. $ 75 — 37 8 - 
*PIut. in Agefil. p. 613, 615. Id. in Pelop. p. 290. 
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the laft month of the year, fo that in a few days they were 
to quit their offices; the firft day of the next month being 
afiigned by law, for their refigning them to the perfons 
appointed to fucceed them, upoij pain of death, if they held 
them beyond that term. Their colleagues, apprehending the 
badnefs of the feafon, and more, the dreadful confequences 
of infringing that law, were for marching back the army im¬ 
mediately to Thebes. Pelopidas was the firft, who, enter¬ 
ing into the opinion of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, 
and engaged them to take the advantage of the enemy's 
alarm, and to purfue their enterprife, in negle£i of a for¬ 
mality, from the obfervance of which they might juftly be¬ 
lieve themfelves difpenfed by the ftate itfelf, as the fervice 
of the ftate, when founded in juftice, is the fovereign law 
and rule of the people's obedience. 

They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an army of 
feventy thoufand good Coldiers, of which the twelfth part 
were not Thebans. The great reputation of the two gene¬ 
rals was the caufe that all the allies, even without order or 

^ i % 

public decree, obeyed them with refpe&ful filence, and 
marched with entire confidence and courage under their 
command. It was fix hundred years fince the Dorians had 
eftablifhed themfelves at Lacedaemon, and in all that time 
they had never feenan enemy upon their lands; none daring 
till then to fet foot in them, and much lefs to attack their 
.city, though without walls. The Thebans and their allies, 
finding a country hitherto untouched by an enemy, ran 
through it with fire and fword, deftroying and plundering 
as far as the river Eurotas, without any oppofition what- 
foever. 

Parties had been polled to defend fome important paffes. 
Ifcholas, the Spartan, who commanded one of thcfe detach¬ 
ments, diftinguifhed himfelf in a peculiar manner. Find¬ 
ing it impoffible, with his fmall body of troops, to fupport 
the enemy's attack, and thinking it below a Spartan to aban¬ 
don his poll, he fent back the young men, who were of age 
and condition to ferve their country efife£lually, and kept 
none with him but fuch as were advanced in years. With 
thefe devoting himfelf, after the example of Leonidas, to the 
public good, they fold their liyes dear; and after having 
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defended themfelves a long time, and made great ilaughter 
of their enemies, they all periflied to a man. 

Agefilaus a&ed upon this occafion with great addrefs and 
wifdom. He looked upon this irruption of the enemy as 
an impetuous torrent, which it was not only in vain, but 
dangerous to oppofe, whofe rapid courfe would be but of 
fliort duration, and, after fome ravages, fubfide of itfelf. He 
contented himfelf with diftributing his bell troops into the 
middle, and all the moll important parts of the city, ftrorigly 
fecuring all the pofts. He was determined not to quit the 
town, nor to hazard a battle, and perfifted in that refolubion, 
without regard to all the raillery, infults, and menaces of the 
Thebans, who defied him by name, and called upon him to 
come out and defend his country, who had alone been the 
caufeof all its fufferings, in kindling the war. 

But far greater afflictions to Agefilaus were the commo¬ 
tions and disorders excited within the city, the murmurs and 
complaints of the old men, in the higheft affliction and 
defpair, from being witneffes of what they faw, as well as of 
the women, who feemed quite diflraCted with hearing the 
threatening cries of the enemy, and feeing the neighbouring 
country ail on fire, whilft the flames and fmoke, which drove 
altnofl upon them, feemed to denounce a like misfortune to 
themfelves. Whatever courage Agefilaus might exprefs in 
his outward behaviour, he could not fail of being fenfibly 
affefted with fo mournful an objeCt, to which was added, the 
grief of lofing his reputation; who, having found the city in 
the moft flourifhing and potent condition, when he came to 
the government, now faw it fallen to fuch a degree, and all 
its ancient glory loft under him! He was, befides, fecretly 
mortified at fo mournful a contradiftion of a boaft he had 
often made. That no woman of Sparta had everften thefmoke 
of an enemy's camp. 

Whilft he was giving different orders in the city, he was 
informed, that a certain number of mutineers had feized an 
important poft, with a refolution to defend themfelves in it. 
Agefilaus ran immediately thither, and as if lie had been 
entirely unacquainted with their bad defign, he faid to them, 
“ Comrades, it is not there I fent you.” At the fame time 
he pointed to different pofts, to divide them: to which they 
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went, believing their enterprise had not been di (covered'. 
This order, which he gave without emotion, argues a great 
prefence of mind in Agefilaus, and (hows, that in times oi 
trouble it is not proper to fee too much, that the culpable 
may not want time to refleft and repent. He thought it 
more advifable to fuppofe that fmall troop innocent, than to 
Urge them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous enquiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much fwoln by the 
melting of the fnows, and the Thebans found more difficulty 
in pafling it than they expe&ed, as well from the extreme 
coldnefs of the water,. as its rapidity. As Epaminondas 
paffed at the head of his infantry, fome of the Spartans 
ftiowedhim to Agefilaus; who after having attentively con- 
fidered and followed him with his eyes a long time, faid 
only, * Wonderful man! in admiration of the valour that 
could undertake fuch great things. Epaminondas would 
have been glad to have given battle in Sparta, and to have 
erefted a trophy in the midft of it. He did not however 
think proper to attempt the forcing of the city, and not be. 
ing able to induce Agefilaus to quit it, chofe to retire. It 
Would have been difficult for Sparta, without aid, and un¬ 
fortified, to have defended itfelf long againft a vi&orious 
army. But the wife captain, who commanded it, appre¬ 
hended, that he (hould draw upon his hands the whole force 
of Peloponnefus, and (till more, that he Ihould excite the 
jealoufy of the Greeks, who would never have pardoned his 
deftroying fo potent a republic, and pulling out , as Leptinus 
fays, one f the eyes of Greece, as a proof of his (kills. He 
confined himfelf therefore to the glory of having humbled 
the proud, whofe laconic language added new haughtinefs 
to their commands, and of having reduced them to the ne- 
ceflity, as he boafted himfelf, of enlarging their ftyle, and 
lengthening their t monofyllables. At his return he again 
wafted the country. 

s Arid. Rhet. 1. iti. c. to. 

* fl, t v irfiftyfxovos «v0gum/. The Greek cxpredion is not cafy to be 

tranflated. It figmiica, 0 the aflor of great deeds! 

+ The Lacedaemonians fometimes anfwcrcd the moil important difpatches 
by a (ingle nionofyllablc. I J hilip having wrote to them, If / enter your country } 

I Jhall put all to fire and fevordi they replied, If: to fignify they fliould take all 
podible care to put it out of his power* 
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h In this expedition the Thebans rfeinftatedArcadia iiltd 
one body, and took Meflenia from the Spartans, who had 
been in poffeffionof it* very long, after having expelled all 
its inhabitants. It was a country equal in extent to 1 aconia, 
and as fertile as the beft in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants; 
who were difperfed in different regions of Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily, on the firft notice given them, returned with incre¬ 
dible joy; animated by the love of their country, natural to 
all men, and almoft as much as by their hatred of the Spar* 
tans, which the length of time only had increafed. They 
built themfelves a city, which, from the aricieni name, was 
called Meffene. Amongft the bad events of this war, none 
gave the Lacedaemonians more fenfible difpleafure, or rather 
more lively grief; becaufe from immemorial time an irre¬ 
concilable enmity had fabfifted between Sparta and Mef- 
fene, which feemed incapable of being extinguifhed but by 
the final ruin of the one or the other. 

* Polybius reflefts upon an ancient error in the conduft of 
the Meffenians with regard to Sparta, which was the caufe of 
all their misfortunes. This was their too great folicitude 
for the prefent tranquillity, and through an exceffivc love of 
peace, their neglefting the means of making it fate and lull¬ 
ing. Two of the moll powerful ftates of Greece were their 
neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedaemonians. The latter, 
from their firft fettlement in the country, had declared open 
War againft them: the others, on the contrary, always joined 
with them, and entered into all their interefts. But the Mef¬ 
fenians had neither the courage to oppofe their violent and 
irreconcilable enemies with valour and conftaticy, nor the 
prudence to treat with due regard their faithful and affetlion- 
ate allies. When the two ftates were either at war with each 
Other, or carried their arms elfewhcre, the Meffenians, little 
provident for the future, and regarding only their prelent 
repofe, made it a rule with them never to engage in the 
quarrel on either fide, and to obferve an exatt neutrality. 
On fuch conjun&ures they congratulated themfelves upon 
their wifdom and faccefs in preferving their tranquillity, 

h Pauf, ]. iv. p. 267, 268. 1 Polyb. 1 . iv. p. 299, 300. 

J 

* The Mcflemans had been driven out of their country two hundred .and 
cijjhty.fcvcn yean. 
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whilft their neighbours all around them were involved iit 
trouble andconfufion. But this tranquillity was of no long 
duration. The Lacedaemonians, having fubdued their ene-' 
mies, fell upon them with all their forces; and finding them 
unfupported by allies, and incapable of defending tbem- 
felves, they reduced them tQ fubmit, either to the yoke of a 
rigid flavery, or to banifti themfelves from their country. 
And this was feveral times their cafe. They ought to have 
refletted, fays Polybius that as there is nothing more de. 
firable or advantageous than peace, when founded in juftice 
and honour; fo there is nothing more fhameful, and at the 
fame time more pernicious, when attained by bad meafures, 
and.purchafed at the price of liberty. 

4 

* 

Sect. V. The two Tkeban Generals , at their Return , are 
accufed % and abjolved. Sparta implores Aid of the Athe¬ 
nians. The Greeks fend Ambajfadors to Artaxerxes . Cre 
dit of Pelopidas at the Court of Perfia. 

I T might be expe&ed, that the two Theban captains, on 
their return to their country after fuch memorable 
a&ions, fhould have been received with the general applaufe, 
and all the honours that could be conferred upon them. 
Inftead of which, they were both fummoned to anfwer as 
criminals againfl the Hate; in having, contrary to the law, 
whereby they were obliged to refign their command to new 
officers, retained it four months beyond the appointed term; 
during which they had executed in Meffenia, Arcadia, and 
Laconia, all thofe great things we have related. 

A behaviour of this kind is furprifing, and the relation of 
it cannot be read without a fecret indignation: but fuch a 
conduft had a very plaufible foundation. The zealous^ 
afiertors of a liberty lately regained, were apprehenlive that 
the example might prove very pernicious, in authorizing 
fome future magiftrate to maintain himfelf in command be- 
yond the eftablifhed term, and in confequence to turn his 
arms againlt his country. It is not to be doubted, but the 
Romans would have afted in the fame manner; and if they 

i 

# Ejonvn tw Sinaia h) ffgiTr^vror, K«XXjfov ir* HCtift* Xu« , i‘nXff«“ 

Viy ft a no, Kama; SuXti «; ntoyi^i^a, namuy ut^x^oy Hj /SxafrgouTafoy. 
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were fb fevere, to put an officer to death, though viftorious, 
{or giving battle without his general's orders, how would 
they have behaved to a general, who ffiould have continued- 
four months in the fupreme command, contrary to the laws, 
and upon his own authority ? 

k Pelopidas was the firft cited before the tribunal. He 
defended himfelf with lefs force and greatnefs of mind than 
was expe&ed from a man of his chara&er, by nature warm 
and fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, for- 
fook him before the judges. His air and difcourfe, which 
had fomething timid and creeping in it, denoted a man who 
was afraid of death, and did not in the leaft incline the judges 
in his favour, who acquitted him not without difficulty. 
Epaminondas appeared, and fpoke with a quite different air 
and tone. He feemed, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
to charge danger in front without emotion. Inliead.of 
juftifying himfelf, he made a panegyric upon his aftions, and 
repeated, in a lofty ftyle, in what manner he had ravaged 
Laconia, re-eftabliffied Meffenia, and reunited Arcadia in 
one body. He concluded with faying, that he ffiould die 
with pleafure, if the Thebans would renounce the foie glory 
of thofe aftions to him, and declare that he had done them 
by his own authority, and without their participation. All 
the voices were in his favour; and he returned from his 
trial, as he ufed to return from battle, with glory and uni- 
verfal applaufe. Such dignity has true valour, that it in a 
manner feizes the admiration of mankind by force. 

He was by nature defigned for great aftions, and every 
thing he did had an air of grandeur in it. 1 His enemies, 
jealous of his glory, and with defign to affront him, got him 
elefted Tale arch ; an office very unworthy of a perfon of 
his merit. He however thought it no difhonour to him, 
and faid, that he would demonftrate, that * the office did not 
only Jhow the man t but the man the office. He accordingly 
raifed that employment to very great dignity, which before 
confifted in only taking care that the ftreets were kept clean, 
the dirt carried away, and the drains and common fewers in 
good order. 


k Plut, de fui Iaudc. p, 540. 


1 Plat, dc prreccpt.rcip. gcr. p. 8it. 
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m The Lacedaemonians, having every thing to fear from 
an enemy, whom the late iuccefles had rendered ftill more 
haughty and enterprifing than ever, and feeing thetnfelvei 
expofed every moment to a new irruption, had recourfe to 
the Athenians, and fent deputies to them to implore their 
aid. The perfon who fpoke, began with describing in the 
moft pathetic terms the deplorable condition, and extreme 
danger to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the 
infolent haughtinefs of the Thebans, and their ambitious 
views, which tended to nothing lefs than the empire of all 
Greece. He infmuated what Athens in particular had to 
fear, if they were fuflfered to extend their power by the in- 
creafe of allies, who every day went over to their party, and 
augmented their forces* He called to mind the happy times 
in which the ftrift union betwixt Athens and Sparta had pre¬ 
ferred Greece to the equal glory of both ftates; and con¬ 
cluded with faying, how great an addition it would be to the 
Athenian name, to aid a city, its ancient friend and ally, 
which more than once had generoufly facrificed itfelf for 
the common intereft and fafety. 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy advanced 
in his difcourfe, but at the fame time they had not forgot the 
bad treatment which they had fuffered from the Spartans on 
more than one occafion, and efpecially after the defeat of 
Sicily. However, their compaflion of the prefent misfor¬ 
tunes of Sparta carried it againft the fenfe of the former in¬ 
juries, and determined them to affift the Lacedaemonians ‘ 
with all their forces. "Some time after, the deputies of 
feveral ftates being afTetnbled at Athens, a league and con¬ 
federacy was concluded againft the Thebans, conformably 
to the late treaty of Antalcides, and the intention of the 
king of Perfia, who continually made inftances for its exe¬ 
cution. 

° A flight advantage gained by the Spartans over their ene¬ 
mies, raifed them from the dejeftion of fpirit in which they 
had hitherto remained, as it generally happens, when in a 
mortal diftemper, the lcaft glimpfe of a recovery enlivens 
hope, and recalsjoy. Archidamus, foil of Agefilaus, having 

"Xenoph. 1 . vi. p, 609—613. n Ibid. 1 . vii. p. 613—616. 

•Pint, in Agdii, p, 614, 615. Xcnoph, 1 , vii. £.-619, 620. 
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received aid from Dionyfius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, 
put himfeli at the head of his troops, and defeated the Ar¬ 
cadians in a battle, called the battle without tears p, becaufe 
he did not lofe a man, and killed a great number of the 
enemy. The Spartans before had been fo much accuftomed 
to conquer, that they became infenfible to the pleafure of 
vi&cfry: but when the news of this' battle arrived, and they 
faw Archidamus return vi&orious, they could not contain 
their joy, nor keep within the city. His father was the firft 
that went out to meet him, weeping with joy and tender- 
nefs. He was followed by the great officers and magiftrates. 
The crowd of old men and women came down as far as the 
river, lifting up their hands to heaven, and returning thanks 
to the gods,'as if this aftion had obliterated the ffiame of 
Sparta, and they began to fee thofe happy days again, in 
which the Spartan glory and reputation had rifen fo high* 

* 4 Philifcus, who had been fent by the king of Perfia to 
reconcile the Grecian ftates, was arrived at Delphos, whither 
he fummoned their deputies to repair. The god was not 
at all coiifulted in the affair difcuffed in that affembly. 
The Spartans demanded, that Meffene and its inhabitants 
fhould return to their obedience to them. Upon the The¬ 
bans refufal to comply with that demand, the affembiy broke 
up, and Philifcus retired, after having left confiderable fums 
of money with the Lacedaemonians, for levying troops and 
carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its 
Ioffes, was no longer the objeft of the Perfians- fear or jea- 
loufy; but Thebes, victorious and triumphant, gave them 
juft caufe of inquietude. 

r To form a league againft Thebes with greater certainty, 
the allies had fent deputies to the great king. The Thebans 
on their fide dep.uted Pelopidas; an extremely wife choice, 
from the great reputation of the ambaffador, which is no in¬ 
different circumftance in refpeft to the fuccefs of a negoci- 
ation. The battle of Leuftra had fpread his fame into the 
remoteft provinces of Afia. When he arrived at the court, 
and appeared amongft the princes and nobility, they cried 
out in admiration of him, “ This is he who deprived the 

» Diod. I. xv. p. 383. Xenoph. p, 619, Diod. p. 381. 

r Xenoph, 1 . vii. p. 6ao—6aa. Plut, in Pelop. p. 294. 
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Lacedaemonians of their empirfe by fea and land, and reduc¬ 
ed Sparta to confine itfelf between the Eurotas and Tay; 
getus, that not long fince, under its king Agefilaus, threa¬ 
tened no lefs than to invade us in Sufa and Ecbatana. 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleafed with his arrival, paid him 
extraordinary honours, and piqued himfelf upon extolling 
him highly before the lords of his court; in efteem, indeed, 
of his great merit, but much more out of vanity and felft 
love, and to infinuate to his fubje&s, that the greateft and 
moft illuftrious perfons made their court to him, and paid 
homage to his power and good fortune. But after having 
admitted him to audience, and heard his difcourfe, in his 
opinion more nervous than that of the Athenian ambaffadors, 
and more fimple than that of the Lacedaemonians, which was 
faying a great deal, he efteemed him more than ever ; and 
as it is * common with kings, who are but little accuftomed 
to conftraint, he did not diffemble his extreme regard for 
him, and his preference of him to all the reft oi the Grecian 
deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprized the king 
how important it was to the intereft of his crown to proteft 
an infant power, which had never borne arms againft the 
Perfians, and which, in forming a kind of balance between 
Sparta and Athens, might be able to make a ufeful diverfion 
againft thofe republics, the perpetual and irreconcileable 
enemies of Perfia, that had lately coft it fo many lofles and 
inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, was the bell re¬ 
ceived after him; becaufe being paflionately defirous of 
humbling Sparta, and, at the fame time, of pleafing the king, 
he did not appear averfe to the views of Pelopidas. 

The king having prcflfed Pelopidas to explain what fa- 
vours he had to alk of him, he demanded, M That Meffene 
Ihould continue free and exempt from the yoke of Sparta; 
that the Athenian galleys, which were failed to infeft the 
coaft of Boeotia, fhould be recalled, or that war fhould be 
declared againft Athens; that thofe who would not come 
into the league, or march againft fuch as Ihould oppofe it, 
fhould be attacked firft.” All which was decreed, and the 
•'Jhebans declared friends and allies of the king, Leon, 
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Tinmgoras’s colleague, laid, loud enough to be heard by 
Artaxerxes, “ Athens has nothing now to do but to find 
fome other ally.” 

Pelopidas; having obtained all he defired, left the court, 
without accepting any more of the king’s many prefents, 
than what was neceffary to carry home as a token of his 
favour and goodwill; and this aggravated the complaints 
which were made againft the other Grecian ambaffadors, 
who were not fo referved and delicate in point of intereft. 
One of thofe from the Arcadians faid, on his return home, 
that he had feen many flaves at the king 3 s court, but no men. 
*He added, that all his magnificence was no more than vain 
ollentation, and that the fo-much-boafted*Plantain of gold, 
which was valued at fo high a price, had not fhade enough 
under it for a grafshopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the moll 
prefents. He did not only accept of gold and filver, but of a 
magnificent bed, and flaves to make it, the Greeks not feem- 
ing to him expert enough in that office: which Ihows that 
floth and luxury were little in falhion at Athens. He re¬ 
ceived alfo twenty-four cows, with flaves to take care of 
them; as having occafion to drink milk for fome indifpofi- 
tion. Lallly, at his departure, he was carried in a chair to the 
fea-fide, at the king’s expence, who gave four talents + for 
that fervice. His colleague Leon, on their arrival. at 
Athens, accufed him of not having communicated any thing 
to him, and of having joined with Pelopidas in every thing. 
He was brought to a trial in confequence, and condemned 
to fuffer death. 

It does not appear that the acceptance of prefents incenfed 
the Athenians moll again!! Timagoras. For Epicrates, a 
Ample porter, who had been at the Perfian court, and had 
alfo received prefents, having faid in a full affembly, that 
he was of opinion a decree ought to pafs, by which, inftead 
of the nine archons annually defied, nine ambaffadors 
fhould be chofen out of the pooreft of the people, to be fent 
to the king, in order to their being enriched by the voyage; 

* It was a tree of gold, of cxquifite workmanfhip and great value, wbi^n 
people wetu to fee out of curiofity. 

t Four tfioufand crowns. 
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the affembly only laughed, and made a jeft of it. But what 
offended them more was, the Thebans having obtained &1J 
they demanded. In which, fays Plutarch, they did not duly 
confider the great reputation of Pelopidas, nor comprehend 
how much llronger and more^ efficacious that was in per- 
fuading, than all the harangues and rhetorical flouriflies of 
the other ambafladors; efpecially with a prince, accuftomed 
to carefs, and comply with, the ftrongeft, as the Thebans 
undoubtedly were at that time; and who, befides, was not 
forry to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient and mortal 
enemies of his throne. 

Theefteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas were 
not a little augmented by the good fuccefs of this embaffy, 
which had procured the freedom of Greece, and the re- 
eftablifliment of MefTene; and he was extremely applauded 
for his condufi at his return. 

But Theffalia was the theatre where the valour of Peld- 
pidas made the greateft figure, in the expedition of the The¬ 
bans again!! Alexander, tyrant of Pherae. I fball relate it 
entire, and unite in one point of view all which relates to 
that great event, without any other interruption than the 
journey of Pelopidas into Macedonia, to appeafe the trou¬ 
bles of that court. 


Sect. VI. Pelopidas marches againjl Alexander Tyrant of 
Pher<z y and reduces him to Rea/on . He goes to Macedonia , 
to appeafe the Troubles of that Court , and brings Philip to 
Thebes as a Hof age. He returns into Thejfaly , is fixed by 
Treachery , and made a Prifoner . Epaminondas delivers 
him . Pelopidas gains a Vidory againfl the Tyrant , and 
is hilled in the Battle . Extraordinary Honours paid'to his 
Memory . Tragical End of Alexander. 


A. M. 

3634 - 
Ant. J. C 

37 ®* 


t T^HE reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, which 
-A. for many years had lorded it over all Greece, either 
in conjunction or feparately, had infpired fome of their 
neighbours with the defire of fupplanting thofc cities, and 
given birth to the hope of fucceeding them in the pre-erai- 

Xenoph. 1 . vi. p. 579—583, and 598—601. Diod. 1 . xv. 371— 3 * 73 ’ 
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A power-had rifen up in ThelTaly,. which began to 
grpw formidable. Jafon, tyrant of Pherae, had been de¬ 
clared generaliffimo of the Theffalians, by. the confent of 
the people of that province; and it was to his merit, uni- 
verfally known, he owed that dignity. He was at the head 
of an ani>y of above eight thoufand horfe, and twenty 
thousand heavy-armed foot, without reckoning the light— 

Rifled foldiers, and might have undertaken any thing, with 
fuch a body of difeiplined and intrepid troops, who had 
an entire confidence in the valour and conduft of their 
general. But death prevented his defigns. He was affaf- 
finated by perfons who had confpired his deftruflion. 

His two brothers,. Polydorus and Polyphron, were fubfti- 
tuted in his place, the latter of whom killed the other for 
the fake of reigning alone, and was foon after killed himfelf 
by Alexander of Pherae, who feized the tyranny, under the A. M. 
pretence of revenging the death of Polydorus his father. An 3 t 6 j*' c# 
Againft him Pelopidas was fent. . 369. 

As the tyrant made open war againft feveral people of 
Theffaly, and was fecretly intriguing to fubjefl: them all, the 
citizens fent ambaffadors to Thebes to demand troops and a 
general. Epaminondas being employed in Peloponnefus, 
Pelopidas took upon himfelf the charge of this expedition. 

Hefet out forTheffaly with an army, made himfelf mailer 
of Lariffa, and obliged Alexander to make his fubmiflion to 
him. He there endeavoured,, by mild ufage and friendship, 
to change his difpofition, and from a tyrant, to make him 
• become a juft and humane prince; but finding him incorri¬ 
gible, and of unexampled brutality, and hearing new com¬ 
plaints every day of his cruelty, debauched liie, an infatiable 
avarice, he began to treat him with warm reproofs and me¬ 
naces. The tyrant, alarmed at fuch ufage, withdrew fecretly 
with his guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the Theffalians in 
fccurity from any attempts of his, and in good underftand- 
ing with each other, fet out for Macedonia, where his pre¬ 
fence had been defired. 

Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left iffue three legi¬ 
timate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one 
natural fon, called Ptolemy. Alexander reigned but one 
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year, and Was fucceeded by * Perdiccas, with tohotn his 
brother Ptolemy difputed the crown. The two brothers ini 
vited Pelopidas either to be the arbitrator and judge of tlieir 
quarrel, or to efpoufe the fide on which he fliould fee the 
mod right. 

Pelopidas was no fooner arrived, than he put ail end to all 
difputes, and recalled thofe who had been banifhed by either 
party. Having taken Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, and 
thirty other children of the nobleft families of Macedonia* 
for hoftages, he carried them to Thebes; to Ihow the Greeks 
how far the authority of the Thebans extended* from the 
reputation of their arms and an entire confidence in their 
juftice and fidelity. It was this Philip, who was father of 
Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war againft the 
Greeks, to fubjett them to his power. 

The troubles and faftions arofe again in Macedonia fomc 
years after, occafioned by the death of Perdiccas, who was 
killed in a battle. The friends of the deceafed called in 
Pelopidas'. Being defirous to arrive before Ptolemy had 
time, to execute his proje&s, who made new efforts to efta- 
blifh himfelf upon the throne; and not having an army, he 
ratfed fome mercenary troops in hafle, with whom he 
marched againft Ptolemy. When they were near each 
other,-Ptolemy found means to corrupt thofe mercenary 
foldiers by prefents of money, and to bring them over to 
his fide.. At the fame time, awed by the reputation and 
name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his fuperior and 
mailer, had recourfe to careffes and entreaties, and promifed, 
in the raoft folemn manner, to hold the crown only as guar¬ 
dian to the fon of the deceafed, to acknowledge as friends 
and enemies all thofe who were fo to the Thebans; and, in 
fecurity of his engagements, he gave his fon Philoxenus, 
and fifty other children, who were educated with him, as 
hoftages. Thefe Pelopidas fent to Thebes, 

The treachery of the mercenary foldiers ran very much 
in his thoughts. He was informed, that they had fent the 

m • • 

* Plutarch makes this quarrel between Alexander and Ptolemy, which 
cannot agree with Aifchincs’s account (dc FalJ\ Ltgat. p. 400) of the affairs of 
Perdiccas after Alexander’s death, which I fhall relate in the hiftory of Philip* 
As A£fchincs was their eolemporary, 1 thought it proper to fubftitute Perdiccas 
to Alexander. 
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great eft ;paft. of their effefts, with their wives and children 
into the city of * Pharfalus, and conceived that a fair oppor¬ 
tunity for being revenged ol them for their perfidy. s He, 
therefore drew together fome Theffalian troops, and marched 

to Pharfalus, where he was fcarce arrived before Alexander 

» 

the tyrant came againft him with a powerful army. Pelopi- 
das, who had been appointed ambafTador to him, believing 
that he came to juftify himfelf, and to anfwer the com¬ 
plaints of the Thebans, went to him with only Ifmenias in 
his company, without any precaution. He was not ignorant 
of his being an impious wretch, as void of faith as of ho¬ 
nour; but he imagined, that refpeft for Thebes, and regard 
to his dignity and reputation, would prevent him from at¬ 
tempting any thing againft his perfon. He was millaken; 
for the tyrant feeing them alone, and unarmed, made them, 
both prifoners, and feized Pharfalus. 

Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of Pelopidas 
upon this occafion*. There is in the commerce of fociety, 
fays he, certain affurances, and as it were ties, of mutual 
faith, upon which one may reafonably rely: fuch are the 
fanftity of oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered 
as hoftages, and above all, the confiftency of the paft con- 
duft of thofe with whom one treats: when, notwithftanding 
thefe motives for our confidence, we are deceived, it is a 
misfortune, but not a fault: but to truft one’s felf to a 
known traitor, a reputed villain, is certainly an unpardon¬ 
able, inftance of error and temerity. 

y So black a perfidy filled Alexander’s fubjefts with terror 
and diftruft, who very much fufpe&ed, that alter fo flagrant 
an injultice, and fo daring a crime, the tyrant would fpare 
nobody, and would look upon himfelf upon all occafions, 
3nd with all forts of people, as a man in defpair, that needed 
no farther regard to his conduft and aftions. When the 
news was brought to Thebes, the Thebans incenfed at fo 
vile an .jnfult, immediately fent an army into Theflaly; 
and. as they were difpleafed with Epaminondas, upon the 
groundlefs fufpicion of his having been too favourable to 

* Lib. viii. p. 512. I. xv. p. 382, 383. 
r Pint, in Pclop. p. 292, 293. Du>d. 1 . xv. p. 38a, 383. 

• * A city of Theflaly. 
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the Lacedaemonians upon a certain occafion, they nomi¬ 
nated other generals; fo that he ferved in this expedition 
only as a private man. The love of his country and of the 
public good extinguifhed all refentment in the heart of that 
great man, and would not permit him, as is too common, to' 
abandon its fervice through any pique of honour or per- 
fonal difcontent. 

■ The tyrant hcjwever carried Pelopidas to Pherae, and made 
a {how of him to all the world at firft, imagining that fuch a 
treatment would humble his pride and abate his courage. 
But Pelopidas, feeing the inhabitants of Pherze in great con- 
fteroation, perpetually confoled them, advifing them not to 
defpair, and affuring them that it would not be long before 
the tyrant would be punifhed, * He caufed him to be told, 
that it was as imprudent as unjuft to torture and put to death 
every day fo many innocent citizens, that had never done 
him any wrong, and to fpare his life, who, he knew, would 
no fooner be out of his hands, than he would punilhhimas 
his crimes deferved. The tyrant aftonilhed at his greatnefs 
of foul, fent to a{k him why he took fo much pains for 
death? “ It is,” returned the illuftrious prifoner, “that 
thou mayeft perifh the fooner by being ftill more deteftable 
to the gods and men.” 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody ftiould 
fee or fpeak to him. But Thebe, his wife, the daughter of 
J&fon, who had alfo been tyrant of Pherae, having heard of 
the conftancy and courage of Pelopidas from thofe who 
guarded him, had the curiofity to fee and converfe with 
him; and Alexander could not refufe her his permiflion 2 . 
He loved her tenderly, (if a tyrant may be faid to love any 
bocly:) but notwithftanding that tendernefs, he treated her 
very cruelly, and was in perpetual diftruft even of her. 
He never went to her apartment without a Have before him 
with a naked fword in his hand, and fending fomc of his 
guard to fearch every coffer for concealed poinards. 
Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could confide more in 
& flave and a Barbarian, than in his own wife. 

Theb6 therefore defiring to fee Pelopidas, found him in a 
melancholy condition, dreffed in a poor habit, his hair and 

* CU. de Oflfic. 1 . ii. n. aj. 
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beard negle&ed, and void of every thing that might confole 
him in his diftrefs. Not being able to refrain from tears at 
fuch a fight, “ Ah, unfortunate Pelopidas/• faid fhe, “ how 
I lament your poor wife!”—“ No Thebe,” replied he, 
“ it is yourfelf you fhould lament, who can fuffer fuch a 
mon/ter as Alexander without being his prifoner.” Tbofe 
words touched Thebe to the quick; for it was with extreme 
relu&ance fhe bore the tyrant's cruelty, violence, and infa¬ 
mous way of living. Hence going often to fee Pelopidas, 
and frequently bewailing before him the injuries fhe fuf- 
fered, fhe daily conceived new abhorrence for herhufband, 
whilfl hatred and the defire of revenge grew ftrong in her 
heart. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Theffaly, did no¬ 
thing there of any importance, and were obliged, by their 
incapacity and ill conduft, to abandon the country. The 
tyrant purfued them in their retreat, haraffed them fhame- 
fully, and killed abundance of their troops. The whole 
army had been defeated, if the foldiers had not obliged Epa- 
minondas, who ferved as a private man amongft them, to 
take upon him the command. Epaminondas, at the head of 
the cavalry and light-armed foot, ported himfelf in the rear; 
where, fometimes fuftaining the enemy's attacks, and fome- 
times charging them in his turn, he completed the retreat 
with fuccefs, and preferved the Bceotians. The generals 
upon their return were each of them fined ten thoufanrl 
drachmas*, and Epaminondas fubftituted in their place. 
As the public good was his foie view, he overlooked the 
injurious treatment and kind ot affront which he had re¬ 
ceived, and had a full amends in the glory that attended fb 

generous and difinterefted a condu£L 

Some days after he marched at the head of the army into 
ThefTaly; whither his reputation had preceded him. It had 
fpread already both terror and joy through the whole coun¬ 
try; terror amongft the tyrant’s friends, whom the very 
name of Epaminondas difmayed, and joy amongft the peo¬ 
ple, from the affurance of being fpeedily delivered from the 
yoke of the tyranny, and the tyrant punifhed for all his 
crimes. But Epaminondas, preferring tjie fa fay of Pelo- 

* Aboyt 2*51. fterlinjj. 
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pidas to his own glory, inftead of carrying on the .war with 

vigour, as he might have done, chofe rather to protraft it; 

from the apprehenfion, that the tyrant, if reduced to defpair, 

like a wild beaft, would turn his whole rage upon l\is pri- 

foner. For he knew the violence and brutality of his na- 

* 

tare, which would hearken neither to reafon nor judice; and 
that he took delight in burying men alive; that fome he 
covered with the {kins of bears and wild boars, that his dogs 
might tear them in pieces, or he {hot them to death with 
arrows. Thefe were his frequent fports and diverfions. In 
the cities ot Melibcea and Scotufa*, which were in alliance 
with him, he called an aflembly of the citizens, and caufing 
them to be furrounded by his guards, he ordered the throats 
ot all their youth to be cut in his prefence. 

Hearing one day a famous aftor perform a part in the 
Troades of Euripides, he fuddenly went out of the theatre, 
and fent to the a£lor to tell him, not to be under any appre- 
lienfion upon that account; for that his leaving the place 
was not trom any difcontent in regard to him, but becaufe 
he was afhamed to let the citizens fee him weep at the misfor¬ 
tunes of Hercules and Andromache, who had cut fo many 
of their throats without any compaflion. 

Though he was little fufceptible of pity, he was much fo 
of fear at this time. Amazed at the hidden arrival of Epami- 
nondas, and dazzled with the majelly that furryuiuled him, 
he madehalleto difpatch perfons to him with apologies for 
his conduit. Epaminondas could not fuffer that the, Thebans 
fhould make either peace or alliance with fo wicked a man. 
lie only granted him a truce for thirty days, and after hav¬ 
ing got Pelopidas and Ifmenias out of his hands, he retired 
with his troops. 

“Fear is not a mader whofe lefTons make any deep and 
lading imprelfion upon the mind of man. The tyrant of 
Phene foon returned to his natural difpofition. He ruined 
feveral cities of Thedaly, and put garrifons into tliofe of 
Phthia, Achte, and Magnefia. Thofe cities fent deputies to 
Thebes.to demand a fuccour of troops, praying that the 
command !of them might be given to Pelopidas; which was 
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granted. He was upon the point of fetting out, when there 
happened a fudden eclipfe of the fun, by which the city of 
Thebes was darkened at noon day. The dread and con- 
fternation was general. Pelopidas knew very well that this 
accident had nothing more than natural in it; but he did not 
think it proper for him to expofe feven thoufand Thebans 
againft their will, nor to compel them to march in the terror 
and apprehenfion with which he perceived they were feized. 
He therefore gave himfelf to the Theffalians alone, and 
taking with him three hundred horfe, of fuch Thebans and 
ftrangers as would follow him, he departed contrary to. the 
prohibition of the foothfayers, and the opinion of the moll 
wife and judicious. 

He was perfonally incenfed againft Alexander, in refent- 
ment of the injuries he had received from him. What 
Thebe his wife had faid, and he himfelf knew of the general 
difcontent in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of find¬ 
ing great divifions in his court, and an univerfal difpofition 
to revolt. But his ftrongeft motive W'as the beauty and 
grandeur of the aftion in itfelf. For his foie defire and 
ambition was to fhow all Greece, that at the fame time the 
Lacedaemonians fent generals and officers to Dionyfius the 
tyrant, and the Athenians on their part were in a manner 
in the pay of Alexander, to whom they had erefted a ftatue 
of brafs, as to their benefa&or, the Thebans were the only 
people that declared open war againft tyranny, and endea¬ 
voured to exterminate from amongft the Greeks all unjuft 
and violent government. . ^ . 

After having afTembled his army at Fharfalus,,he marched 
againft the tyrant; who being apprized that Pelopidas had 
but few Thebans, and knowing that his o\vn infantry was 
twice as ftrong as that of the Theffalians, advanced to meet 
him. Pelopidas being told by fomebody, that Alexander 
approached with a great army; “ So much the better,” re¬ 
plied he, “ we fhall beat the greater number.” 

Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very high 
and fteep hills, which lay in the midft of the plain. Both 
armies were in motion to feize that poll with their foot, when 
Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to charge that of the enemy. 
The horfe of Pelopidas broke Alexander's, and whilft they 
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purfued them upon the plain, Alexander appeared fiiddenly 
upon the tops of the hills, having outftripped theTheflalians; 
and charging rudely fuch as endeavoured to force thofe 
heights and retrenchments, he killed the foremoft, and re- 
pulfed the others, whom their wounds obliged to give way. 
Pelopidas, feeing this, recalled h is horfe, and giving them 
orders to attack the enemy’s foot, he took his buckler, and 
ran to thofe who fought upon the hills. 

'He prefently made way through his infantry, and paffing 
in a moment from the rear to the front, revived his foldiers 
vigour and courage in fuch a manner, as made the enemies 
believe themfelves attacked by frefh troops. They fup- 
ported two or three charges with great refolution: but find¬ 
ing Pelopidas's infantry continually gained ground, and that 
his cavalry were returned from the purfuit to fupport them, 
they began to give way, and retired (lowly, ftill making head 
in their retreat. Pelopidas, feeing the whole army of the 
enemy from the top of the hills, which, though it was not 
yet aftually put to flight, began to break, and was in great 
diforder, he Hopped for fome time, looking about every 
where for Alexander. 

As'foon as he perceived him upon his right wing, rallying 
and encouraging his mercenary foldiers, he could contain 
himfelf no longer, but fired with that view, and abandoning 
to his foie refentment the care of his life, and the conduft of 
the battle, lie got a great way before his battalions, and ran 
forwards with all his force, calling upon and defying Alex¬ 
ander. The tyrant made no anfwer to his defiance, and not 
daring r t6 wait his coming up, withdrew to hide himfelf 
amongft his guards. That battalion Handing firm for forne 
time, Pelopidas 'broke the firll ranks, and killed the greateft 
part of the guards upon the fpot. The rcfl continuing the 
fight at a diftance, pierced his arms and breafl at length with 
their javelins. The Theflalians, alarmed at the danger in 
which they faw him, made all the hafle they could from the 
tops ot the hill's to his afTHlance; but he was fallen dead 


when they arrived. The infanfry and the Theban horfe, re¬ 
turning to the fight againfl the enemy's main body, put them 
to flight, and i purfued them a great way. The plain was 
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covered with the dead; for more than three thonfand of the 
tyrant’s troops were killed. ' 

This aftion of Pelopidas, though it appears the effefl: of a 
confummate valour, is inexcufable, and has been generally 
condemned, becaufe there is no true valour without wifdom 
and prudence. The greateft courage is cool and fedate. It 
fpares itfelf where it ought, and expofes itfelf when occafion 
makes it neceffary. A general ought to fee every thing, 
and to have every thing in his thoughts. To be in a con*, 
dition to apply the proper remedy on all occafions, he muft 
not precipitate himfelf to the danger of being cut off, and 
of caufing the lofs of his army by his death. 

b Euripides, after having faid in one of his pieces, that it 
is highly glorious for the general of an army to. obtain the 
■viftory by taking care of his own life, adds, “ that if it be 
neceflary for him to die, it muft be when he refigns his life 
into the hands of virtue;” to fignify, that only virtue, not 
paffion, anger, or revenge, has a right over the life of a ge¬ 
neral, and that the firft duty of valour is to preferve him 
who preferves others. 

c It is in this fenfe the faying of Timotheus is fo juft and 
eftirnable. When Chares fhowed the Athenians the wounds 
he had received whilft he was their general, and his ftiield 
pierced through with a pike: “ And for me,” faid Timor 
theus, “ when I befieged Samos, I was much afhamed to fee 
a dart fall very near me, as having expofed myfelf like a 
young man without neceflity, and more than was confiftent 
for the general of fo great an army.” Hannibal certainly 
cannot'be fufpefted of fear, and yet it has been obferved, 
that in the great number of battles which he fought, he 
never received any wound except only at the fiege of Sa- 
guntnm. 

It is therefore not without reafon, that Pelopidas is re¬ 
proached with having facrificed all his other virtues to his 
valour, by fuch a prodigality of his life, and with having 
died rather for himfelf than his country. 

Never was captain more lamented than he. His death 
changed the victory fo lately gained into mourning. A pro¬ 
found filence and univerfal aflli&ion reigned throughout the 

MMut v in Pci cm. p. 317. 1 Ibid. p. 378. 
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whftterhpmy^aa if it had beenentirely (defeated.!' tWhenhis 
bjQ%sPte^dcar»niedTto Thebes, from> evenyncityiby i which it 
pMcffclthftigiopI© tot, alb ages aildrfexesvthe ma^ifl rates' and 

I to *nteel;the bier, and tO'niarblvdni^roGeflipn 
beficwd 4ti ,oicryrtiig>clrown«^ trophies,-landiiarenbur IxaF gold. 
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Mrfc, mateitiTjtheiir.'req!uefl, ; lh at- they mightfo©permitted td 
qeifibjtttte».at their folejeRpen.ee. the obfequiesi of:va general, 
who had devoted himielf lor 1 their prefetvation.;* «andthat 
hfmwhuallK^e^gmilege could. not bei refufed to their grateful 

zeaht viA\ *>ili 

h HibiiiiiiffiraliWas^m^gnificent 5 , efpeci&lly in the fincere af- 
fljBion ofithelFhebans andiTheffalians, For^. fays Plutarch, 
tfeefiextetinalv^orh^iof mourning, and thofe marks of forrow, 

whichi jpny *be \impofed by the public authority upon the 
pdoplft, art not always.certain proofs of their real fentiments. 
Ttetarnwhich flow in private as well as‘public, the regret 
,expjefled equally by great and fmall, the praifes; given by 
thejgenferal'and unanimous voice to-a perfon who is no 
Imoveyjarid fro*n' whom -nothing further is expe&ed, are an 
evidence ! not to^be queftioned, and-an homage never paid 
butitb->virtue,-:i'Such were theobfequies of Pelopidas, and, 
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•iftrrtn^ Opinion, ^nothing* inore great and magnificent could 
bemtdgined. 
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mTflh'ebds^wasnot contented with lamenting Pelopidas, but 
refotoedto avenge him. A fmall array, of feven thoufand 
foot and feven hundred horfe, was immediately fent againll 
Alexander;- 'The tyrant, who had not yet recovered the 
terror of his defeat, was in no condition to defend himfelf. 
He was obliged to reflore to the Thelfalians the cities he 
had taken from them, to give the Magnefians, Phthians, and 
Achaeans, their liberty, to withdraw his garrifons from their 
country, and to fwear that he would always obey the The¬ 
bans, and march, at their orders, againll all their enemies. 

Such a punilhment was very gentle. Nor, fays Plutarch, 
did it appear fufficicnt to the gods, or proportioned to his 
crimes; they had referved one for him worthy of a tyrant. 
Thebe, his wife, who faw with horror and dctellation the 
cruelty and perfidy of her hufbaud, and had not forgot the 
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leffons anH advice which Pelopidas had giverl1ier;'whilft m 
prifon,'entered into a confpiracy with her* three brother CO 
till him.: :The tyrant’s whole palace was full of guards; who 
kept)watch>inItheinight;: but he.placed little confidence in" 
themy and ashislife was in fome fort in their hands* he feared 
them the moft df ali men. He lay in a high chamber;to which 
he afoendedhy a ladder that was:drawn up after.hisiehtrahce." 
Near this.chamber a greatidog was :chained to guard dt; , tie 
was?exceeding; fierce,; and knew- nobody but his * imaft&r; 
Thebe, and the have who fed him;. ■ • ; " • !; w v o b,»rf < i{«v> 
it The time pitched: upon for the execution of thejplothemg 
arrived, Thebe fhut up her brothers, during the day-tihie^ 
in an apartment/near the tyrant’s;* When he entered: H at 
night, as: he wasrfull of meat;and wine, he fell (into a deejS 
jleep immediately. Thebe went out prefentiyi rafter* .and 
ordered the {lave to take away the dog, that he might not 
difturb her hufband-V repofe; and left the ladder fhould 
make a noife when her brothers came up by it, Ihe cover¬ 
ed-the fteps:of it with wool. All things ; being thus pre¬ 
pared, {he made hen brothers afcend, armed with daggers;; 
•who, when they came to the door, were feized with:terror^ 
and would go no further.. Thebe, quite out of her wit$ 9 < 


threatened to awake the tyrant if they did not proceed im-; 
mediately, and to difcover the plot to him. Their fhame 
and fear reanimated them ; fhe made them enter, led them 
to the bed, and held the lamp herfelf, whiift they killed him 
.with repeated wounds. The news of his death was imme~ 
diately fpread through the city. His dead body was ex- 
pofed to all forts of outrages, trampled under foot by the 
people, and given for a prey to the dogs and vultures; a 

juft reward for his violent opprelhons and deteftable cru¬ 
elties. 
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S^bt. VH. ' Epaminondas is chofen Central of the The- 
1 r 'hctris :' tii^ftcdnd Attempt againjl Sparta . His celebrated 
' VtBory'ut 'Mantinea. HisDeatk andChara8.tr . 

• .;! in- ■ I ’ ' ' 


HE extraordinary profperity of Thebes was no*fmatl 



. - ?'fcibjfe£i of alarm'to the neighbouring Hates. Every 

thing* was' at that’time dn motion in Greece. A new war 
hadwfprung up between'the Arcadians and the Eleans, 
which had occafioned another between the Arcadians them- 
feives. l> The people.ofiTegea had called in the Thebans to 
their aid,and thofe of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. 
There were befides feveral other allies on each fide. The 
former gave Epatninondas the command of their troops, 
who immediately‘entered Arcadia, and encamped atTegea, 
with; defign to attack the.Mantineans, who. had quitted their 
alliance with Thebes;?to attach themfelves to Sparta. 

• Being in formed that Agefilaus had begun his march with 
his army, and advanced towards Mantinea; he formed an en* 
terprife, which, he believed, would immortalize his name* 
and. entirely reduce the power of the enemy. He left Tegea 
in the ni^htwith his army, unknown to the Mantineans, and 
nlarched' dire&Iy to Sparta’by a different rout from that of 
Agefilaus* 1 He woulchundoubtedly have taken the city by 
furprife, as it-had neither walls, defence, nor troops: but, 
happily for Spartal, a Grfetan having made all pofiible hafte to 
apprize Agefilaus of his defign, he immediately difpatched 
One of his horfe to advife the city of the danger that threat¬ 
ened it, and arrived there foon after in perfon. 

He had fcarce entered the town, when the Thebans were 
feen palling the Eurotas, and coming on againft the city. 
Epaminondas, who perceived that his defign was difeovered, 
thought it incumbent on him not to retire without feme 
attempt. He c therefore made his troops advance, and mak¬ 
ing ule of valour infiead of llratagem, he attacked the city 
at feveral quarters, penetrated as far as the public place, and 
feized that part of Sparta which lay upon the fide of the ri¬ 
ver. Agefilaus made head every where, and defended him- 

* Xcnoph. 1 . vii. p. 642- 644. Pint, in Agcfit. p. 615. Diod. p. 391, 39*. 

■ Polvb. 1 , ix. p. 54G, 
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felf with much more valour than could be expefted from 
his years. He faw well, that it was not now a time, as be* 
fore, to fpare himfelf, and to aft only upon the defenfive* but 
that he had need of all his courage and 
with all the vigour of defpair; means which he had never* 
ufed, nor placed his confidence in before, but which heferrl- 
ployed with great fuccefs in the prefent dangerous errter- 
gency. . For by. this happy defpair and prudent audacity, he, 
in a manner, fnatched the city out of the hands of Epatni- 
nondas. His fon Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan 
youth, behaved with incredible valour wherever the danger 
was greateft, and with his fmall troop flopped the enemy, 
and made head againft them on all fides. - • • ■ 1 > 

. A young Spartan, named Ifadas, diflinguifhed himfelf par* 
ticularly in this aftion. He was very handfome in the fac^ t 
perfeftly well fhaped, of an advantageous ftature, and.itv the 
flower of his youth. He had neither armour nor clothes up¬ 
on! his body, which {hone with oil, and held a fpear in one 
hand and a fword in the other. In this condition he quitted 
his houfe with the utmoft eagernefs, and breaking through 
the prefs of the Spartans that fought-, he threw himfelf upon 
thecnemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all 
at his feet who oppofed him, without receiving any-hurt 
himfelf. Whether the enemy were difmayed at fo aftoTiiflii* 
ing a,fight, or, fays Plutarch, the gods took pleafure in -pre- 
ferving> him upon account of his extraordinary valour. It 
is faid, the Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle in 
honour of his exploits, but afterwards fined him a thoufand 
drachmas f , for having expofed himfelf to fo great a danger 
without arms. 

Epaminondas, having failed of his aim, forefeeing that 
tl^e Arcadians would certainly haflen to the relief of Sparta, 
not being willing to have them with all the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian forces upon his hands at the fame time, he returned 
with expedition to Tegea. The Lacedaemonians and Athe¬ 
nians, with their allies, followed him clofe in the rear. 

8 The general, confidering his command was upon the 
point ot expiring, that if he did not fight, his reputation 
might fulfer extremely, and that, immediately after his re- 

f Five hundred livres. * Xcnoph. 1 . vii. p. 645—647. 


daring, and to fight 
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fcjreaftj ihe'enemy w&uidi fall' upon the .Theban allies, and 


entirely ruin them, he'gave orders tdhistroops to hold them* 
fei^esdn readinefsi fop battle; / > * v:. 

-The, Greeks’ had taever fought amonglbthemfelveS'with 


<f$orh numerous armiesv 1 The* Lacedaemonians confifted of 


rftbre than* twenty thoufand- foot and'two thoufand horfe; 
thfe Thdbans* of thirty thoufand*.foot j and three thoufand 
hHt feJ> HJp'on>the right wing of the former + the Mantineans, 
J^imadikn's,^and.iLacedasmonians, were polled in one line; 
the Eleans and Achaeans/ who were* the weakeft of their 
Ibroopgj had the centres and the Athenians alone compofed 
the left wing, * In the other army,: the Thebans and Arca¬ 
dians were on the left, the Argives on the right, and the 
other allies in-the centre. The cavalry on each fide were 
difpofed in the wings- 1 

; The Theban general marched in the fame order of battle, 
in* which he intended to fight, that he might not be obliged, 
when he came up. with the enemy* to lofe, in the difpofition 
of his army/ a tim^which cannot be too much faved in great 
jenterprifes. • . ... 

♦-..He* did not march direftly, and with his front to the ene- 
myi but in a column- upon the hills with his left wing fore- 
jnoft,uas if he did not. intend‘to 1 fight that day. When 
h$ was over againft. them, at a quarter of a, league’s dif- 
tance* he made his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if 
he defigned to encamp there.' The enemy, in effe£l, were 
deceived by that Hand, and reckoning no longer upon a bat¬ 
tle, they quitted their arms, difperfed themfelves about the 
camp, and fuffered that ardour to extinguifh, which the near 
approach of a battle is wont to kindle in the hearts of the 
folders. 

Epaminondas, however, by fuddcnly wheeling his troops 
to the right, having changed his column into a line, and 
having drawn out the choice troops, whom he had exprefsly 
polled in front upon his march, he made them double their 
files upon the front of his left wing, to add to its llrcngth, 
and to put it into a condition to attack in a point the Lace- 
daemonian phalanx, which, by the movement he had made, 
faced it dircttly. He ordered the centre-and right wing of 
his army to move very (low, and to halt before they came 
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up with the enemy, that he might ndt hazards the # e^ent:P-£ 
the battle upon troops, of which he had no great opinion,' > n * 
He expected to decide the viftory by that body «of chofen 
troops, which he commanded in perfon, :and which he had 
formed in a column vto attack the enemy in a - pointr lfkera 
galley, fays .Xenophon. He afTtired himfelf,' that it be 
could penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, in which the 
enemy’s principal force confided; he Ihould not. fihd it di/lfr* 
cult to rout the reft of their army, by charging upon theHgfet 
and left with his vifilorious troops. -o,. W -vh 

But that he might prevent .the Athenians, in the left wing 
from coming to the fupport of their right againfthis intend¬ 
ed attack, 1 he made a detachment of his horfe; and foot ad- 
vance out of the line, and polled them upon the riling 
ground, in a readinefs to flank the Athenians, as well to co¬ 
ver his right, as to alarm them, and give them reafon to 
apprehend being :taken in flank and rear .themfelves, if they 
advanced to fullain; their right. 

. After having difpofed his whole army in this manner, he 
moved on to charge the enemy with the whole weight of his 
column. They were ftrangely; furprifed when they; faw 
Epaminondas advance towards them in this order, and re¬ 
fumed their arms, bridled their horfes, and made all ithe 
hafte they could to their ranks. 

Whilft Epaminondas marched againft the enemy, the ca¬ 
valry that covered his flank on the left^the bell at that time in 
Greece, entirely compofed of Thebans and Theffalians, had 
orders to attack the enemy’s horfe. The Theban general, 
whom nothing efcaped, had artfully beftowed bowmen, 
flingers, and dartmen, in the intervals of his horfe, in order 
to begin the diforder of the enemy’s cavalry, by a previous 
difeharge of alhower of arrows, ftohes, and javelins, upon 
them. The other army had neglefted to take the fame pre¬ 
caution, and had made another fault, not lefs confiderable, 
in giving as much depth to the fquadrons, as if they had been 
a phalanx. By this means, their horfe were incapable of 
fupporting long the charge of the Thebans. After having 
made feverel ineffe£tual attacks with great lofs, they were 
obliged to retire behind their infantry. 
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In-the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of foot, 
had charged the Lacedaemonian phalanx. The troops fought 
on 1 both'Tides with incredible ardour; both the Thebans 
and Lacedaemonians being refolved to perifh rather than 
yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They began by fight¬ 
ing with the fpear, and thofe firft arms being foon broken in 
the fury of the combat, they charged each other fword in 
hand'. The refiftance was equally obftinate, and the flaughter 
very great on both Tides. The troops defpifing danger, and 
defiring only to didinguifh themfelves by the greatneTs of 
their afiions,' chofe rather to die in their ranks than to lofe 
a ftep of their ground;: 

The furious flaughter on both Tides having continued a 
great while without the vi&ory’s inclining to either, Epami¬ 
nondas, to force it to declare tor him, thought it his duty to 
make an extraordinary effort in perfon, without regard to the 
danger of his own life. He formed, therefore, a troop of 
the braved and molt determinate about him, and putting, 
himfelf at the head of them,’ he made a vigorous charge 
upon the enemy, where the battle was mod warm, and 
wounded the general of the Lacedaemonians with the fird 
javelin he threw. His troop, by his example, having 
wounded or killed all that dood in their way, broke and pe¬ 
netrated the phalanx. The Lacedaemonians, difmayed by 
the prefence of Epaminondas, and overpowered by the 
weight of that intrepid party, were reduced to give ground. 
The grofs of the Theban troops, animated by their general’s 
example and fuccefs, drove back the enemy upon his right 
and left, and made a great flaughter of them. But fome 
troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas aban¬ 
doned himfelf too much to his ardour, fuddenly rallied, and, 
returning to the fight, charged him with a fhower of javelins. 
Whild he kept off part of thofe darts, (hunned fome of 
them, fenced off others, and was fighting with the mod he¬ 
roic valour, to affure the vi&ory to his army, a Spartan, 
named Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound with a javelin 
in the bread acrofs his cuirafs. The wood of the javelin 
being broken off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, 
the torment was infupportable, and he fell immediately* 
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The battle began around him with new fury, the one fide 
ufing their utmoft endeavours to take him alive, and the other 
to fave him. The Thebans gained their point at laft, and 
carried him off, after having put the enemy to flight. They 
did not purfue them far, and returning immediately, content¬ 
ed themfelves with remaining mailers of the field and -of the 
dead, without making any advantage of their victory, or 
undertaking any thing further, as if they flayed for the orders 
of their general. 

The cavalry, difmayed by the accident of Epaminondas, 
whom they believed to be dead, and Teeming rather van- 
quilhed than viftorious, negletled to purfue their fuccefs in 
the fame manner, and returned to their former poll. 

. Whilll this parted on the left wing of the Thebans, the 
Athenian horfe attacked their cavalry on the right. But as 
the latter, befides the fuperiority of number, had the ad¬ 
vantage of being feconded by the light infantry polled in 
their intervals, they charged the Athenians rudely, and hav- 
ing galled them extremely with their darts, they were broken 
and obliged to fly. After having difperfed and repulfed 
them in this manner, inftead of purfuing them, they thought* 
proper to turn their arms againft the Athenian foot, which 
they took in flank, put into diforder, and puflied with great 
vigour. Juft as they were ready to turn tail, the general of 
the Elean cavalry, who commanded a body of referve, 
feeing the danger of that phalanx, came upon the fpur to its 
relief, charged the Theban horfe, who expe&ed nothing fo 
little, forced them to retreat, and regained from them their 
advantage. At the fame time, the Athenian cavalry, which 
had been routed at firft, finding they were not purfued, ral¬ 
lied themfelves, and inftead of going to the aflillance of their 
foot, which was roughly handled, they attacked the detach¬ 
ment polled by the Thebans upon the heights, without the 
line, and put it to the fword. 

After thefe different movements, and this alternative of 
iofles and advantages, the troops on both (ides flood ftill and 
relied upon their arms, and the trumpets of the two armies, 
as if by confent, founded the retreat at the fame time. Each 
party pretended to the vifitory, and erefted a trophy; the 
Thebans, becaufe they had defeated the right wing, and re- 

3 
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maihed matters of the field of battle; the Athenians, becaufe 
they had cut the detachment in pieces. And from this point 
of honour, both fides refufed at firft to afk leave to bury their' 
dead, which, with the ancients, was con felling their defeat. 
The Lacedaemonians, however, fent firft to demand that* 
permiflion; after which, the reft had no thoughts but of 
paying the laft duties to the flain. 

. Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea. 
Xenophon, in his relation of it, recommends, the difpofition. 
of the Theban troops, and the order of battle to the reader’s 
attention, which; he defcribes as a man of knowledge and' 
experience in the art of war. And Monfieur Follard, who. 
juftly looks upon Epaminondas as one of the greateft generals. 
Greece ever produced, in his defcription of the fame battle, 
ventures to call it the matter-piece of that great captain. 

. Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The fur- 
geons, after having examined the wound, declared that he 
would expire as foofi as the head of the dart was drawn out of 
it. Thofe words gave all that were prefent the utmoft forrow 
and afflifition, who were inconfolable on feeing fo great a 
man about to die, and to die without iflue. For him, the 
only concern he exprefled, was about his arms, and the 
Jfuccefs of the battle. When they fhowed him his fhield,' 
and allured him that the Thebans had gained the vittory ;* 
turning towards his friends with a calm and ferene air;' 
“ Do not regard,” faid he, “ this day as the end of my life, 
but as the beginning of my happinefs, and the completion of 
my glory. I leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta hum¬ 
bled, and Greece delivered from the yoke of fervitude. For 
the. reft, I do not reckon that I die without ifiue; Leu&ra 
and Mantinea are two illuftrious daughters, that will not 
fail to keep my name alive, and to tranfmit it to pofterity.” 
Having fpoken to this effeft, he drew the head of the javelin 
out of his wound, and expired. 

It may be truly faid, that the Theban power expired with 
this great man; whom Cicero* feems to rank above all 
the illuftrious men Greece ever produced, t Juftin is of 

* Epaminondas, princeps y mto judicio , Gracia . Acad. QujcO. 1. i. n. 4, 

1 A/am ficuti tdo> fi primam aciern prafrcgtris , rcligvd fcrro vim noccndi fujfuk - 
ris i fa illo v(tut mucronc tcli abiato ducc Tkbanorum> rci quoquc putlica vires hcbitat* 

/unit 
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tff&femfeJ opinion, When he fays, That as a dart is%6*lbiJf^r r< 
iii^a' Uohditioh to Ground when the point of it is bluilied^ 
fd THeb'es,* after having loft its general, was no longer foV^ 
mid able to ( 'it s'enemies, and its powerfeemed toharefdft^ 
its^dge,' 'arid to he annihilated by the death of EpatnirioAdas/ 
Befoffe^iim, that city was not diftinguilhed by ariy menlofablei 
aftion, and afterwards, it was not famous for itVvirtuei-bufc - 
misfortunes, till it funk into its original obfcurity f fo'that 
it faw its glory take birth, and expire with this gfe^4iiah/ 

- It has been * doubted whether he was ; a mdre : e^AeHehf 

< < 

captain or good man. He. fought not power’ for fiiftifelf' 
but for his country; and was fo perfeftly vbid?of ; felf-ihte^ : 
reft, that, at his death, he was not worth the expenses 1 
funeral. Truly a philofopher, and poor out of taffeylfe^ 
defpifed riches, without affefting' any reputation ffdm 1 tHat “ 


Juftin 




as little-as he did money. It was always againft his will that i 
commands were conferred upon him, and he behaved hiirf* 
felf in them in fuch a manner, as did more honour to ' dig- 


•- • 1 : I ; 


nitifes, than dignities to him. 

^Though poor himfelf, and without any eftate, J his very 
poverty, by drawing upon him the efteem and corifidence'bf' 
thfe 1 ridh, gave him the ‘opportunity of doing good to others. 5 
One of his friends being in great neceflity, Epaminondas 
ferit him id! a very rich citizen, with orders to afk him for 
a ; thoufand crowns h * in his name. That rich man coming 
to his houfe, to know his motives for direfting his friend 
to him upon fuch an errand; "‘Why,” replied Epami¬ 
nondas, " it isbecaufe this honeft man is in want, and you 
are rich+.” 


/unit ut non tarn ilium amifjfe , quam cum illo omncs intcriijfe viderentur. Nam neque 
huyc ante ducem ullum mcmorabile helium gejfere , nee pojlea virtutibus , fed cladibus in- 
Jignes facres ut manifcjlm fit, patriae gloriam ct natam tt extinflum cum eo fuijfc* 
Juitin, 1. vi. c. 8. 

A talent. 1 Plut. de praecept. reipub. ger. p. 8og. 

. * Fait incertum, vir mclior an dux ejfct. Nam imperium non fibi femperfed patriae 
qua-fivit; et pecuniae adco parcus fuit, ut fumptus funeri defuerit . Gloriq'qucquc non 
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< • + On t/TOf-wv mm; tfi yv it irXvju;, 
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He had * cultivated thole generous and noble fentiments 
inhimfelf by the ftudy of polite learning and philofophy, 
which he had made his ufual employment and foie delight 
from his earlieft infancy; fo that it was furprifing, and a 
queftion frequently afked, how and at what time, it was pof- 
fible for a man, always bufy amongft books, to attain, or 
father feize the knowledge of the art military in fo great a 
degree of perfeftion. Fond of teifure, which he devoted to 
the ftudy of philofophy, his darling paflion, he fhunned pub¬ 
lic. employments* and made no interefts but to exclude him- 
felf from them. His moderation concealed him fo well, 
that he lived obfcure and almoft unknown. His merit how¬ 
ever difcovered him. He was taken, from his folitude by 
force, to be placed at the head of armies; and he.demon* 
ftrated that philofophy, though generally in contempt with 
thofe who afpire at the glory of arras, is wonderfully ufeful 
in forming heroes. For befides its being a greht advance 
towards conquering the enemy, to know how to conquer 
one’s felf, in this fchool + anciently were taught the great 
maxims of true policy, the rules of every kind of duty, the 
motives for a due difcharge of them, what we owe our 
Country, the right ufe of authority, wherein true courage 
confrfts: in a wOrdj the qualities that form the good citi¬ 
zen, ftatefman, and great captain. 

He poflefled all the orhaments of the mind: he had thfe 
talent of fpifeaking in perfeftkm, and was well verfed in the 
'moll ftiblime feiehces. But a inodeft referve threw a veil 
over all thofe excellent cjualities, which ftill augmented 
the\r value, and of which, he knew not what it was to be 
oftentatious. Spintharus, in giving his chara&er, faid> 
16 k that he never had met with a man who knew more, and 
fpoke lefs.” 

It may be laid therefore of Epaminondas, that he falfi* 
ficd the proverb, which treated the Boeotians as grofs and 


k Plut. dc audit, p. 39. 

* Jam liierarum Jludium t jam philofophia do fir in a tanta , ut mirabilc vidcretur t unde 
tarn injignis militia feitntja homini intei (iteras nato . Justin. 

A 

+ The works of Plato, Xenophon, and Aiiftotl?, arc proofs of this. 
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ftupid. This was their common * chara&eriftic, and was 
imputed to the grofs air of the country, as the Athenian de¬ 
licacy of tafte was attributed to the fubtlety of the air they 
breathed. Horace fays, that to judge of Alexander from 

w 

his bad tafte of poetry, one would fwear him a true Boeotian. 



* 

Bceotum in crajfo jurares aere nattim. Epift. i. 1. 2 . 

In thick Boeotian air you’d fwear him born. 

♦- 

When Akibiades was reproached with having little inclina¬ 
tion for mufic, he thought fit to make this excufe: “ It is for 
Thebans t to fingas they do, who know not how to fpeak.” 
Pindar and Plutarch, who had very little of the foil in 
them, and who are proofs that genius is of all nations, do 
themfelves condemn the ftupidity of their countrymen. 
•Epaminondas did honour to his country, not only by the 
greatnefs of his military exploits, but by that fort of merit, 
which refults from elevation of genius, and the ftudy of 
fcience. 

I fliall conclude his portrait and chara&er with a circum- 
ftknfce, that gives place in nothing to all his other excellen¬ 
cies, and which may in feme fenfe be preferred to them, as it 
fexpreffes a good heart, and a tender and fenfible fpirit,; 
qualities very rare amongft the great, but infinitely more 
eftimable than all thofe fplendid attributes, which the vulgar 
Of mankind commonly gaze at with admiration, and feem 
almoft the only objefts worthy either of being imitated or 
Envied* The viftory at Leuftra had drawn the eyes and ad¬ 
miration of all the neighbouring people upon Epaminondas, 
who looked upon him as the fupport and reftorer of Thebes, 
as the triumphant conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all 
Greece; in a word, as the greateft man, and the moil excel¬ 
lent .captain that ever was in the world. In the midft of this 
utiiverfal applaufe, fo capable of making the general of an 
army forget the man for the viftor, Epaminondas, little fen¬ 
fible to fo affefting and fo deferved a glory, “ 1 My joy/* 

1 Pint, in Coriol, p. 215. 

*' Inter locorum natural quantum interfity videmus—Athcnis tenue calum , ex quo acu- 
tiorcsctium putantur Mici; crajfum Thebis , itaqut pingucs Thcbani. Cic, dc JFato, 

n. 7. 


+ They were great muftcions. 
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faid*he, u arifes from my fenfe of That, which the news of 
my viftory will give my father and my mother/’ 

Nothing in hiftory feems fo valuable to me as fuch fenti- 
xnents, which do honour to human nature, and proceed 
from a heart, which neither falfe glory, nor falfe greatnefs 
have corrupted. I confefs it is with grief I fee thefe noble 
fentiments daily expire amongft us, efpecially in perfons 
whofe birth and rank raife them above others, who, too 
frequently, are neither good fathers, good fons,- good huf* 
bands, nor good friends, and who would think it a difgrace 
to them to exprefs for a father and mother the tender regard, 
of which we have here fo fine an example from a pagan. 

Until Epaminondas’s time* two cities had exercifed alter¬ 
nately a kind of empire over all Greece* The juftice and 
moderation of Sparta had at firft acquired it a diftinguilhed 
pre-eminence, which the pride and haughtinefs of its ge¬ 
nerals, and efpecially of Paufanias, foon loft it. The Athe-. 
nians, until the Peloponnefian war, held the firft rank, but 
in a manner fcarce difcernible in any other refpeft, than 
-their care in acquitting themfelves worthily, and in giving 
their inferiors juft reafon to believe themfelves their equals. 
They judged at that time, and very juftly, that the true me¬ 
thod of commanding, and of continuing their power, was 
to evidence their fuperiority only by fervices and benefac¬ 
tions* Thofe times, fo glorious for Athens, were of about 
forty-five years continuance, and they retained a part of. that 
pre-eminence during the twenty-feven years of the Pelo¬ 
ponnefian war, which make in all the feventy-two, or fe- 
venty-three years, which Demofthenes gives to the dura¬ 
tion of their empire m : but for this latter fpace of time, the 
Greeks, difgufted by the haughtinefs of Athens, received 
no laws from that city without relu&ance. Hence the La¬ 
cedaemonians became again the arbiters of Greece, and 
continued fo from the time Ly fander made himfelf matter of 
Athens, until the firft war undertaken by the Athenians 
after their re-eftablifhment by Conon, to withdraw them¬ 
felves and the reft of the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, 
which was now grown more infolent than ever. At length, 
Thebes difputed the fupremacy, and, by the exalted merit oi 

m Demoft. Philip, iii, p. 89. 
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i fingfe man, faw itfelf at the head of all Greece. But that 
glorious condition was of no long continuance, and the death 
of Epaminondas, as we have already obferved, plunged it 
again into the obfcurity in which he found it. 

Demofthenes remarks, in the paflage above cited, that 
the pre-eminence granted voluntarily either to Sparta or 
Athens, was a pre-eminence of honour, not of dominion, 
and that the intent of Greece was to preferve a kind of 
equality and independence in the other cities. Hence, fays 
he, when the governing city attempted to afcribe to itfelf 
what did not belong to it, and aimed at any innovations 
contrary to the rules of juftice, and eflablifhed cuflom, all 
the Greeks thought themfelves obliged to have recourfe to 
arms, and without any motive of perfonal difcontent, to 
efpoufe with ardour the caufe of the injured. 

I {hall add here another very judicious refle&ion from 
Polybius n . He attributes the wi fe conduft of the Athenians, 
in the times I fpeak of, to the ability of the generals, who 
were then at the head of their affairs; and he makes ufe of a 
comparifon, which explains, not unhappily the charafier of 
that people. A veffel without a mafter, fays he, is expofed 
to great dangers, when every one infifts upon its being 
{leered according to his opinion, and will comply with no 
other meafures. If then a rude florin attacks it, the com¬ 
mon danger conciliates and unites them; they abandon 
themfelves to the pilots {kill, and all the rowers doing their 
duty, the fhip is faved and in a Hate of fecurity. But if the 
tempeft ceafes, and when the weather grows calm again, 
thedifcord of the mariners revives; if they will hearken no 
longer to the pilot, and fome are for continuing their 
voyage, whilft others refolve to flop in the midfl: of the 
courfe; if on one fide they loofe their fails, and furl them 
on the other; it often happens, that after having efcaped the 
molt violent ftorms, they are (hipwrecked even in the port. 
This, fays Polybius, is a natural image of the Athenian re¬ 
public. As long as it fuffered itfelf to be guided by the wife 
counfels of an Ariftides, aThemiftocles, a Pericles, it came 
off viftorious from the greateft dangers. But profperity 
Minded and ruined it; following no longer any thing but 

n Polyb. 1, vii. p. 488. 
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caprice, and being become too infolent to be advifed or 
governed, it plunged itfelf into, the greateft misfortunes. 


Sect. VIII. Death of Evagoras King of Salamin. Nu 
codes his Son fucceeds him . Admirable Charafler of that 
Prince . 


A. M. 

3630 - 
Ant. J. C. 

374 - 


° f J^HE third year of the xoift Olympiad, foon after the 
JL Thebans had deftroyed Plataea and Thefpise, as has 
beenobferved before, Evagoras, king of Salamin in the ifle 
of Cyprus, of whom much has been faid in the preceding 
volume, was affaflinated by one of his eunuchs. His fon 
Nicocles fucceeded him. He had a fine model before him 
in the perfon of his father: and he feemed to make it his 
duty to be entirely intent upon treading in his ftepsr. 
When he took poffeffion of the throne, he found the pub¬ 
lic treafures entirely exhaufted, by the great expences his 
father had been obliged to be at in the long war between 
him and the king of Perfia. He knew that the generality of 
princes, upon like occafions, thought every means juft for 
the re-eftablifhment of their affairs; but for him, he afted 
upon different principles. In his reign there was no talk 
of banifhment, taxes, and confifcation of eftates. The pub¬ 
lic felicity was his foie objeft, and juftice his favourite vir¬ 
tue. He difcharged the debts of the ftate gradually, not by 
cruftiing the people with exceffive impofts, but by re¬ 
trenching all unneceffary expences, and by ufing a wife 
ceconomy in the adminiftration of his revenue. “ * I am 
allured,” faid he, “ that no citizen can complain that I have 
done him the leaft wrong, and I have the fatisfaftjon to 
know, that I have enriched many with an unfparisg hand.” 
He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might be 
permitted in a prince, and that it was glorious for him to 
have it in his’power to make his fubjefls fuch a defiance. 

r He piqued himfclf alfo in particular upon another vir¬ 
tue, which is the more admirable in princes, as very uncom¬ 
mon in their fortune; I mean temperance. It is molt amia¬ 
ble, but very difficult, in an age and a fortune, to which 


p IFocrat. in NicoJ. p. 64. 


0 Diod. 1. xv. p. 363. 

* Ibid. p. 65, 66* 


r Ibid. p. 67. 
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*very thing is lawful, and wherein pleafure, armed with all 
^^1 o n s, is continually lying in ambufh for a 
young prince, and preventing his defires, to make a long re- 
fiflance againft the violence and infinuation of her foft 
affaults. Nicocles gloried in having never known any wo¬ 
man befides his wife during his reign, and was amazed that 
all other contra&s of civil fociety {hould be treated with due 
regard, whilft that of marriage, the moil facred and in¬ 
violable of obligations, was broke through with impunity; 
and that men {hould not blufh to commit an infidelity in 
refpeft to their wives, of which fhould their wives be 

m 

guilty, it would throw them into the utmofl anguifh and 
defpair. 

% 

What I have faid of the juftice and temperance of Nico¬ 
cles, Ifocrates puts into that prince’s own mouth; and it is 
not probable that he fhould make him fpeak in fucli a man¬ 
ner, if his conduct had not agreed with fucli fentiments. It 
is in a difcourfe, fuppofed to be addreffed by that king to 
his people, wherein he defcribes to him the duties of l’ub- 
jefts to their princes; love, refpeCl, obedience, fidelity, 
.and devotion to their fervice; and to engage them more ef- 
feftually to the difcharge of thofe duties, he does not dif- 
dain to give them an account of his own condufit and fen¬ 
timents. 

8 In another difcourfe, which precedes this, Ifocrates 
explains to Nicocles all the duties of the fovereignty, and 
makes excellent reflections upon that fubjeft, of which I 
can repeat here only a very fmall part. He begins by telling 
him that tjie virtue of private perfons is much better fup- 
ported than his own, by the mediocrity of their condition, 
by the employment and cares infeparable from it, by the 
misfortunes to which they are frequently expofed, by their 
diltance from pleafures and luxury, and particularly, by 
the liberty which their friends and relations have of giving 
them advice; whereas the generality of princes have none 
of thefe advantages. He adds, that a king, who would 
make hijnfelf capable of governing well, ought to avoid an 
idle and inaftive life, fhould fet apart a proper time for bufi- 
uefs and tlfc public affairs, fhould form his council of the 

• Ifocrat, ad Nicoc. 
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moll able and experienced perfons in his kingdom, fiiould 
endeavour to make himfelf as much fuperior to others by 
his merit and wifdom, as he is by his dignity, and efpe- 
cially acquire the love of his fubjefts, and for that purpofe 
love them fincerely, and look upon himfelf as their common 
father. “ Perfift,” faid he, “ in the religion you have re¬ 
ceived from your fore-fathers, but be allured that the mod; 
grateful adoration and facrifice that you can offer to the 
Divinity, is that of the heart, in rendering .yourfelf good 
and juft. Show, upon all occafions, fo high a regard for 
truth, that a fingle word from you may be more confided 
in than the oath of others. Be a warrior, by your ability in 
military affairs, and by fuch a warlike provifion as may in¬ 
timidate your enemies; but let your inclinations be pacific, 
and be rigidly exaft in never pretending to, or undertaking 
any thing unjuftly. The only certain proof that you have 
reigned well, will be the power of bearing this teftimony to 
yourfelf; that your people are become both more happy 
and more wife under your government. ,, 

What feems to me the mod remarkable in this difcourfe, 
is, that the advice which Ifocrates gives the king is nei¬ 
ther attended with praifes, nor with thofe ftudied referva- 
tions and artificial turns, without which fearful and modeft 
truth dares not venture to approach the throne. This is 
mod worthy of applaufe, and more for the prince's than for 
the writer’s praife. Nicocles, far from being offended at 
thefe councils, received them with joy; and to exprefs 
his gratitude to Ifocrates, made him a prefent of twenty 
talents, that is to fay, twenty thoufand crowns*. 


Sect. IX. Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes the Reduffion 
oj Egypt . lphicrates the Athenian is appointed General 
of the Athenian Troops. The Enterprije mi [carries by the 
%U Condutl oj Pharnabafus the Perjian General. 

A.m. w A RTAXERXES, after having given his people a re- 
8 6a 7’ c xX laxation of fcveral years, had formed the defign of 
‘sH* * reducing Egypt, which had fhaken off the Perfian yoke long 

before, and made great preparations for war for that purpofe. 


' P^t. in vit. I foe. p. 838. 


• Piod. 1 . xv. p, 328. & 347 
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Actioris, who then reigned in Egypt, and had given Eva. 
goras powerful aid againft the Perfians, forefeeing the 
ftorm, railed abundance of troops of his own fubje&s, and 
took into his pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliary 
foldiers, of whom Chabrias had the command 51 . He had 
accepted that office without the authority of the republic. 

Pharnabafus, having been charged with this war, fent to 
Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged himfelf to 
ferve againft his mafter, and threatened the republic with 
the king’s refentment, if he was not immediately recalled. 

He demanded, at the fame time, Iphicrates, another Athe¬ 
nian, who was looked upon as one of the molt excellent 
captains of his time, to give him the command of the body 
of Greek troops in the fervice of his mafter. The Athe¬ 
nians, who had a great intereft in the continuance of the 
king’s friendfhip, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him, upon 
pain of death, to repair to Athens by a certain day. Iphi¬ 
crates was fent to the Perfian army. 

The preparations of the Perfians went on fo flowly, that 
two whole years elapfed before they entered upon attion. 

* Achoris, king of Egypt, died in that time, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Pfammuthis, who reigned but a year. Nephrc- 
ritus was the next, and four months after Neftanebis, who 
reigned ten or twelve years. 

* Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, fent A. M. 
ambaffadors thither, to declare to the feveral ftates, that the Ar * 6 j°' c 
king’s intent was, they fhould all live in peace with each 374- 
other conformably to the treaty of Antalcides, that all gar- 
rifons fhould be withdrawn, and all the cities fuffered to 
enjoy their liberty under their refpeftive laws. All Greece 
received this declaration with pleafure, except the Thebans, 
who refufed to conform to it. 

•At length, every thing being in readinefs for the inva- 
fion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acae, fince called 
Ptolemais, in Paleftine, the place appointed for the general 
rendezvous. In a review there the army was found to con- 
fift of two hundred thoufand Perfians, under the command 
of Pharnabafus, and twenty thoufand Greeks under Iphi. 

* Cor. Nep. in Chab, & in Iphic, r Eufcb. in Chron. 

* Diod. 1 . xv. p. 3,5s. • Ibid. p. 348, 349. 
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crates. The forces at fea were in proportion to thofe at 
land; their fleet confiding of three hundred galleys, befides 
two hundred veflels of thirty oars, and a prodigious number 
of barks to tranfport the neceffary provifions for the fleet 
and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the fame time, and 
that they might aft in concert, they feparated from each 
other as little as poflible. The war was to open with the 
fiege of Pelufium; but fo much time had been given the 
Egyptians, that Neftanebis had rendered the approach to it 
impracticable both by fea and land. The fleet therefore, in- 
ftead of making a defcent, as had been projefted, failed for¬ 
wards, and entered the mouth of the Nile, called Mendefium. 
The Nile at that time emptied itfelf into the fea by feven dif¬ 
ferent channels, of which only two * remain at this day; 
and at each of thofe mouths there was a fort, with a good 
garrifon to defend the entrance. The Mendefium not being 
fo well fortified as that of Pelufium, where the enemy was 
expefted to land, the defcent was made with no great diffi¬ 
culty. The fort was carried fword in hand, and no quarter 
given to thofe who were found in it. 

After this fignal aftion, Iphicrates thought it advifeablc to 
reimbark upon the Nile without lofs of time, and to attack 
Memphis, the capital of Egypt. If that opinion had been 
followed before the Egyptians had recovered the panic, into 
which fo formidable an invafion, and the blow already re¬ 
ceived, had thrown them, they had found the capital with¬ 
out any defence, it had inevitably fallen into their hands, 
and all Egypt been reconquered. But the grofs of the 
army not being arrived, Pharnabafus believed it neceflary 
to wait its coming up, and would undertake nothing till 
he had reaffembled all his troops; under pretext, that they 
would then be invincible, and that there would be no 
obftacle capable of withftanding them. 

Iphicrates, who knew that in affairs of war efpecially, 
there are certain favourable and decifive moments, which it 
is abfolutely proper to feize, judged quite differently, and 
in defpair to fee an opportunity fuffered to elcape, that 
might never be retrieved, he made preffing inflanccs for 

# Damictta and Rofctta, 
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permiflion to go at leafl with the twenty thoufand men 
under his command. Pharnabafus refufed to comply with 
that demand, out of abjeft jealoufy; apprehending, that if 
the enterprife fucceeded, the whole glory of the war would 
redound to Iphicrates. This delay gave the Egyptians time 
to look about them. They drew ail their troops together 
into a body, put a good garrifon into Memphis, and with 
the reft of their army kept the field, and harafled the Per- 
fians in fuch a manner, that they preverr ed their advancing 
farther into the country. After which came on the inun¬ 
dation of the Nile, which laying all Egypt under water, the 
Perfians were obliged to return into Phoenicia, having firft 
loft ineffectually the beft part of their troops. 

Thus this expedition, which had coft immenfe fums, and 
for which the preparations alone had given fo much diffi¬ 
culty for upwards of two years, entirely mifcarried, and pro¬ 
duced no other effeCt, than an irreconcileable enmity be¬ 
tween the two generals, who had the command of it. Phar¬ 
nabafus, to excufe himfelf, accufed Iphicrates of having 
prevented its fuccefs; and Iphicrates with much more rea- 
fon, laid all the fault upon Pharnabafus. But well allured 
that the Perfian lord would be believed at his court in pre¬ 
ference to him, and remembering what had happened to 
Conon, to avoid the fate of that illuftrious Athenian, he 
chofe to retire fecretly to Athens in a fmall velfel which he 
hired. Pharnabafus caufed him to be accufed there, of 
having rendered the expedition againft Egypt abortive. 
The people of Athens made anfwer, that if he could be con¬ 
victed of that crime, he fhould be punifhed as he deferved. 
But his innocence was too well known at Athens to give 
him any difquiet upon that account. It does not appear 
that he was ever called in quellion about it; and fome time 
after the Athenians declared him foie admiral of their fleet. 

b Moll of the projects of the Peifian court mifcarried by 
their flownefs in putting them in execution. Their generals 
hands were tied up, and nothing was left to their diferetion. 
They had a plan of conduCt in their inftruCtions, from which 
they did not dare to depart. If any accident happened, that 
had not been forefeen and provided for, they mull wait for 

* Diod. 1. xv. p. 358. 
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new orders from court, and before they arrived, the oppor¬ 
tunity was entirely loft- Iphicrates, having obferved that 
Pharnabafus took his refolutions with all the prefence of 
mind and penetration that could be defired in an accomplifh- 
ed general c , afked him one day, how it happened that he 
was fo quick in his views, and fo flow in his aftions? “ It 
is,” replied Pharnabafus, 44 becaufe my views depend only 
upon me, but their execution upon my mailer.” 


Sect. X. The Lacedaemonians fend Agefilaus to the Aid 
ofTachos, who had revoltedfrom the Ptrfians . The King 
of Sparta's AElions in Egypt . His Death . The greatejl 
part of the Provinces Revolt againjl Artaxerxes . 


A. M. 

3641. 
Ant. J. C 

a 6 3. 


4 A FTER the battle of Mantinea, both parties, equally 

weary of the war, had entered into a general peace 
with all the other ftates of Greece, upon the king of Perfia's 
plan, by which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties was 
fecured to each city, and the Meffenians included in it, not- 
withftanding all the oppofition and intrigues of the Lacedae¬ 
monians to prevent it. Their rage upon this occafion fepa- 
rated them from the other Greeks. They were the only 
people who refolved to continue the war, from the hope of 
recovering the whole country of Meffenia in a fliort time. 
That refolution, of which Agefilaus was the author, occa- 
fioned him to be juftly regarded as a violent and obftinate 
man, infatiable of glory and command, who was not afraid 
of involving the republic again in inevitable misfortunes, 
from the neceflity to which the want of money expofed them 
of borrowing great fums and of levying great imports, in- 
ftead of taking the favourable opportunity of concluding a 
peace, and of putting an end to all their evils. 

e Whilft this palTed in Greece, Tachos, who had afccndcd 
the throne of Egypt, drew together as many troops as he 
’ could, to defend himfelf againft the king of Perfia, who 
meditated a new invafion of Egypt, notwithftatiding the ill 
fuccefs of his part endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 


‘ Ibid. p. 375. 

4 Plut. in Agefil. p. 616-618. Diod. I. xv, p. 397—401. 

4 Xcnoph. dc rrg. Agefil. p. 663. Ctr. Ntp, in Agefil. c. viii. 
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Far this purpofe, Tachos fent into Greece, and obtained 
a body of troops from the Lacedaemonians, with Agefilaus to 
command them, whom he promifed to make generaliflimo 
of his army. The Lacedaemonians were exafperated againfl 
Artaxerxes, from his having forced them to include the 
Meffenians in the late peace, and were fond of taking this 
occafion to exprefs their refentment. Chabrias went alfo 
into the fervice of Tachos, but of his own head, and with¬ 
out the republic’s participation. 

This commiffion did Agefilaus no honour. It was thought 
below the digpity of a king of Sparta, and a great captain, 
who had made his name glorious throughout the world, and 
’ was then more than eighty years old, to receive the pay of 
an Egyptian, and to ferve a Barbarian, who had revolted 
againft his mailer. 

When he landed in Egypt, the king’s principal generals 
and the great officers of his houfe, came to his ffiip to re¬ 
ceive, and make their court to him. The reft of the Egyp¬ 
tians were as folicitous to fee him, from the great export¬ 
ation which the name and renown of Agefilaus had excited 
in them, and came in multitudes to the fliore for that pur¬ 
pofe. But when inilead of a great and magnificent prince, 
according to the idea his exploits had given them of him, 
they faw nothing fplendid or majeftic either in his perfon 
or equipage, and faw only an old man, of a mean afpeft and 
fmall body, without any appearance, and dreffed in a bad 
robe of a very coarfe fluff, they were feized with an immo¬ 
derate difpolition to laugh, and applied the fable of the 
mountain in labour to him. 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops with 
thofe of Egypt, he was very much furprifed at not being ap¬ 
pointed general of the whole army, as he expefted, but only 
of the foreign troops; that Chabrias was made general of the 
fea forces, and that Tachos retained the command in chief 
to himfclf, which was not the only mortification he had ex- 
perienced. 

Tachos came to a refolution to march into Phoenicia, 
thinking it more advifable to make that country the feat of 
the war, than to expert the enemy in Egypt. Agefilaus, 
who knew better, reprefented to him in vain, that his affairs 
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were not fufficiefttly eftablilhed to admit his removing out 
of his dominions; that he would do much better to remain 
in them, and content himfelf with afting by his generals in 
the enemy's country. Tachos defpifed this wife counfef, 
and expreffed no lefs difregard for him on all other occa- 
fions. Agefilaus was fo much incenfed at fuch conduct, 
that he joined the Egyptians, who had taken arms againft 
him during his abfence, and had placed Neftanebis, his * 
coufin, upon the throne. Agefilaus, abandoning the king, 
to whofe aid he had been fent, and joining the rebel, who 
had dethroned him, alleged in juftification of himfelf, that 
he was fent to the affi fiance of the Egyptians; and that they, 
having taken up arms againft Tachos, he was not at liberty 
to ferve againft them without new orders from Sparta. He 
difpatched exprefles thither, and the inftruftions he receiv¬ 
ed, were to aft as he fhould judge moll advantageous for his 
Country. He immediately declared for Neftanebis. Ta¬ 
chos, obliged to quit Egypt, Tetired to Sidon, from whence 
he went to the court of Perfia. Artaxerxes not only forgave 
him his fault, but added to his clemency the command of 
his troops againft the rebels. 

Agefilaus covered fo criminal a conduft with the veil of 
the public utility. But, fays Plutarch, remove that delufive 
blind, the molt juft and only true name, which can be given 
the aftioft, is that of perfidy and trreafon. It is true, the 
Lacedaemonians, making the Glorious and the Good confift 
principally in the fervice of that country, which they idol¬ 
ized, knew no other juftice than what tended to the aug¬ 
mentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and the extending of 
its dominions. I am furprifed fo judicious an author as 
Xenophon fhould endeavour to palliate a conduft of this 
kind, -by faying only, that Agefilaus attached himfelf to that 
of the two kings, who feemed the bell affefted to Greece. 

At the fame time, a third prince of the city of Mendcs fet 
op for himfelf, to difpute the crown with Neftanebis. This 
new competitor had an army of a hundred thoufand men to 
fupport his pretenfions. Agefilaus gave his advice to attack 
them, before they were cxorcifed and difeiplined. Had that 
counted been followed, it had been eafy to have defeated a 

# Diodorus will him hi* fon; Plutarch hi* coufin. 
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body of people, raifed in hafte, and without any experience 
in war. But Neftanebis imagined, that Agefilaus only gave 
him this advice to betray him, in confequence, as he had 
done Tachos. He therefore gave his enemy time to difci- 
pline his troops, who foon after reduced him to retire into 
a city, fortified with good walls, and of very great extent. 
Agefilaus was obliged to follow him thither; where the Men- 
defian prince befieged them. Neftanebis would then have 
attacked the enemy before his works, which were begun, 
were advanced, and prefled Agefilaus to that purpofe, but 
he refufed his compliance at firft, which extremely augment¬ 
ed the fufpicions conceived of him. At length, when he 
* faw the work in a fufficient forwardnefs, and that there re¬ 
mained only as much ground between the two ends of the 
line, as the troops within the city could occupy, drawn up 
in battle, he told Neftanebis, that it was time to attack the 
enemy, that their own lines would prevent their furround¬ 
ing him, and that the interval between them was exaftly the 
fpace he wanted, for ranging his troops in fuch a manner, as 
they might all aft together effeftively. The attack was exe¬ 
cuted according to Agefilaus’s expectation; the befiegers 
were beaten, and from henceforth Agefilaus condufted all 
the operations of the war with fo much fuccefs, that the 
enemy prince was always overcome, and at lafl taken pri¬ 
soner. 

The following winter, after having well eftablifhed Nec- 
tanebis, he embarked to return to Lacedaemon, and was 
driven by contrary winds upon the coaft of Africa, into a 
place called the port of Menalaus, where he fell fick and 
died, at the age of fourfcore and four years. He had reign¬ 
ed forty-one of them at Sparta, and of thofe forty-one he had 
pafled thirty,.with the reputation of the greatefl and moft 
powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked upon as 
the leader and king of almoft all Greece, till the battle of 
Lcuftra. His latter years did not entirely fupport the re¬ 
putation he had acquired; and Xenophon, in his eulogium 
of this prince, wherein he gives him the preference to all 
other captains, has been found to exaggerate his virtues, and 
extenuate his faults too much. 


A. M. 
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Thre body of Ag^ftlaus was carfied to Sparta* Thofe wild 
wcre^about bip> no^ayitig ]ipney # with which it was the 
Spartan cuAom tQ.cover the bodies they would embalm, 
made ufe.*>f wax in its.fte^dv JETis fon Archidamus fycceed- 
ed to the which continued in his, boijfc dpwa to Agis, 
who was the fifth .king,of the line of Agglilaus, 

Towards the $nd of the Egyptian war, the .greateft part 
of the provinces, in fubjeflion to Perfia, revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occafiorj 
of this deffiftioip. That prince, of himfelf, was good, equi- 
table, and benevolent. He loved his people, and was be¬ 
loved by them* He had abundance pf mijdnefs and fweet- 
nefs of temper in his chara&er: but that eafmefs degenerated 
into flothand luxury, and particularly in the latter years of 
his life, in which he difeovered adiflike for all bufmefs and 

M 4 ^ 

application, from whence the good qualities, which he other- 
>vife f poflefled, as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
ulelefs, and without effe£L The nobility and governors of 
provinces, abufmg his favour and the infirmities of his great 
age, opprefled the people, treated them with infolence and 
cruelty, loaded them with taxes, and did every thing in their 
poWer to tender the Perfian yoke infupportable. 

The difeontent became general, and broke out, after long 
fuffering, alnioft.at the fame time on all fides. Afia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and many other provinces, declared them- 
felves openly, and took up arms. The principal leaders of 
the confpiracy were Ariobarzanes, prince of Phrygia; Mau- 
fqlus, king of Caria; Orontes, governor of Myfia; and 
Autophradates, governor of Lydia* Datames, of whom men¬ 
tion has been made before, and who commanded in Cappa¬ 
docia, was alfo engaged in it. By this means, half the re¬ 
venues of the crown were on a fudden diverted into different 
channels, and the remainder did not fuffice for the expenccs 
of a war againfi the revolters, had they a£led in concert. 
But their union was of no long continuance; and thofe, who 
had been the firft, and moll zealous in (haking off the yoke, 
were alfo the foreraolt in refuming it, and in betraying the 
interefts oi the others, to make their peace with the king. 

• The provinces of Afia Minor, on withdrawing from their 
obedience, had entered into a confederacy for their mutual 
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defence, and had chofen Orontes, governor of MyfiJ, for 
their general. They had alfo refolved to add twenty thou- 
fand foreign troops to thofe of the country, and had charged 
the fame Orontes with the care of railing them. But when 
he had got the money for that fervice into his hands, with 
the addition of a year’s pay, he kept it for himfelf, and deli¬ 
vered to the king the perfons who had brought it from the 
revolted provinces. 

Reomithras, another of the chiefs of Alia Minor, being 
fent into * Egypt to negociate fuccours, committed a trea¬ 
chery of a like nature. Having brought from that country 
five hundred talents and fifty (hips of war, he affembled the 
principal revolters at Leucas, a city of Alia Minor, under 
pretence of giving them an account of his negociation, feized 
them all, delivered them to the king to make his peace, and 
kept the money he had received in Egypt for the confede¬ 
racy. Thus this formidable revolt, which had brought the 
Perfian empire to the very brink of ruin, diffolved of itfelf, 
or, tofpeak more properly, was fufpended for fome time. 


Sect. XI. 


Succtjft 


1 of Artaxerxes 
of that Prince . 



HE end of Artaxerxes’s reign abounded with cabals. 
The whole court were divided into fa&ions in favour 
of one or other of his fons, who pretended to the fucceffion. 
He had a hundred and fifty by his concubines, who were in 
number three hundred and fixty, and three by his lawful wife 
Atofla; Darius, Ariafpes, and Ochus. To put a flop to thefe 
pra&ices, he declared Darius, the eldeft, his fuccefTor. And 
to remove all caufe of difputing that prince’s right after his 
death, he permitted him to alTume from thenceforth the title 
of king, and to wear the royal t tiara. But the young prince 
was for having fomething more real. Be Tides which, the 

1 Plut. in Artax. p, 1024—1087. Diod. 1 . xv. p. 400. Juftin. 1 . x. c. 1 

* Diodorua fay* he was fern to Tachoi, but it i$ more likely that it waa to 
Ne&anebii. 

t Thii tiara waa a turban, or kind of head drefi, with the plume of feathers 
ftsnding upright upon it. The feven counfellora had alfo plume* of feather#, 
which they wore afiant and before. All others wora them aflant, and behind. 

Vot. IV, X 
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refufal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his concubines, 
whom he had demanded, had extremely incenfed him, and 
he formed a confpiracy againft his father's life, wherein he 
engaged fifty of his brothers. 

It was Tiribafus, of whom mention has been made feveral 
times in the preceding volume, who contributed the raoft to 
his taking fo unnatural a refolution, from a like fubjeft of 
difcontent againft the king; who, having promifed to give 
him firft one of his daughters in marriage, and then another, 
broke his word both times, and married them himfelt: fuch 
abominable incefts being permitted at that time in Perfia, 
the religion of the nation not prohibiting them. 

The number of the confpirators was already very great, 
and the day fixed for the execution, when an eunuch, well 
informed of the whole plot, difcovered it to the king. Upon 
that information, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly im¬ 
prudent to defpife fo great a danger, by neglefting a ftrift 
enquiry into it; but that it would be much more fo, to give 
credit to it without certain and unqueftionable proof. He 
allured himfelf of it with his own eyes. The confpirators 
were fufiered to enter the king’s apartment, and then feized. 
Darius and all his accomplices were punUhed as they de- 
ferved. 

After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. Three 
of his brothers were competitors, Ariafpes, Ochus, and 
Arfames. The two firfi pretended to the throne, in right 
of birth, being the fons of the queen. The third had the 
king's favour, who tenderly loved him, though only the 
fon of a concubine. Ochus, prompted by his relilefs ambi¬ 
tion, ftudied perpetually the means to rid himfelf of both his 
rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he employed 
bis craft and artifice againft Ariafpes, and his cruelty againft 
Arfaiqes. Knowing the former to be extremely Ample and 
credulous, he. made the eunuchs of the palace, whom he 
found pieans to corrupt, threaten him fo terribly, in the natpe 
of the king his father, that expe£ling every moment to be 
treated as Darius had been, he poifoned himfelf to avoid it. 
After this, there remained only Arfames to give him um¬ 
brage, becaufc his father, and all the world confidercd that 
prince as inoft worthy of the throne, from his ability and 
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other excellent qualities. Him he caufed to be aflaflinated 
by Harpates, fon of Tiribafus; 

This lofs, which followed clofe upon the other, and the 
exceeding wickednefs with which both were attended, gave 
the old king a grief that proved mortal: nor is it furprifing. 



that at his age he (hould not have ftrength enough to fupport 
fo greiat an affliftion. He funk under it into his tomb, after A. M. 
a reign of forty-three years, which might have been called Antf j 3 ’c, 
happy, if not interrupted by many revolts. That of his 3 fi| « 
fucceflor will be no lefs disturbed with them. 








Sect. XII. Caufes of the frequent lnfurrt&ions 

volts in the Perfian Empire . 
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I HAVE taken care in relating the feditions that happened 
in the Perfian empire, to obferve from time to time the 
abufes which occafioned them. But as thefe revolts were 
more frequent than ever in the latter years, and will be 
more fo, efpecially in the fucceeding reign, I thought it 
would be proper to unite here, under the fame point of view, 
the different caufes of fuch infurre&ions, which fortel the 
approaching decline of the Perfian empire. 

I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the kings 
of Perfia abandoned themfelves more ?nd more to the charms 
of voluptuoufnefs and luxury, and the delights of an indo¬ 
lent and inaftive life. Shut up generally in their palaces 
amongft women, and a crowd of flatterers, they contented 
themfelves with enjoying, in foft effeminate eafe and idle* 
nefs, the plcafure of univerfal command, and made their 
grandeur confift in the fplendid glare of riches, and an ex- 
penfive magnificence. 

II. They were befides princes of no great talents for the 
conduft of affairs, of fmall capacity to govern, and void of 
tafte for glory. Not having a fuflicient extent of mind to 
animate all the parts of fo vaft an empire, nor ability to fup¬ 
port the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the 
cares of public bufinefs, the fatigues of commanding armies, 
and the dangers which attend the execution of great enter* 
prifes; confining their ambition to bearing alone the lofty 
title of the great king, and the king of kings. 
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Ilk Tbo'grm officer* of the crown, the government of 
the province*, the command of armies, < wore generally be. 
ftowed upon people without either fervice or merit. It 
was thd credit of .the favourites, the feciet intrigues of the 
courtvithei fbliciutions.Uf the women of the .palace, which 

detcrifaipednthe choice of the perfons, .who, were to fill the 
mofL.ifiportam piofts of the empire; and appropriated the 
rewafdd,: dbe to the officers jwhofhad done the,flare real fer. 
vdeeptoocheirown ereatures. .; ... > • \ 

IV. Thcfe courtiers* <!>ften out of a bafe,) mean jealoufy 
of?the>i4ieipiLthat» gave them umbrage* and reproached their 
fn4U^abi)tttea*nr^mov!ed their rivals from public employ* 

mecttsv >and!)rcridenedi their ^talents ufelefe to the ftatc. 

% 

^ Soirietimo*»itjMy vf’ottld even eaufe their fidelity to be fuf- 
pefited h^) falfo information*,bring them to trial, as crimi¬ 
nal tagamft the■ -ftate, andforce the king’s moll faithful 
fenvants^ for their defenceagainft. their calumniators, to 
feektheir fafcty in revolti ng,, and turning thofe arms again ft 
t heir .prince, which, they had kv often made triumph for his 
glonyv andiithe fervice ofitlic empire.!-; v.... 
b Vr/Tketsraioiftersv to.hoid tbe generals in dependence, 
reftrainecb them under, fuob limited orders, as obliged them 
todat (Uptbeoecafionis of conquering, and prevented them, 
by‘ attending new oi^ere, from pufhing their advantages. 
They ^llfooff^nmadethem refponfible for their had fuccefs, 
after;having let them watit every thing neceflary to the fer- 

Vice* r»».*'.* * > :i i>i .* t t 

VI. The kings of Perfia bad extremely degenerated from 
the frugality of Cyrus 1 , and the ancient Perfians, who con¬ 
tented themfelves with crefles and fallads for their food, and 
water for their drink* The whole nobility had been infefted 
with the contagion of this example* In retaining the fingle 
meal of their anceftors, they made it laft during the greatell 
part of the day, and prolonged it far into the night, by 
drinking to excefs; and far from being alhamed of drunken- 

ntfs, they made it their glory, as we have feen in the exam¬ 
ple of young Cyrus. 

- VII. The extreme remotenefs of the provinces, which 
extended from the Cafpian and Euxine, to the Red Sea and 

• Pklroabtfui, Tiribafu*, Ditimea, itc. 
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jEthiopiaf, arid; from the xivwrl Gangt&fcndvfadd? toUhe 
iEgfean Sea, was a great oblbdte^therfiddrty.atiAiaffefifioiiT 
of the J peopl£, who "never had the fotis£a£jtk>rj t©c*jnjofy> thtft 
prefence of their matters * wtor knew them xmly> bjb t&e' 
weight of thdjr taxations, and by tche* pride aridlavdficfcitff 
their Satraps or* governors; and who, in trin^brtSngitheOT&i^ 
felves to the CtSart, to mal^e their demafhdf and‘co^tpJaftits 
there, could notf hope to find acceft to princes, wiko,bfeliev >5 
ed it contributed to the majefly of their peribns.'tojmahe/ 
themfelves inacceffible and invifible. . /lr^T 71 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in fubjeftioa'ter 
Perfia did not compofe an uniform empire, norths regular 
body of a ftate, whofe members were united by the common 
ties of interefts, manners, language, and religion, and ani¬ 
mated with the fame fpirit of government, under the guid¬ 
ance of the fame laws. It was rather a confuted, disjointed, 
tumultuous, and even forced aiTemblage of different nations, 
formerly free and independent, of whom fome, who were 
torn from their native countries and the fepulchres of their 
forefathers, faw themfelves with pain iranfported into un¬ 
known regions, or amongft enemies, where they perfevered 
to retain their own laws and cuftoms, and a form of govern* 
ment peculiar to themfelves. Thefe different nations, who 
not only lived without any common tie or relation amongft 
them, but with a diverfity of manners and worfhip, and often 
with antipathy of chara&ers and inclinations, defired nothing 
fo ardently as their liberty, and re-eftablifhment in their own 
countries. All thefe people therefore were unconcerned 
for the prefervation of an empire, which was the foie oblla- 
cle to their fo warm aud juft defires, and could not affett a 
government that treated them always as ftrangers and fub- 
jefted nations, and never gave them any (hare in its authority 
or privileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire, and its remotenefs from 
the court, made it neceffary to give the viceroys of the fron¬ 
tier provinces a very great authority in every branch of go¬ 
vernment; to raife and pay armies; to impofe tribute; to 
adjudge the differences of cities, provinces, and vaffal kings ; 
and to make treaties with the neighbouring ftates. A power 
(b extenfive and almoft independent) in which they conti* 
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nued many years without being changed, and without 
colleagues or council to deliberate upon the affairs of their 
provinces, accuftomed them to the pleafure of commanding 
absolutely, and of reigning. In confequence of which, it 
was with great repugnance they Submitted to be removed 
from their governments, and often endeavoured to Support 
fbemfelves in them by force of arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies, 
and all the other officers and minifters, thought it for their 
honour to imitate in their equipages, tables, moveables, and 
habits, the pomp and fplendor of the court in which they 
had been educated. To Support fo deftruftive a pride, and 
to furnifh out expences fo much above the fortunes of pri¬ 
vate perfons, they were reduced to opprefs the fubjetis under 
their jurifdiftion with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, 
and the fhameful traffic of a public venality, that fet thofe 
offices to* fade for money, which ought to have been granted 
only to merit. All that vanity lavi(hed,or luxury exhaufU 
ed, was made good by mean hearts, and the violent rapa* 
cioufnefs of aninfatiable avarice. 

Thefe grofs irregularities, and abundance of others, which 
remained without remedy, and which were daily augmented 
by impunity, tired the people’s patience, and occafioned a 
general difeontent amongft them, the ufual forerunner of the 
ruined ftates. Their juft complaints, long time defpifed, 
were followed by an open rebellion of feveral nations, who 
endeavoured to do themfelves that juftice by force, which 
was refufed to their remonftrances. Infuch a conduft, they 
failed in the fubmiffion and fidelity which fubjefts owe to 
their Sovereigns; but Pagamfm did not carry its lights fo 
far, and was not capable of fo Sublime a perfection, which 
was referved for a religion that teaches that no pretext, no 
injuftice, no vexation, can ever authorife the rebellion of a 
people againft their prince. 




BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 
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Sect. I. Ochus afctnds the Throne of Perfa. His Cruel¬ 
ties. Revolt of feveral Nations . 

T HE more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
honoured and revered throughout the whole empire, 
the more Ochus believed he had reafon to fear for himfelf; 
convinced, that in fucceeding to him, he fhould not find the 
fame favourable difpofitions in the people and nobility, of 
whom he had made himfelf the horror by the murder of his 
two brothers. h To prevent that averfion from occafioning 
his cxclufion, he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others 
about the king.’s perfon, to conceal his death from the public. 

He began by taking upon himfelf the adminiflration of 
affairs, giving orders, and fealing decrees in the name of 
Artaxerxes, as if he had been fliil alive; and by one of thofe 
decrees, hecaufed himfelf to be proclaimed king throughout 
the whole empire, always by the order of Aitaxerxes. 

After having governed in this manner aimed ten months, 
believing himfelf fufficiently cftabhfhed, he at length de¬ 
clared the death of his father, and afeended the throne, taking 
upon himfelf the name of Artaxerxes. Authors however A ^ 
moft frequently give him that of Ochus, by which name I 3644. 
(hall generally call him in the l’cquel of this hillory. 

Ochus was the mod cruel and wicked of all the princes 
of his race, as his aftions foon explained. In a very (hort 
time the palace and the whole empire were filled with his 

* Stiatag. vii. 
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murders* ^Ta r«mo«?je 7 6rom tlm revohedlipcovinccs all 
means of fitting fome other,: of the royal family upon tbe 
throne*; arid:t» rid^hinffctf ‘rtfadnccrof all trouble, that the 
prince& and princeffcs of the,Wood might'ioccafion.him, be 
put therfajalHodeath; without regard tjofek, age, or.proxi-* 
nrifcy of .bloodi He icatfedshis own, Ocha, whofe 

daiigbfer he had married, to* he buried alive; 1 and having 
{hut up one of his uncles, with a hundred of his funs and 
grandfosfs^ in' a court of-thd palace,, he Ordered them ail to 
be {hot to. ddath with arrows^!.only, becaa£e< tbofe princes 
were muchiefteemed by the Fefcftans for fcheit probity and 
valotirJ That Untie is apparently thetfjiiher of Sifygambis, 
the inathfer of Darius Codomannus: m fot Quintus Curtius 
tells us, thaftOchus had caufed*fourfcore of her brothers, 
with their father, to be maflacred in one day. He treated 
with the fame barbarity, throughout the whole empire, all 
thofe who gave him any umbrage, fparing none of the nobi¬ 
lity, whom he fufpefted of the leaft difcontent whatfover. 

“The cruelties, exercifcd by Ochus, did not deliver him 
from inquietude. Artabafus, governor of one of the Afiatic 
provinces, engaged Chares, the Athenian, who commanded 
a fleet and a body of troops in thofe parts, to alfift him, and 
with his aid defeated an army of feventy thou l and men Cent 
by the king to reduce him. Artabafus, in reward of fo great 
a fervice, made Chares a prefent of money to defray the 
whole expence6 of his armament. The king of Perfla re- 
fented exceedingly this conduct of the Athenians in regard 
to him. They were at that time employed in the war of 
the allies. The king’s menace, to join their enemies with 
a numerous army, obliged them to recal Chares 

Artabafus, being abandoned by them, had recourfe to the 
Thebans, of whom he obtained five thoufand men, whom 
he took into his pay, with Pammenes to command them. 
This reinforcement put him into a condition to acquire two 
other vi£lories over the king's troops. Thofe two actions did 
the Theban troops and their commander great honour. 
Thebes mufthave been extremely incenfed againft the king 
of Perfia, to fend fo powerful a fuccour to his enemies, at 


* Juftin. 1 . x. c. 3. 
■•Quint.Cun. i. c. 5. 


1 Val. Max. ) ix. c. «. 

" Diod, 1 xvi. p. ,33, 434. 


pERsrssJB ^xrrifSRffiii'AKs. 

a time whoaqttet -republic w« eflgagudnm a>^frar wirti-the 
Phocaeans..; i < It was/perhAps 1 am effeft.of *he$r policy; to ren* 


dar tbdmfclvesmore form rdabie,landrtofenbance-the price of 
theiralliwce. »ItiryjCrsrSain Sthat^fdon aBterptlwjy made their 
peacei’wtth ’fhe.kiog^’wbp paid thorn three;hundred talents, 
that'is to fay- three!hundred thotifand -crbwrtsc u I Artabafus, 
deftitutfi of all fupport, vras overcotoei W.fall,.and^obliged to 


take reftige with Philip in Maced on. 


.'MU 


f 


J J 


v Ochus* being > delivered atr length *frora fb(dangerous.an 
enemyj turned alihis thoughts on .the fide of.Egypt, 1 whieh 
had revolted long before. About the fame time^feveral eon* 
fiderable events happened in Greece, whichifhkve little or 
no relation with the affairs of Perfia. l .fltall infert them 
here, after which I (hall return to the reign of Ochus, not to 
interrupt the feries of hishiftory. . , 
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S OME few years after the revolt of Afia Minor, of which A. M. 

I have been fpeaking, in the third year of the hundred Al f t 64 j 6 * c 
and fiftieth Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, 358. 
took up arms againft Athens, upon which till then they had 
depended. To reduce them, they employed both great 
forces and great captains, Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timo- 
theus. *They were the lad of the Athenian generals, who 
did honour to their country; no one after them being dif- 
tinguilhed by merit or reputation. 

'Chabrias had already acquired a great name, when 
having been fent againft the Spartans to the aid of the The¬ 
bans, and feeing himfelf abandoned in the battle by the al¬ 
lies, who had taken flight, he fuftained alone the charge of 
the enemy; his foldiers, by his order, having clofed their 
files, with one knee upon the ground, covered with their 
bucklers, and prefented their pikes in front, in fuch a mari¬ 
ner, that they could not be broken, and Agefilaus, though 


p Diod. I. xvi. p. 438. 9 Corn. Nep. in Chab, c. i. 

* Hat extrema Juit a (as imperatorum Atheuienjium . Jphicratisy Chabria y Timotheit 
vepe pojl ilUrun 1 obitum quifquam dux in ilia urbe fuit drgnus memoria. Corn. 
in Timot. c. iv. 
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vi&orious, was obliged to retire. The Athenians erefled 
a ftatue to Chabrias in the attitude he had fought. 

Iphicrates was of very mean extra&ion, his father 
having been a fhoemaker. But in a free city like Athens, 
merit was the foie nobility. This perfon may be truly faid 
to betbe fon of his a&ions; Having fignalized himfelf in a 
naval combat, wherein he was only a private foldier, he was 
foon after employed with diftin&ion, and honoured with a 
command. In a profecution carried on againft him before 
the judges, his accufer, who was one of the defendants of 
Harmodius, and made very great ufe of his anceftor’s name, 
having reproached him with the bafenefs of his birth, 

s 

“Yes,” replied he, “the nobility of my family begins in 
me; that of yours ends in you.” He married the daughter 
of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

# He is * ranked with the greateft men of Greece, efpe- 
cially in what regards the knowledge of war and military 
difcipline. He made feveral alterations in the foldiers’ ar¬ 
mour. Before him, the bucklers were very long and heavy, 
and, for that reafon, were too great a burthen, and extreme¬ 
ly troublefome: he had them made fhortcr and lighter, fo 
that, without cxpofing the body, they added to its force and 
agility. On the contrary, he lengthened the pikes and 
lwords, to make them capable of reaching the enemy at a 
greater diftance. He alfo changed the cuiraffes, and inftead 
of iron and brafs, of which they were made, before, he 
caufed them to be made of flax. It is not eafy to conceive 
how fuch armour could.defend the foldiers, or be any fe- 
curily againft wounds. But that flax being foaked in vine¬ 
gar, mingled with fait, was prepared in fuch a manner that 
it grew hard, and became impenetrable either to fword or 
fire. The ufe of it was common amongft feveral nations. 

No troops were ever better cxercifed or difeiplined than 
thole of Iphicrates. He kept them always in afciion, and in 
times of peace and tranquillity, made them perform all the 
ncceflary evolutions, cither in attacking the enemy, or dc- 

• Diod. 1 . xv. p, 360. Cor Nep. in Iphic. c. i. 

* Iphicrates Atfunienfu non tarn mag nit udine rerum grjlarum, quam dijciplina 
iitari nobilihitus ejl, Fuit turn talis dux , ut non folum at at is Ju<x cuh primis compare 

Utur, fed m (k major it us natu quidtm quifquum anteponentur, Corn. Nif. 
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fending themfelves; in laying ambufcades, or. avoiding 
them; in keeping their ranks even in the purfuit of the ene¬ 
my, without abandoning themfelves to an ardour which often 
becomes pernicious, or to rally with fuccefs, after having 
begun to break and give way. So that when the battle was 
to be given, all was in motion with admirable promptitude 
arid order. The officers and foldiers drew themfelves up 
without any trouble, and even in the heat of aftion per¬ 
formed their parts, as the moft able general would have di¬ 
rected them. A merit very rare, as I have been informed, 

# 

but very eflimable; as it contributes more than can be ima¬ 
gined to the gaining of a battle, and implies a very uncom¬ 
mon fuperiority of genius in the general. 

Timotheus was the fon of Conon, fo much celebrated 
for his great aClions, and the important Cervices he had ren¬ 
dered his country. * He did not degenerate from his father’s 
reputation, either for his merit in the field, or his ability in 
the government of the Hate; but he added to thofe excellen¬ 
cies, the glory which refults from the talents of the mind, 
having diftinguifhed himfelf particularly by the gift of elo¬ 
quence, and a tafle of the fciences. 

1 No captain at firft ever experienced lefs than himfelf the 
inconftancy of the fortune of war. He had only to under¬ 
take an enterprife to accomplifh it. Succefs perpetually at¬ 
tended his views and defires. Such uncommon profperitv 
did not fail to excite jealoufy. Thofe who envied him, as 
I have already obferved, caufed him to be painted afleep, 
with Fortune by him, taking cities for him in nets. Timo¬ 
theus retorted coldly, “ It I take places in my fleep, what 
(hall I do when I am awake ?” He took the thing afterwards 
more ferioufly, and angry with thofe who pretended to lefTen 
the glory of his aftions, declared in public, that he did not 
owe his fuccefs to Fortune, but to himfelf. That goddefs, 
fays Plutarch, offended at his pride and arrogance, aban¬ 
doned him afterwards entirely, and he was never fuccefsful 

1 Plut. SylU. p, 434. 

* Hie d patre acceptm glor?am multis auxit viriutibus. Fuit enirn difcrtus> impigtr $ 
taboriofui , rei mill tar is peritis neque minus civitatis regender. Corn. Net. c. i. 

Timotheus Conon is filius> cum belli laude n$n inferior fuiffet quem pater , ad earn /an* 
dtmdoflrina et ingenii glorim adjait* Crc, L i. dc Offic, n. u$. 
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afterwards* ■ Such were the chiefs employed’in the war. of 




the allies. 

® The war and the campaign opened with the fiege of 
Chio.* Chares commanded the land and Chabrias the fea 
forces. All the aUiea exfcrCed themfelves in fending aid to 
that.iflanrk; Chabrias, having forced the p&Rage, entered* 
the port, matwithftariding all tlie endeavours bf the enemy. 
The other galleys were afraid* to follow, and abandoned him* 
He, Was immediately furrounded on all Cdes, and his veflel 
exceedtogly.>dwn3g«d^by the aflaults of the enemy. He 
might tharvje'&ved himfeif by fwimming to the Athenian 
fleet* as hi$ foldiers did;, but* from a miftaken principle of 
glory, he thought it inconfiftent with the duty of a general 
to abandon his veffel in fuch a manner, and preferred a 
death, glorious in his fenfe, to a fliameful flight. 

This ftrft attempt having mifearried, both fides applied 
themfelves vigoroufly to making new preparations. The 
Athenians fitted out a fleet of fixty galleys, and appointed 
Chares tu.command it, and armed fixty more under Iphi- 
crates and Timotheus. The fleet of the allies confided of a 
hundred fail. After having ravaged feveral iilands belonging 
to. the Athenians, where they made a great booty, they fat 
down before Samos. The Athenians, on their fide, having 
united all their forces, befieged Byzantium.' The allies 
made all poflible hafte to its relief. The two fleets being in 
view of each other, prepared to fight, when fuddenly a vio¬ 
lent ftorm arofe, notwithftanding which Chares refolved to 
advance againft the enemy. The two other captains, who 
had more prudence and experience than he, thought it im¬ 
proper to hazard a battle in fuch a conjuncture. Chares, 
enraged at their not following his advice, called the foldiers 
to witnefs, that it was not his fault they did not fight the 
enemy. He was naturally vain, oflentatious, and full of 
himfeif; one who exaggerated his own fervices, depreciated 
thofe of others, and arrogated to himfeif the whole glory of 
fucceffes. He wrote to Athens againll his two colleagues, 
and accufed them of cowardice and treafon. Upon his com¬ 
plaint, the people, * capricious, warm, fufpicious, and natu* 

• Dio4.1. xvi. p. 41 a, Com. Nep. in Chab. c. iv, 

• t opuus airr, fifpit fuo(>iiu aditr/anm , invidus ctiam, jMtntor, domum nvveak 
Cohn. Njif. 
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x>Jly jealous of fueh as were dlftinguiffied by their extraordi¬ 
nary merit or authority, recalled thofe two generals, and 
brought them tOitriaL - K - ;,v> y ! "1 

fa&iotiriof .Chares,! which , was very powerful at 
Athens,^ having <■declared againft Timotheua, hfe “was fen- 
tencedto pay/a fineof a hundred talents*; a worthyTCWard 
for^he noble difinterelledoefs. he had fhown upon another 
occafion, in bringing home to his country twdlve hundred 
talents + of booty taken from the enemy, withouti toheieaft 
deduftion for him fell. He could bear no longer the Tight 
of an ungrateful city, and being too poor to pdy*fo* great a 
fine, retired to Chalcis. After his death, the people, touched 
with repentance, mitigated the fine to ten talents, which 
they made has fon Gonon pay, to rebuild a certain part of the 
walls. Thus, by an event fufficiently odd, thofe very walls, 
which his grandfather had rebuilt with the fpoils of the ehe* , 
my, the grandfoo, to the fluune of Athens, repaired in part 
at his own expence. 

x Iphicrates was alfo obliged to anfwer for hrmfelf before 
the judges. It was upon this oceafion, that Ariftophon, an¬ 
other Athenian captain, accafed him of having betrayed arid 
fold the • fleet' Hinder his command. Iphicrates, with the 
confidence an eftablilhed reputation; infpires, aflted him, 
M Would'you have committed a treafon of this nature?” 
“ No,.?, replied; Ariftophon, 44 I am a man of too much ho¬ 
nour for fuch an a&ionl” 44 How!” replied Iphicrates, 
M could Iphicrates do what Ariftophon would not do?” 

7 He did not only employ the force of arguments in his 
defence, he called in alfo the afliftance of arms. Inftrufted 
by bis colleague’s ill fuccefs, he faw plainly that it was 
more neceflary to intimidate than convince his judges. He 
polled round the place where they aflembled a number of 
young perfons, armed with poinards, which they took care 
to (how from time to time. They could not refill fo forcible 
and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and difvniflTed him ac¬ 
quitted of the charge. When he was afterwards reproached 

with fo violent a proceeding; 41 1 had been a fool* indeed,” 

. 11 • 

• Arid. Rhct. I. ii. c. 83. r Polyen. Stratag. 1 . Hi. 

* A hundred thoufand crowiu. 
t Twelve hundred thoufand crowns. 
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laid he, M if, having made war fuccefsfully for the Atheni¬ 
ans, I had neglefted doing fo for myfelf.” 

Chares, by the recal of his two colleagues, was left foie 
general of the whole army, and was in a condition to have 
advanced the Athenian affairs very much in the Hellefpont, 
if he had known how torefiftthe magnificent offers of Arta- 
bafus. That viceroy, who had revolted in Afia Minor 
againft the king of Perfia his mafter, befieged by an army of 
feventy thoufand men, and juft upon the point of being 
ruined from the inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares, 
That general, who had no thoughts but of enriching him- 
felf, marched direQly to the afliftance of Artabafus, effec¬ 
tually relieved him, and received a reward fuitable to the 
fervice. This aftion of Chares was treated as a capital 
prime. He had not only abandoned the fervice of the re¬ 
public for a foreign war, but offended the king of Perfia, 
who threatened, by his ambaffadors, to equip three hundred 
fail of fhips, in favour of the iflanders allied againft Athens, 
The credit of Chares faved him again upon this, as it had 
done feveral times before on like occasions. The Athe- 
nians, intimidated by the king's menaces, applied themfelves 
ferioufly to prevent their effefts by a general peace. 

Prior to thefe menaces, Ifocratea had earneftly recom¬ 
mended this treaty to them in a fine difcourfe*, which is 
ftill extant, wherein he gives them excellent advice. He 
reproaches them with great liberty, as does Demofthenes in 
almoft all bis orations, of abandoning themfelves blindly to 
the iafinuations of orators, who flatter their paflions, whilft 
they treat thofe with contempt, who give them the raoft falu- 
tary counfels. He applies himfelf particularly to corrpft 
iu them their violent paflion for the augmentation of their 
power, and dominion over the people of Greece, which had 
Jbeen the fource of all their misfortunes. He recals to their 
remembrance thofe happy days, fo glorious for Athens, in 
which their ancestors, out of a noble and generous difinte- 
reftednefs, facrificed every thing for the fupport of the 
common liberty, and the prefervation of Greece, and com¬ 
pares them with the prefeut fad times, wherein the ambition 
ol Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had fucceflively 

1 S)e pace, feu Jkialis. 
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plunged both Rates into the greateft misfortunes. He repre-v 
fents to .them, that the real and lafting greatnefs of a Rate 
does not confift in augmenting its dominions, or extending 
its conquefts to the utmoft, which cannot be effefted with¬ 
out violence and injuftice; but in the wife government of 
the people, in rendering them happy, in protefling their al¬ 
lies, in being beloved and efteemed by their neighbours, 
and feared by their enemies. “ A Rate,” fays he, “ cannot 
fail of becoming the arbiter of all its neighbours, when it 
knows how to unite in all its meafures the two great quali¬ 
ties, juftice and power, which mutually fupport each other, 
and ought to be infeparable. For as power, not regulated 
by the motives, of, reafon and juftice, has recourfe to the 
mod violent methods to crufh and fubvert whatever oppofes 
it; fo juftice, when unarmed and without power, is ex* 
pofed to injury, and neither in a condition to defend itfelf, 
nor protefcF others.” The conclufion drawn by Ifocratea 
from this reafoning, is. That Athens, if it would be happy, 
and in tranquillity, ought not to affeft the empire of the fea 
for the fake of lording it over all other Rates; but Ihould 
conclude a peace, whereby every .city and people fhould be 
left to the full enjoyment of their liberty; and declare them, 
felves irreconcileable enemies of thofe who fhould prefume 
to difturb that peace, or contravene fuch meafures. 

The peace was concluded accordingly under fuch condi- A. M. 
tions, and it was ftipulated, that Rhodes, Byzantium, Chio, An ^ 8 ' c 
and Cos, fhould enjoy entire liberty. The war of the allies 3^$’ 
ended in this manner, after having continued three years. 


Sect. III. Demoflhenes encourages the Athenians , alarmed 
by the Preparations of Artaxerxesfor War . He harangues 
them in favour of the Megalopolitans , and afterwards of 
the Rhodians. Death of bAaufolus. Extraordinary Grief 
of Artemifa , his Wife. 

T HIS peace did not entirely remove the apprehenfion a. m. 

of the Athenians with regard to the king of Pcrfia. An 3 t 649 ' c 
The great preparations he was making gave tjiem umbrage, 
and they were afraid fo formidable an armament was in- 
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tended againftGreece, and that Egypt,was only a plaufible 
pretext with which the king covered hi* real defign. 

Athens took the alarm upon this tumour. The orators 
increafed the fears of the people by their difcourfes, and 
exhorted themtu have an immedjaterecourfeto their arms, 
to prevent she king of.Per,ha, by a prevtoufideclaration of 
war, and to make a league with all the-people of Greece 
againft the common enemy. Demofthenes made his firft 
appearance 4ft public at this time, and mounted the tribunal 
for-haraogues to give his opinion. He was twenty-eight 
years of age. I (hall fpeak more extenlively of him by and 
by. Upontbe. prefent occafion, more wile than thofe pre¬ 
cipitate orators, and having undoubtedly in view the im. 
poctance to the republic of the -aid of the Perfians againft 
Philip, he dared not- indeed oppofe in a direft manner their 
advice, left he (houId.-render himfelf fufpe&ed; but, admit, 
tingiasja principle from the firft, that it was neceflary to con. 

fide* the king of Per(ia as ,the eternal enemy of Greece, he. 
reprefented, that it was not confiftent with prudence, in an 
affair of.fuch great confequence, to-precipitate any thing; 
that it was very improper, by a refolution taken upon light 
and uncertain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, 
to furnifh fo powerful a prince with a juft reafon to turn 
his arms againft Greece; that all which was neceflary at prc- 
fent, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred fail (in what 
manner he propofed a* fcheme) and to hold the troops in a 
readinefs and condition to make an effe&ual and vigorous 
defence, in cafe of being attacked; that, by fo doing, all 
the people of Greece, without further invitation, would be 
fufficiently apprized of the common danger to join them; 
and that the report alone of fuch an armament would be 
enough to induce the king ef Perfia to change his meafures, 
admitting he Ihould have formed any defigns againft Greece. 

For the reft, he was not of opinion, that it was neceflary to 
levy an immediate tax upon the eftates of private perfons for 
the expence of this war, which would not amount to a great 
Cum, nor fuffice for the occafion. “ It is better,” laid lie, 


• I referve tliii fcheme for the feventh fedlion, being curious, and verj 
proper to explain in what manner the Athenian* fitted out, and fubfiltcd theti 
fleets. 
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11 to rely upon the zeal and generofity of the citizens. Our 
city may be faid to be almoft as rich as all the other cities of 
Greece^ together.” [He had before obferved, that the efti- 
matte of the lands of Attica amounted to fix thoufand talents, 
about eight hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fterling.) 
u When we (hall fee the reality and approach of the danger, 
every body will be ready to contribute to the expences of the 
war; as nobody can be fo void of reafon, as to prefer the 
hazard of lofing their whole eftate with their liberty, to fa- 
crificing a fmall part of it to their own, and their country’s 
prefervation.’ 

" And we ought not to fear, as fome people would infi- 
nuate, that the great riches of the king of Perfia enabled 
him to raife a great body of auxiliaries, and render his army 
formidable againft us. Our Greeks, when they are to march 
againft Egypt, or Orontes and the other Barbarians, ferve 
willingly under the Perfians; but not one of them, I dare 
be allured, not a fingle man of them, will ever refolve to 
bear arms againft Greece.” 

This difeourfe had all its effeft. The refined and deH. 
cate addrefs of the orator in advifing the impofition of a tax 
to be deferred, and artfully explaining, at the fame time, 
that it would fall only upon the rich, was highly proper to 
render abortive an affair, which had no other foundation 
than in the overheated imagination of fome orators, who 
were perhaps interefted in the war they advifed. 

e Two years after, an enterprife of the I acedacmonians a. m. 
againft Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave Demoflhenes An 3 t 6 j , ’ c 
another opportunity to fignalize his zeal, and difplay his elo- 353. 
quence. That city, which had been lately eftablilhed by the 
Arcadians, who had fettled a numerous colony there from 
different cities, and which might ferve as a fortrefs and bul¬ 
wark againft Sparta, gave the Lacedcemonians great uncafi- 
nefs, and alarmed them extremely. They refolved therefore 
to attack and make themfclves matters of it. The Megalo- 
politans, who, without doubt, had renounced their alliance 
with Thebes, had recourfe to Athens, and implored its pro- 
teftion: the other people concerned feat alfo their deputies 
thither, and the affair was debated before the people. 

* r>ioJ. !. xv. p. 401. 

Y 


Vol. IV. 
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4 Demofthenes founded his difcourfe from the beginning 
of it upon this principle; that it was of the laft importance 
to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from growing too power* 
ful, and from being in a condition to give law to the reft of 
Greece. Now it is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis 
to the Lacedaemonians, they will foon make themfelves 
mailers oi Melfene alfo, two ftrong neighbouring cities, 
which are a check upon Sparta, and keep it within due 
bounds. The alliance we {hall make with the Arcadians, in 
declaring tor Megalopolis, is therefore the certain means 
to preferve fo necclfary a balance between Sparta and 
Thebes; becaufe whatever happens, neither the one nor the 
other will be able to hurt us, whilft the Arcadians are our 
allies, whofe forces, in conjunction with ours, will always 
be fuperior to thofe of either of them, 

A weighty objeftion to this advice of Demofthenes, was 
the alliance aftuaily fubfifting between Athens and Sparta, 
for, in fine, faid the orators who oppofed Demofthenes, 
what idea will the world have of Athens, if we change in 
fucha manner with the times, or is it confiftent with jultice 
to pay no regard to the faith of treaties P “ We ought/’ re¬ 
plied Demofthenes, whofe very words I (hall repeat in this 
place, 44 we* ought indeed always to havejuftice in view, 
and to make it the rule of our conduct; but, at the fame 
time, our conformity to it fhould confift with the public 
good and the intereft of the ftate. It has been a perpetual 
maxim with us to aftilt the oppreircd,” (He cites the La¬ 
cedaemonians themfelves, the Thebans and Eubceans as ex¬ 
amples.) * 4 We have never varied from this principle. 
The reproach of changing therefore ought not to fall upon 
us, but upon thofe, whofe injuftice and ufurpation oblige 
us to declare againll them.” 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them talk, 
it is always icafon and the firitleft jullicc that determines 
them; hut to fee them aCl, makes it evident that intereft 


and ambition aie the foie rule and guide of their conduct. 
Their djlcourfc is an clfetl of that regard for jullicc which 


41 Dctnoft. Oiat. pro Mcgalop, 

* An o-KoTfiv fj iv an m) Trr'tt ?uy in Uwm rv/xTTtfrreTi^uy 
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nature has implanted in the mind of man, and which they 
cannot entirely (hake ofF. There are few who venture to 
declare againft that internal principle in their expreflions, or 
to contraditt it openly. But there are alfo few, who oh- 
ferve it with fidelity and conftancy in their aftions. Greece 
never was known to have more treaties of alliance than at 
the time we are now fpeaking of, nor were they ever lefs 
regarded. This contempt of the religion of oaths, in dates, 
is a proof of their decline, and often denotes and occafions 
their approaching ruin. 

c The Athenians, moved by the eloquent clifeourfe of De- 
moflhenes, fent three thoufand foot, and three hundred 
horfe, to the aid of the Megalopolitans, under the command 
of * Pammenes. Megalopolis was reinflated in its former 
condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired into their own 
countries, were obliged to return. 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of the allies, 

4 

did not procure for all of them the tranquillity they had 
reafon to expeft from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, 
who had been declared free by that treaty, only changed 
their mafter. Maufolus, king of Curia, who had alii fled 
them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, impofed his own 
upon them. Having publicly declared himfelf for the rich 
2nd powerful, he enilavcd the people, and made them fuller 
exceedingly. He died the fecond year after the treaty of 
peace, having reigned twenty-four years. f Artemi fa, his A. m. 
wife, fucceeded him, and as flic was fupported with all the q 

influence of the king of Perfia, (he retained her power in the 354. 
ifles lately fubjetted. 

In fpeaking here of Artemifa, it is proper to obferve, that 
fhe mull not be confounded with another Artemifa, who 
lived above a hundred years before, in the time of Xerxes, 
and who dillinguifhcd her refolution and prudence lb much 
in the naval battle of Salamin. Several celebrated writers 
have fallen into this error, through inadvertency. 

•This princefs immortalized herfclf by the honours flic 
rendered to the memory of Maufolus her hulband. She 

• Diod, 1 . xv. p. 402. f Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 435. 8 PI in, 1 . xxxvi. c. 5. 

* this is not die Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention has been made 
before. 
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caufed a magnificent monument to be ere&ed for him itt 
Halicarnaffus, which was called the MaufoUum i and for its 
beauty efteemed one of the wonders of the world, apd 
gave the name of Maufoieuv) to all future great and magnifi? 
cent iirufturcs of the fame hind. 

h She endeavoured alfo to eternize the name of Maufolyu 
by ponuraents, which,(he believed more durable than 
thofe of Jtw-afs or marble, but are often no better proof againfl 
the injuries of time; I mean works of wit. She caufed ex- 
Cfctlenft panegyrics to be made in honour of her hufband, 
and^prqppfed a prize of great value for the perfon whofe 
performance (houid be the bed. Amongft many others, the 
celebrated Ifocrates, and Theopompus, hi$ difciple, were 
competitors for it. 

. Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the weak- 
oefs and vanity to boaft in public of having gained the prize 
*gainft his matter; preferring, as is too common,the fame of 
fine parts to the glory of a good heart. He had reprefented 
Maufolus in his hiftory as a prince mod fordidly avaricious, 
to whom all means of amafling treafure were good and eligi¬ 
ble. He painted him, without doubt, in very different co¬ 
lours in his panegyric, or elfe he would never have pleafed 
the princefa, 

‘That illuftrious widow prepared a different tomb for 
Maufolus than that I have been fpeaking of. Having ga¬ 
thered his afhes, and had the bones beaten in a mortar, (he 
mingled fome of the powder every day in her drink, till (he 
had drunk it all off; defiring by that means to make her 
own body the fepulchre o( her hufband. 8he furvived him 
only two years, and her grief did not end but with her life. 

Inftead of tears, in which moll writers plunge Artemifa 
during her widowhood, there are fome who fay (he made 
very confiderablc conqueftB. k It appears by one of De- 
mofthenes’s orations, that (he was not confidered at Athens 
as a forlorn relifct, who neglefied the affairs of her kingdom. 
JJqt wfl have foincthing more decifive upon this head. 1 Vi¬ 
truvius tells, us, that after the death of Maufolus, the Rho- 

r h Aul. Gel. 1. x. c. i8. Plut. in liocrat. p. 838, 

■Cic. Tufc, Qu*ft. 1. iii. n. 75. Val. Max. 1. iv. «. 6. 
fcfierouft, dc Ubcrtai. Uhod. p. 145. » Vitruv. dc Aichiteft. 1, ii. c. 8. 
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iTans, offended that a woman fhould reign in Carte; under¬ 
took to dethrone her. They left Rhodes, for that purpofe* 
with their fleet, and entered the great port of ttalicarn'afTus; 
The queen, being informed of their defigni had given the 
inhabitants orders to keep within the walls, and when the 
enemy fhould arrive, to exprefs, by fhouts and clapping of 
hands, a readinefs to furrendfcr the city to them. The Rho« 

dians quitted their fhips, and went in all hafle to the public 

» 

place, leaving their fleet without driy to guard it. In the 
mean time, Artemifa came out with her galleys from the lit¬ 
tle port, through a fmall canal, which fhe had caufed to be 
cut on purpofe, entered the'great port, feized theenemy*$ 
fleet without refiftance, and having put her foldiers and ma¬ 
riners on board of it, fhe fet fail. The Rhodians, having 
no means of efeaping, were all put to the fword. The queen 
all the while advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabh£ 
ants faw their veflels approach, adorned with wreaths of 
laurel, they raifed great fhouts, and received their vi&oriouS 
and triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks of joy. It 
was fo in effe£f, but in another fenfe than they imagined. 
Artemifa, having met with no refiftance, took pofleflion of 
the city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. She 
caufed a trophy of her viftory to be erefted in it, and fet up 
two ftatues of brafs; one of which reprefented the city of 
Rhodes, and the other Artemifa, branding it with a hot iron. 
Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared never demolifh that 
trophy, their religion forbidding it; but they furrounded it 
with a building which prevented it entirely from being feen. 

All this, as Monfieur Bayle obferves in his Diftionary, 
does not exprefs a forlorn and inconfolable widow, that 
paffed her whole time in grief and lamentation; which 
makes it reafonable to fufpeft, that whatever is reported of 
exceffive in the mourning of Artemifa, has no other founda¬ 
tion, but its being advanced at a venture by fome writer, 
and afterwards copied by all the reft. 

I fhould be better plcafed, for the honour of Artemifa, if 
it had been faid, as there is nothing incredible in it, that, by 
a fortitude and greatnefs of mind, of which her fex has 
tnany examples, fhe had known how to unite the fevere af- 
fliftion of the widow with the aftive courage of the queen, 
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and made the affairs of her government ferve her in Read o! 
eonfoiation. m Negotia pro folatiis accipiens . 

A. M. "The Rhodians, being treated by Artemifa in the man* 

3 <Yc ner we have related, and unable to fupport any longer fo 

fevere and (hameful a fervitude, they had recourfe to the 
Athenians, and implored their protection. Though thev 
had rendered themfelves entirely unworthy of it by their 
revolt, Demofthenes took upon him to fpeak to the people 
in their behalf. Fie began with fetting forth their crime in 
its full light; he enlarged upon their injuflice and perfidy; 
he feemedto enter into the people’s juft fentiments ofrefent- 
ment and indignation, and, it might have been thought, was 
going to declare himfelf in the ftrongeft terms againft the 
Rhodians; but all this was only the art of the orator, to infi- 
nuatc himfelf into his auditors opinion, and to excite in 
them quite contrary fentiments of goodnefs and compaflion 
for a people who acknowledged their fault, who confeffed 
their unworthinefs, and who neverthelefs were come to im¬ 
plore the republic’s proteftion. Fie fets before them the 
great maxims, which in all ages had conftituted the glory of 
Athens; the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning of rebels, 
and the taking upon them the defence of the unfortunate. 
To the motives of glory, he annexes thofc of interell; in 
fhowing the importance of declaring for a city that favoured 
the democratic form of government, and of not abandoning 
an ifland fo powerful as that of Rhodes: which is the fub- 
ftance of Demolthenes’s difeourfe, entitled, For the liberty 
of the Rhodians . 

•The death of Artemifa, which happened the fame year, 
it is very likely, re eflablifhed the Rhodians in their liberty. 
She was fuccceded by her brother Idriaeus, who efpoufed his 
own filler Ada, as Maufolus had done Artemifa. It was the 
cultom in Caria for the kings to marry their fillers in this 
manner, and for the widows to fuccced their hufbands in 
the throne, in preference to the brothers, and even the 
children of the defuntt. 

•Tacit. • Demoft.dcLibert. Khoi, *Strab. 1 . xiv. p. 656L 
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Sect. IV. Successful Expedition of Ockus againfi Phoenicia 

and Cyprus , and afterwards againjl Egypt . 

O CHUS meditated in earned the reduction of Egypt to A. M. 

his obedience, which had long pretended to maintain c 
itfelf in independence. Whilfl he was making great pre- 351. 
parations for this important expedition, he received advice 
of the revolt of Phoenicia. 'iThat people, oppreffed by the 
Perfian governors, refolved to throw off fo heavy a yoke, 
and made a league with Nettanebis, king of Egypt, againfi 
whom Perfia was marching its armies. As there was no other 
paflage for that invafion but through Phoenicia, this revolt 
was very feafonable for Netlanebis, who therefore lent 
Mentor, the Rhodian, to fupport the rebels, with four thou- 
fand Grecian troops. He intended by that means to make 
Phoenicia his barrier, and to flop the Perfians there. The 
Phoenicians took the field with that reinforcement, beat the 
governors of Syria and Cilicia, that had been lent againfi 
them, and drove the Perfians entirely out of Phoenicia. 

r The Cyprians, who were not better treated than the 
Phoenicians, feeing the good fuccefs which had attended this 
revolt, followed their example, and joined in their league 
with Egypt. Ochus fent orders to Idrireus, king of Cana, 
to make war againfi them; who foon after fitted out a fleet, 
and fent eight thoufand Greeks along with it, under tine 
command of Phocion, the Athenian, and Evagoras, who was 
believed to have been the Ion ot Nicocles. It is probable, 
that he had been expelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that 
he had embraced with plcafure this opportunity of reafeend- 
ing the throne. His knowledge of the country, and the party 
he had there, made the king of Perfia choofe him, very 
wifely, to command in this expedition. They made a de- 
feent in the ifland, where their army increafed to double its 
number by the reinforcements which came from Syria and 
Cilicia. The hopes of enriching themfclves by the fpoils of 
this ifland, which was very rich, drew thither abundance of 
troops, and they formed the (iege of Salamiu by fea and 
land. The ifland of Cyprus had at that time nine cities, 

* Diod. 1 xvi. p. 439. * II)'d. p 440. 441. 
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confiderable enough to have each of them a petty king* 
But all* thfofe kings were, however, fubjefts of Perfia. They 
had upbhihis oiccafidn united together to throw off*that yoke, 
and to reft’der themfelves independent. 

OchiishaVing obferved that the Egyptian war was always 
utifuccefifulj from the ill conduft of the generals fent 
thrtHferJ T he fefolved to take the care of it upon himfelf. But, 
bttfbf t hfe 1 fet out, he fignified his defire to the ftates of 
Greece; that they would put an end to their divifions, and 
ceafe to rtiaddt War upon one another. 

It & a htfatter of furprife, that the court of Perfia (hould 
inlfift fb eitneftty and fo often, that the people of Greece 
Ihbulii liVe in tranquillity with each other, and obferve in¬ 
violably 1 the aHrbles of the treaty of Antalcides, the princi¬ 
pal end of which was the eftablifhment of a lading union 
amortgft them. It had formerly employed a quite different 
p61tey.’ 

• From the mifearriage of the enterprife againft Greece 
tinder Xerxes, judging gold and filver a more proper means 
for fubje&ing it than that of the fword, the Perfians did not 
attack it with open force, but by the method of fecret in¬ 
trigues. They conveyed confiderable funis into it private¬ 
ly* to corrupt the perfons of credit and authority in the 
great cities, and were perpetually watching occafions to arm 
them againft each other, and to deprive them of the leifure 
and means to invade themfelves. They were particularly 
careful to declare fometimes for one, fometimes for another, 
in order to fopport a kind of balance amongft them, which 
put it out of the power of any of thofe republics to aggran¬ 
dize itfelf too much, and, by that means to become formid¬ 
able to Perfia. 

That nation employed a quite different conduft at this 
time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and 
commanding them to obferve a universal peace, upon pain 
of incurring their difpleafure and arms to fuch as Jhould 
difobey. Perfia, without doubt, did not take that refolution 
at a venture, and had its reafons to behave in fuch a manner 
with regard to Greece. 

Its defign might be, to foften their fpirit by degrees, in 
difarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that valour, 
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•which fpurred them on perpetually, by noble emulation, to 
extinguifh in them their paflion for glory and viftory; to 
render languid, by long inertion and forced eafe, the acti¬ 
vity natural to them; and, in fine, to bring them into the 
number of thofe people, whom a quiet and effeminate life 
eneivates, and who lofe in floth and peace that mai;tial ar¬ 
dour, which combats, and even dangers, are apt, to jnfpire. 


The king of Perfia, who then reigned, hacl aperfot^al inte- 
reft, as well as his predecefTor, in impofing thefe terms 
upon the Greeks. Egypt had long thrown off the yoke, and 
given the empire juft caufe of inquietude. Ochus had re- 
folved to go in perfon to reduce the rebels. He had the 
expedition extremely at heart, and negleHed nothing .th^t 
could promote its fuccefs. The famous retreat of the t^n 
thoufand, without enumerating many other a&ions of a li^e 
nature, had left a great idea in Perfia of the Grecian valour. 
That prince relied more upon a fmall body of Greeks in t his 
pay, than upon the whole army of the Perfians, as numerous 
as it was; and he well knew, that the inteftine divifious of 
Greece would render the cities incapable of fupplying the 
number of foldiers he had occafion for. , 

In fine, as a good politician,he coyld not enter upon aftion 
in Egypt, till he had pacified all behind him. Ionia efpe- 
cially, and its neighbouring provinces. Now, the moft 
certain means to hold them in obedience, was to deprive 
them of all hope of aid from the Greeks, to whom they had 
always recourfe in times of revolt^ and without whom they 
were in no condition to form any great emerprifes'. 

When Ochus had taken all his meafures, and made the 
neceffary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers of Phoe¬ 
nicia, where he had an army of three hundred thoufand foot, 
and thirty thoufand horfe, and put himfelf at the head of it. 
Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The ap¬ 
proach of fo great an army daggered him, and he fent fe- 
cretly to Ochus, to make him offers not only of furrender¬ 
ing Sidon to him, but to ferve him in Egypt, where he was 
well acquainted with the country, and might be very ufeful 
to him, Ochus agreed entirely to the propofal, upon which 

• Diod, 1. xv i» p 441—443. 
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he engaged Tennes, king of Sidon, in the fame treafon, 
and they furrendered the place in concert to Ochus. 

The Sidonians had fet fire to their ftiips upon the approach 
of the king’s troops, in order to lay the people under the 
neceflity of making a good defence, by removing all hope 
of any other fecurity. When they faw themfelves betrayed, 
that the enemy were mailers of the city, and that there was 
nopoffibility of efcaping either by fea or land, inthedefpair 
of their condition, they Ihut themfelves up in their houfes, 
and fet them on fire. Forty thoufand men, without reckon¬ 
ing women and children, perifhed in this manner. The fate 
of Tennes their king was no better. Ochus, feeing himfelf 
mailer of Sidon, and having no further occafion for him, 
caufed him to be put to death; a juft reward of his treafon, 
and an evident proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in 
perfidy. At the time this misfortune happened, Sidon was 
immenfely rich. The fire having melted the gold and fil- 
ver, Ochus fold the cinders for a confiderable fum of 
money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city call fo great a terror into 
the reft of Phoenicia, that it fubmitted, and obtained condi¬ 
tions reafonable enough from the king; Ochus made no 
great difficulty in complying with their demands, becaufe 
he would not lofe the time there, he had fo much occafion 
for in the execution of his projefts againft Egypt. 

Before he began his march to enter it, he was joined by a 
body of ten thoufand Greeks. From the beginning of this 
expedition he had demanded troops in Greece. The Athe¬ 
nians and Lacedaemonians had excufed themfelves from fur- 
nifhing him any at that time; it being impolfibie for them 
to do it, whatever defire they might have, as they faid, to cul¬ 
tivate a good correfpondcnce with the king. The Thebans 
fent him a thoufand men, under the command of Lachares; 
the Argives three thoufand under Nicoftratus. The reft 
came from the cities of Afia. All thefe troops joined him 
immediately after the taking of Sidon. 

‘The Jews mud have had fomc (hare in this war of the 
Phoenicians again ft Perfia; for Sidon was no fooner taken, 

• Solon.c. xxxv. Eufcb. in Chron. <Scc. 
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than Ochus entered Judaea, and befieged Urn city of Jericho, 
which he took. Befides which, it appears that he carried a 
great number of Jewifh captives into Egypt, and fent ifiany 
others into Hyrcania, where he fettled them along the coaft 
of the Cafpian fea. 

u Ochus alfo put an end to the war with Cyprus at the 
fame time. That of Egypt fo entirely engroJfed his atten¬ 
tion, that in order to have nothing to divert him from it, he 
was fatisfied to come to an accommodation with the nine 
kings of Cyprus, who fubmitted to him upon certain con¬ 
ditions, and were all continued in their little Rates. Evagoras 
demanded to be reinflated in the kingdom of Salamin. It 
was evidently proved, that he had committed the in oft fla¬ 
grant oppreflions during his reign, and that he had not been 
unjuftly dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in 
the kingdom of Salamin, and the king gave Evagoras a re¬ 
mote government. He behaved no better in that, and was 
again expelled. He afterwards returned to Salamin, and 
was feized, and put todeath. Surprifing difference between 
Nicocles and his fon Evagoras! 

* After the reduftion of the ifle of Cyprus, and the pro¬ 
vince of Phoenicia, Ochus advanced at length towards 
Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped before Pelufium, from 
whence he detached three bodies of his troops, each of 
them commanded by a Greek and a Perfian, with equal 
authority. The firll was under Lachares, the Theban, and 
Rofaccs, governor of Lydia and Ionia, The fecond was 
given to Nicoftratus, the Argive, and Ariflazanes, one of 
the great officers of the crown. The third had Mentor, 
the Rhodian, and Bagoas, one of Ochus’s eunuchs, at the 
head of it. Each detachment had its particular orders. 
The king remained with the main body of the army in the 
camp he had made choice of at firft, to wait events, and to 
be ready to fupport thofe troops in cafe of ill fuccefs, or to 
improve the advantages they might have. 

Nctlanebis had long expefted this invafion, the prepara¬ 
tions for which had made fo much noife. He had a hundred 
thoufand men on foot, twenty thouiand ot whom were 

* Diod. I, xvi. p. 443. * Diod. I, xvi. p, 444, 456. 
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Greeks, twenty thotifand Lybians, and the reft of Egyptian 
troops. Part of them he bellowed in the places updn the 
fcoifti^r^aodrp^&Gd Himfelf Witlr the reft ih the paffes,' to 
difput^fth^ en^tqysiOtitrance into Egypt; Ochus’s firft de- 
tachn&entfWas.ftnt againft Pelufium, where there was a gar- 
rifpu^fjfiv^houfand Greeks. Lachares befieged the place. 
That^n^lNicoilratus, .on board of four-and*twenty ftiips 
of the Perfian fleet, entered one of the mouths of the Nile at 


apd, failed injtp the heart of Egypt, where they 
Uodedi^>^d [fortified themfeslyes well in a camp, of which 
tbe (i fijti>?tioh .was very advantageous. All the Egyptian 
troopsin-tb^fespartSiWere immediately drawn tbgether under 
Ciini*s r a Greek of the Ifle of Cos* and prepared to repel the 
enemy. A very warm aftion enfued, in which Clinias, 
with-hye thoufand pf-His troops, was kilted* and the reft 
entirely broke and difperfed. » ; 

This aflion decided the fuccefs of. the wan Neftanebis, 
apprehending that Nicoftratus after this viftory would em¬ 
bark again uppn the Nile, and take Memphis the capital of 
the kingdom, made all the hafte he could to defend it, and 
abandoned the pafles, which it was of the laft importance to 
feenre, tpprevent the entrance of the enemy<; When the 
Greeks that defended Pelufium, were apprized of this preci- 
pitate retreat, they believed all loft, and capitulated with 
Lachares, upon condition of being feat back into Greece 
with all that belonged to them, and without fuffering any 
injury in their perfons or effefts. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding 
the palfes- clear and unguarded, entered the country, and 
made himfelf mailer of it without any oppofition. For, 
after having caufed a report to be fpread throughout his 
camp, that Ochus had ordered all thofe who would fubmit 
to be treated with favour, and that fuch as made refiftancc 
lliould be dellroyed, as the Sidonians had been; he let all his 
pvifonets efcape, that they might carry the news into the 
country roundabout* Thofe poor people reported in their 
towns and villages what they had heard in the enemy’s 
camp. The brutality of Ochus feemed to confirm it, and 
the terror was fo great, that the garrifons, as well Greeks 
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as Egyptians, ftrove which fliouldbethe foreffioft in making 
their fubmiflioir. 

'• Ne&anebis, Laving loft all hope of being abfe to defend A.M. 
himfelf, efcaptii with his treafure^ and beft eflfeft« IJ 4 nt 6 Al f t 6 
./Ethiopia, from whence he never returned. He waft thtflaft 3 !><>• 
king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, finee whom Jt'has 1 a!- 
ways continued 1 under a foreign yoke, according'to^e 
prediction of Ezekiel 2 .* ’ ]i: ^ jJ - 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt iti M fhiV rtsrtl- 
ner, difmantled the cities, pillaged the temples, ahd returned 
in triumph to Babylon, laden with fpoils, and fcTpeeiatty 
with gold and filver, of which he carried awayiriirilerift 
fums.. He left the government of it to Pherendates, a Per- 
(ian of the firft quality. * ’ 

*■ Here Manethon hnifhes his commentaries, or hiftory of 

i 

Egypt. He was a prieft of Heliopolis in that country,and 
had written the hiftory of its different dynafties flrom the 
commencement of the nation to the times we bdw treat of. 

His book is often cited by Jofephus, Eufebius, Plutarch, 
Porphyry, and feveral others; - This hiftorian fived iti the 
reign of Ptolenteus Philadelphia king of Egypt; to whom 
he dedicates his work, of which * Syncellus has preferved us 
the abridgment. ’ **• 

NeClanebis loft the crown by his too good opinion of him¬ 
felf. He had been placed upon the throne by Agefilaus, and 
afterwards fupported in it by the valour and counfels of Dio- 
phantes the Athenian, and Lamius the Lacedaemonian, who, 
whilft they had the command of his troops, and the direftion 
of the war, had rendered his arms victorious over the Per- 
fians in all the enterprifes they had formed againft him. It 
is a pity we have no account ot them, and that Diodorus is 
filenc upon this head. That prince, vain from fo many fuc- 
cefles, imagined, in confcquence, that he was become fuffi- 
ciently capable of conducing his own affairs in perforr, and 
difmiffed them, to whom he was indebted lor all thofe ad¬ 
vantages. He had time enough to repent hi« errors and to 

• ' ' / . fi. J s L 

• 

* Ezck. xxtx. 14, 15. jj _-V 

• Synccl. p. 256. VofT. dcHiU. tiraed. I i. c. 14. , . . 

• George, a monk of Cbnflantinople, fo called bom his being &yncel!us t 
or vicar to the patriarch, Tarafus, towards the end of the ninth century. 
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di (cover that the power does not confer the merit of a 
king, 

Ochus rewarded very liberally the fervice which Mentor 
the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduflion of Phoenicia, 
and the con quell of Egypt. Before he left that kingdom, 
he had difmifted the other Greeks laden with his prefents. 
As for Mentor, to whom the whole fuccefs of the expedition 
was principally owing, he not only made him a prefeht of a 
hundred * talents in money, befides many jewels of great 
value, but gave him the government of all the coafls of 
Afia, with the diretiion of the war againft fome provinces, 
which had revolted in the beginning of his reign, and de¬ 
clared him generalidimo of all his armies on that fide. 

Mentor made ufe of his intereft to reconcile the king with 
his brother Memnon, and Artabafus, who had married their 
filler. Both of them had been in arms againft Ochus. We 
have already related the revolt of Artabafus, and the viftories 
he obtained over the king’s troops. He was however over¬ 
powered at latt, and reduced to take ref uge with Philip king 
of Macedon; and Memnon, who had borne a part in his 
wars, had alio a (hare in his baniftiment. After this reconci¬ 
liation, they rendered Ochus and his fucceffors fignal fer- 
vices; efpccially Memnon, who was one of themofl valiant 
men of his times, and no lefs excellent in the art of war. 
Neither did Mentor want his great merits, nor deceive the 
king in the confidence he had repo fed in him. For he had 
fcarcc taken poifeflion of his government, when he re-ellah- 
lilhed every where the king’s authority, and reduced thofc 
who had revolted in his neighbourhood to return to their 
obedience; fome he brought over by his addrefs and ftrata- 
gems, and others by force of arms. In a word, he knew fo 
well how to take his advantages, that at length he fubjefcied 


them all to the yoke, and re inflated the king’s affairs in 
thofe provinces. 

A, M. In the full year of the 108U1 Olympiad died Plato, the fa- 

jSm ) C, 

ji'8. at prefent, that I may not interrupt the chain of the hif- 


w w * 

mous Athenian philofophcr. I fhall defer fpeaking of him 


tory 


• A hundred thoufand crowns. 
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Sect. V. Death of Ochus . Arfes fucceeds him , and is 

Jucceedcd by Darius Codomanus . 

* /^CHUS, after the conqueft of Egypt, and redufilion 

of the revolted provinces of his empire, abandoned 
himfelf to pleafure and luxurious eafe during the reft of his 
life, and left the care of affairs entirely to his minitters. 

The two principal of them were the eunuch Bagoas, and 
Mentor the Rhodian, who divided all power between them, 
fo that the firft had all the provinces of the Upper, and the 
latter all thofe of the Lower Afia under him. 

After having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus died of A. M. 
poifon given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, who was by An 3 t 6 j 6 ' c 
birth an Egyptian, had always retained a love for his coun- 338. 
try, and a zeal for its religion. When his matter conquered 
it, he flattered himfelf, that it would have been in his 
power to have foftened the deftiny of the one, and pro- 
tefled the other from infult. But he could not reftrain the 
brutality of his prince, who afted a thoufand things in re¬ 
gard to both, which the eunuch faw with extreme forrow, 
and always violently refentcd in his heart. 

Ochus, not contented with having difmantled the cities, 
and pillaged the houfes and temples, as has been faid, had 
befides taken away all the archives of the kingdom, which 
were depofited, and kept with religious care in the temples 
of the Egyptians, and in f derifion of their worlhip, he had 
caufed the god Apis to be killed, that is, the flacred bull 
which they adored under that name. What gave occaGon 
for this lad action was K , that Ochus being as lazy and heavy 
as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the firlt of thofe quali¬ 
ties, had given him the lhocking furnarne of the llupid ani¬ 
mal, they found he refemblcd. Violently enraged at this 
affront, Ochus faid that he would make them fenfible lie 
was notanafs but a lion, and that the als, whom they defpif- 
ed fo much, Ihould cat their ox. Accordingly he ordered 
Apis to be dragged out of his temple, and lacrificed to an 
afs. After which lie made his cooks drefs, and ferve him 

* Died, 1 . xvi. p. 490. f 1 . iv. c. 8. 

« Nut, tic I fill. & Oflr. p, 36 j. 
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up to the officers of his houfehold. This piece of wit in- 
cetlfed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them af¬ 
terwards, and fent them back to the places where it was the 
cuflom to keep them: but the affront which had been done 
tb+fsf religion, Was irreparable; and, ft W believed, that was 1 
ther£al"occafion bf his maker's death. : ' 

'•fliS revfcnge did k not flop there; v he caufed another 
body to be interred inftead of the king’s, and to avenge his 
halting made the officers of the houfe eat/the god Apis, he 
mtf&cats^catdiis dead body, which he gave them cut in 
fmall pieces; and for his bones, thofe he turned into han¬ 
dles for knives and fwords, the natural fymbols of his 
crudUyvvery probable, that fome new caufe had 
a^akdned 1 in the heart of this monftcr his ancient refent- 
ihefitt without which, it is not to be conceived, that he 
cdiild carry his barbarity fo far in regard to his matter and 
betoeftftor. 

Aftef the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whofe hands all 
pbwer was at that time, placed Arfes upon the throne, the 
ymtdgeft of all the late king’s fons, and put the reft to death, 
in order to polfefs, with better fecurity, and without a rival, 
the 'authority he had ufurped. He gave Arfes only the 
name of king, whilft he referved to himfelf the whole 
power of the fovereignty. But perceiving that the young 
prince began to difeover his wickednefs, and took meafures 
to punifh it, he prevented him by having him affaflinated, 
and deftroyed his whole family with him. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by the 
murder of Arfes, placed Darius upon it, the third of that 
name who reigned in Perfia. His true name was Codoma- 
nus, of whom much will be faid hereafter. 

We fee here in a full light the fad effeft of the ill policy 
of the kings of Perfia, who, to eafe themfelves of the weight 
of public bufinefs, abandoned their whole authority to an 
eunuch. Bagoas might have more addrefs and undemand¬ 
ing than the reft, and thereby merit fome diflin&ion. It is 
the duty of a wife prince to dittinguilh merit; but it is as 
fiftent for him to continue always the entire matter, 
judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince, like Ochus, 

h JElian. 1. vi. c. 8. 
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who had made the greateft crimes his Reps for attending 
the throne, and who had fupported himfelf in it by the fame 
meafures, deferved to have fuch a minifter as Bagoas, who 
vied with his mailer in perfidy and cruelty* . Ochus^xpe^ 
rienced their firft effefts. Had he defired to have nothing 
to fear from him, he Ihould not haVe been fo imprudent to 
render him formidable, by giving him an unlimited power* 

\ * 

4 

Sect. VI. Abridgment of the Life of Demofikems t* hir 
Appearance with Honour and Applaufe in the public Ap* 
fembties againfi Philip of Macedoru 

9 <• 

A S Demofthenes will have a great part in the hiftory of 

Philip and Alexander, which will be the fubjeft of 
the enfuing volume, it is neceflary to give the reader fome 
previous idea of him, and to let him know by what means he 
cultivated, and to what a degree of perfection he carried 
his talent of eloquence; which made him more awful to 
Philip and Alexander; and enabled him to render greater 
fervices to his country, than the higheft military virtue 

could have done. 

‘That orator, born* two years before Philip, and two A. M. 
hundred and fourfcore before Cicero, was not the fon of a 
dirty fmokey blackfmith, as t Juvenal would feem to inti- ani¬ 
mate, but of a man moderately rich, who got confiderably by 
forges. Not that the birth of Demofthenes could derogate 
in the leaft from his reputation, whofe works are a higher 
title of nobility than the mod fplendid the world affords. 
k Demofthenes tells us himfelf, that his father employed 
thirty flaves at his forges, each of them valued at three minae, 
or fifty crowns; two excepted, who were without doubt the 
mod expert in the bufinefs, and direfted the work, and thofe 
were each of them worth a hundred crowns. It is well 
known that part of the wealth of the ancients confifted in 

* Plut. in Demflft. p. 847—849. 
k In Oral. i. cont. Aphob. p. 896. 

• The fourth year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad. 

t Qfum pater ardentis rnjfee fuligine lippus, 

A car tone el forcipitui, gladiojqoe parentt 

Jncndt, et lotto Volcano ad rhetora mi/a. Jvv. 1. W Sat it. 

Vol. IV, z 
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fl^ves.Tjiofe forges, all .charges p;dd, cleaned anally 
tijiir^.jtp,iqa£,.,that; is, fU'teen hundred.croWnfc;,,'To th^ &rft 
tyfory, app rOpriatcd to the forging of fwords.and fu«h 

anpther, wherein bed?, «md.tables of 
W°? d ahd..;vqry. were, .i»a<le, which fought hiro..« 

y fiafty11# ejye notice,., ..Jp.tbis only twenty .flavcs *-crc. eiu- 
plqy^d ro^hi.ot ^cm valued *t two m>n<e v ur a hundred 

•Uk5%1 *.',\> •• j r • i ■ ■!)!•• ■ > . - •}< ?;•»'.• " 

(athq-vdledpogcfTed of wp, qfUte of four- 
He .had, the misfortune tp. f pil intp^hp hands 
pf 'iferdid ; fnd avaricious guardians, whp h^d »° vie^s. but 
pf, mahipgl the moflout of his fortune. They carried that 
bafe fpirh;fp |ar,as to refufe their pupil’s mailers the reward 
due toi them: fo that he was not educated with the care. 




which fo excellent a genius as bis required; ,befides which, 
the weaknefs of his conflitution, and thp delicacy, of his 
health, with the ex.eeHive fopdnefs of a mother that,doted 
upon him, prevented bis mailers from obliging him £9 apply 
much to his ftudies. 


The fchool ot IfQcrates*, in wJ^iehTp nxany great, men 

hflfl,been, educated, wa& at th^t ,tinje the ;! moIi famous^ 
Athens. But whether the avarice of,DemQfthene^$jguar¬ 
dians presented him from improvingnpde^^ inafler^ f whoJfe 
price was. very high n , or that the {o£t and. peaceful elo¬ 
quence of Ifqcrates was not to his.tafte, at that, time he 
ftudied. under Ifaeus, whofe chara&er was ftrength and ve¬ 
hemence. He found means however to get the principles 
of rhetoric taught by the former: but + Plato in reality con¬ 
tributed the moil in forming Demofthcwes; he read his 
works with great application, and received leifans from 
him alfo; and it is eal’y to di(linguifh in the,writings of the 
difciple, the noble and fublime air of the matter*. 


1 About 4I. 10s, 


m Fourteen hundred crowns. 
* About sol. toi. 


t 


i * 


* Ifocrates —r eujus i ludo tanquan ex equo Trojanot innumeri fir inapes exiirurtt* 
De Qian n. 94. 

1 . , 

+ LedativiJJe Platcnem Jludiofe t audivijfe etiam , Dmojlhenes dicitur: idque afpartt 
lxgenete etgrahdftatefermonis , Cic. in Brut. n. tat. 

[ 3 l(ud jijjur&nduiii per cafos in Marathone at Saltmine frepugnattre j Reip.fit's 
nanijtfli docct, ton* Q*s ftatoncm fuijjc. Qu *ht, 1 , *ii, c» 49. 
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*B(it he fbon quitted the fchools of Ifaeus and Platd for 
another, under a different kind of direftion; 5 1 mean, to 
frequent the bar, of which this was the occafionV The bra- 
tor Calliftratus was appointed to plead the canfe of the dity 
Oropus, fitu^ted between Bceotia and Attica, CHabrias, 
having difpofed the Athenians to march to thfe aid of the 
Thebans, who were in great diftrefs, they battened thither, 
and delivered them from the enemy. The Thebans, forgjett- 
ing fo great a fervice, took the town of Oropus, Which Was 
upon their frontier, from the Athenians. pChabrias was 
fufpefted, and charged with treafon upon this bccafion. 
Calliftratus was chofen to plead againft him; ' TW deputa¬ 
tion of the orator, and the importance of the caufe, excited 
cariofity, and made a great noife in the city. Demof- a. M. 
thenes, who was then fixteen years of age, earneftly entreated An 3 t 639 '£ 
his matters to carry him with them to the bar, that he might 3^. 
be prefent at fo famous a trial. The orator was heard with 
great attention, and having had extraordinary fuccefs, was 
attended home by a crowd of illuftrious citizens, who Teem¬ 
ed to vie with each other in prailing and admiring him. 

The young man Was extremely affe&ed with the honours, 
which he faw paid to the orator, and ftill more with the 
fupreme power of eloquence over the minds of men, over 
which it exercifes a kind of abfolute power. ' He was him- 
felf fenfible of its effetls; and not being able to refill its 
charms, he gave himfelf wholly up to it, from henceforth re¬ 
nounced all other ftudics and pleafures, and during the 
continuance of Calliftratus at Athens, he never quitted him, 
but made all the improvement he could from his precepts. 

The firft effay of his eloquence was againft his guardians* 
whom he obliged to refund a part of his fortune. Encou¬ 
raged by this fuccefs, he ventured to fpeak before the peo¬ 
ple, but with very ill fuccefs. He had a weak voice, a 
thick way of fpeaking, and a very Ihort breath j notwith- 
ftanding which, his periods were fo long, that he was often 
obliged to Hop in the midft of them for refpiration. This 
occafioned his being hiffed by the whole audience; from 
whence he retired entirely difeouraged, and determined 

•Aul. Gel. 1 . iii.c. 13. » Dcmoft. in Midi. p. 613. 

R 2 
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to renounce for ever a furiftion of which he believed him¬ 
felf incapable. One of his auditors, who had obferved an 
excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of eloquence 
which cariie Very near that of Pericles, gave him new fpirit 
from the grateful idea of fo- glorious a refemblance, and 
the good advice which he added to it. 

He* ventured therefore to appear a fecond time before 
the people, and was no better received than before. As he 
withdrew, hanging down his head, and in the utmofl con- 
fufion, Satyrus, one of the moft excellent aftors of thole 
times, who was his friend, met him, and having learned from 
himfelf the caufe of his being fo much dejeHed, he affured 
him that the evil was not without remedy, and that the cafe 
Was not fo defperate as he imagined. He defired him only 
to repeat fomc of Sophocles or Euripides’s verfes to him, 
which he accordingly did. Satyrus fpoke them after him, 
and gave them fuch graces by the tone, gefture, and fpirit, 
with which he pronounced them, that Demofthenes him¬ 
felf Found them quite different from what they were in his 
own maimer of fpeaking. He perceived plainly what he 
wanted, and applied himfelf to the acquiring of iu 

His efforts to correct his natural deleft of utterance, and 
to perfeft himfelf in pronunciation, of Which his friend had 
made him underftand the value, feemalmoft incredible, and 
prove, that an induftrious perfeverance can furmount all 
things. r He ftammered to fuch a degree, that he could 
not pronounce fame letters, amongft others, that with 
which the name of the art * he ftudied begins; and he was 
fo (hort breathed, that he could not utter a whole period 
without flopping. He overcame thefe obftacles at length 
by putting ftnall pebbles into his mouth, and pronouncing 
feveral verfes in that manner without interruption; and that 
walking, and going up Iteep and difficult places, fo that at 
laft no letter made him hefitate, and his breath held out 
through tiie longcll periods. • He went alfo to the feafidc, 
and whiHl the waves were in the moft violent agitation, lie 
pronounced harangues* to accuftom himfelf, by the confut¬ 
ed noife of the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tu¬ 
multuous cries of public affcmblics. 


• Cic. 1. i. dc Or»t. n. a 6 o, a 6 t. 


• Quiniil, [, x. c. 3 . 


* Rhctoiic. 
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1 Dfcmofthenes took no lefs care of his #£lion than of his 
voice; He had a large looking-glafs in the houfe, which 
ferved to teach him gefture, and at which he ufed to de¬ 
claim, before he {poke in public. To cor reft a fault, which 
he had contrafted, by an ill habit, of continually fhrugging 
his fhoulders, he praftifed {landing upright in a kind of 
very narrow pulpit or roftrum, over which hung a halbert 
in fttch a manner, that if in the heat of aftion that motion 

i 

efcaped him, the point of the weapon might ferve at the 
fame time to adnionifh and correft him. 

His pains were well bellowed; for it was by this means, 
that he carried the art of declaiming to the highefi degree 
of perfeftion of which it was capable; whence it is plain, 
he well knew its value and importance. When he was afk- 
ed three feveral times, which quality he thought mod ne- 
cefTary in an orator, he gave no other anfwer than Pronun¬ 
ciation ; infinuating, by making that reply * three times fuc- 
ceffively, that qualification to be the only one, of which the 
want could be lead concealed, and which was the mod ca¬ 
pable of concealing other defefts; and that pronunciation 
alone could give confiderable weight even to an indifferent 
orator, when without it, the mod excellent could not hope 
the lead fuccefs. He muft have had a very high opinion of 
it, as to attain a perfeftion in it, and for the inftruftion of 
Neoptolemus, the mod .excellent comecttan then in being, 
he devoted fo confiderable a fum as ten thoufand drach¬ 
mas' 1 , though he was not very rich. 

His application to dudy was no lefs furpriftng. To be 
the more removed from noife, and lefs fubjeft to diffrac¬ 
tion, he caufed a final 1 chamber to be made for him under 
ground, in which he fometimes fliut himfelf up for whole 
months, (having on purpofe halt his head and face, that he 
might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was there, by 
the light of a final 1 lamp, he compofcd the admirable ora¬ 
tions, which were faul by thofe, who envied him, to fincll 


* Ibid. 1. xi. c. 3 . 

« About &40I. (lcr)ing. 

* AiUo in diundo una dominatur. Star hnc Jammu < orator rjjr in nurero mlfo 
poteft t mediocriit hac injlruftus fimmos[a pc Juper arc. Jluic primus dr dipt Ihtnji itches 
dicitur, cum rogaretur quid in diccndo rp.t jrimum; iutic Jicundu> 9 kun lotus. Cic. 
dc Oral. 1. iii. n, si 3 . 
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of the oil; to imply that they were too elaborate* * 
plain*” replied he, 44 yours did not coft you fo much trou¬ 
ble.” * He rofo very early in the morning, and ufed to fay f 
that he was forry when any workman wat at bufinefs be¬ 
fore him. * We may judge of his extraordinary efforts to 
acquire an excellence of every kind, from the pains he took 
in copying Thucydides’s hiflory eight times with his own 
hantMri order to render the ftyle of that great man familiar 
to him, 

Demofthenes, after having exercifed his talent of elo¬ 
quence in feveral private caufes, made his appearance in 
full light, and mounted the tribunal of harangues, to treat 
there upon the public affairs; with what fuccefs we lhall fee 
hereafter. Cicero t tells us that fuccefs was fo great, that 
all Greece came in crowds to Athens to hear Demofthenes 
fpeak; and he adds, that merit,, fo great as his, could not 
but have had that effeCL I do not examine in this place 
into the charafter of his eloquenceY; I have enlarged fuf- 
ficiently upon that elfewhere; I only coufider its wonderful 
effefts. 

0 

If may believe Philip upon this head, of which he is 
certainly an evidence of unqueftionable authority *, the elo¬ 
quence of Demofthenes alone did him more hurt than all 
the armies and fleets of the Athenians. His harangues* 
he faid, were like machines of war, and batteries raifed at a 
diftance againft him; by which he overthrew all his pro¬ 
jects, and ruined his enterprifes, without its being pofliblc 
to prevent their effefct. M Far I myfelf,” fays Philip of him, 
had I been prefent, and heard that vehement orator de* 
claim, ihould have concluded the firft, that it was indifpenf* 
ably neceflary to declare war againft me.” No city feemed 
impregnable to that prince, provided he could introduce a 
mule laden with gold into it! But he confeffed, that to his 


* Lucian. Advcrf. Indoft. p, 639. 
v Art of ttudyiiig the Uellc* Lettrrs, Vol. II. 

8 Lucian, in £ntom. Dcmuft. p. 940, 941. 

*Cui non funt audita Dmojlkcnes vigil ict ? qu\ dolere fc alcbat fi quando opificum ante 
lucana vidus cjfct indujlna. Tufc. Quae 11. 1. iv, i». 44. 

+ Ne illud quidem intclligunt non nodo iti memoria' proditum ejf(\ f<d ita nectffe fuijfty 
cum Demojihencs didurus ejjct , ut concurfus ) audiendi cauja ) ex tota Gracia JterenU 
In Brut. u. 339. 
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fbtrcy#; Defriblthtettcs was iavincibiein thav<refpe£f, ^ckfcbafc 
lie ^wayV foaAdjWrti'inaoeeflible to his profentfrr Afotf 
tbe 4 >attle ^ Ghaerjjneai"Phiiip,t though vifclor, wa* ftruck 
with extreme dread aft >theprc)fpe£hof the great, drogqft iP 
whiehHhat oracoi^by the powerful league he had been the> 
foie cuufe df forttiing again ft him* expofed hin>ftdfjdnd.tp& 
kingdom; 

'*■Afctipafcer fpoke to the fame effe£t of him,, V L v&ljue 
not,” faid he, “the Piraeeus, the galleys and armies crinthe 
Athenians: for what have we to fear from a people ttonteflr- 
ally employed in games, feafts, and Bacchanals? nPernotf-* 
thenes alone gives me pain* Without him the Athenians 
differ in nothing from the meaneit people of Greece* He- 
alone excites and animates them. It is he that roufes them 
from their lethargy and ftupefa&ion, and puts their, ajdmfc 
and oars into their hands almoft againfl their will: incef- 
fantly reprefentingito them the famous battles of Marathon- 
and Salamin, he transforms them into new men* by the ar¬ 
dour of his difeourfes, and infpires them with incredible vaf 
lour and fortitude. Nothing efcapes his penetrating eye$ t 
nor his confummate prudence. He tore fees all our- defigps, 
be countermines all our projects* and difconcerts us in 
every thing; and did Athens entirely confide in him, and 
wholly follow his advice, we were undone without remedy. 
Nothing can tempt him, nor diminifh his love for lus 
country* All the gold of Philip finds no more acccfs to 
him, than, that of Perfia did formerly to Anilides.” 

He was reduced by ncceflity to give this glorious tclli- 
mony for himfeif in his juft defence againft /Efchines, his 
accuferand declared enemy. “ Whilftall the orators have 
fuffered themfelves to be corrupted by the prefents of 
Philip and Alexander, it is well known,” fays he, “that 
neither'delicate conjunctures, engaging expreflions, magni¬ 
ficent promifes, hope, fear, favour, any thing in the world 
have ever been able to induce me to give up the leaft right 


or intereft of my country,” He adds, that inflead of acting 
like thofe mercenary perfons, who, in all they propofed, 
declared for fuch as paid them beft, like feales, that always 
incline to the fide from whence they receive moll; he, in all 

• Ibid, p. 934—93 c * 
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the GOimfeig* he had given, had folely in view theintereftand 
glory of Jiis country, and that he had always continued in¬ 
flexible -and* incorruptible to the Macedonian gold. The 
foqufci will fhow how well he fupported that character to tlie 

e jfuk 

» # - 

« Such wa^ the orator who is about to afcend the tribunal 

*** * » 

of harangues, or rather the flatefman, to enter upon the ad- 
mmifuation of the public affairs, and to be the principle and 
foul of all the great enterpriles of Athens againlt Philip 
of M aged on. 


Sect. VII. Digrejfion upon flic Manner of fitting out Fleets 
'by the Athenians , ancl the Exemptions , and other marks of 
Honour granted by that City to Jack as had rendered it 
greet Services, 

T HE fubjett of this digreflion ought properly to have 
had place in that part of the preceding volume where 
Jl lravfc treated of the government and maritime affairs of the 
Athenians., Cut at that time, I had not the orations of De- 
mofthones, which (peak of them, in my thoughts. It is a 
deviation horn the chain of the hillory, which the reader 
may cafilv turn over if he thinks fit. 

'The word Inenuc/is b fignifics no more in itfelf than com¬ 


manders o 



Cut tiiofe cities were alio called Trie- 
ratchs, who were appointed to fit out the galleys in time of 
war, and to iurnilh them with all things ncceffary, or at lcaft 
with part ol them. 

They wore chofen out of the iichc:ft of the people, and 
there was no fixed number ol them. Sometimes two, fome- 
Iimes three,and even ten Hierarchs wergappointed to equip 
one velloi. 

c At length the number ol Hierarchs was eflahldhed at 
twelve hundred in this mamici . Athens was divided into 

ten tubes. A hundred and twenty of the lieiu ff citizens of 

✓ 

each tube writ: nominated to f in niHi the expences of thefe 
armaments; and thus each tribe fm milling (ix (core, the 
number ol the 11 u*i ai chs amounted tot welve Immlied. 
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Thofe twelve hundred men were again divided intb tvW> 
parts, of fix hundred each; and thofe fix hundred fubdivided 
into two more, each of three hundred. The fir ft three hun¬ 
dred were cliofen from amongft fuch as werericheft. Upon 
preffing occafions they advanced the neceffary expences; 
and were rcimburfed by the other three hundredwho paid 
their proportion, as the Rate of their affairs would adfrilt. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby thofe twelve hurt* 
dred were divided into different companies, each corififtirig 
ot fixteen men, who joined in the equipment of a galley.^ 
That law was very heavy upon the poorer citizens, and 
equally unjuft at. bottom; as it decreed that this number of 
fixteen fliould be chofen by their age, and not their eftates. 
It ordained, that all citizens from twenty-five to forty, fliould 
be included in one of thefe companies, and contribute one 
fixteenth; fo that by this law the poorer citizens were to 
contribute as much as the moft opulent, and often found it 
impoflible to fupply an expence fo much above their power. 
From whence it happened, that the fleet was either not armed 
in time, or very ill fitted out; by which means Athens loft 
the moft favourable opportunities for attion. 

a Demofthenes, always intent upon the public good, to re¬ 
medy thefe inconveniencies, propofed the abrogation of this 
law by another. By the latter, the trierarchs were to be 
chofen, not by the number of their years, but by the value 
of their fortunes. Each citizen, whofe cflate amounted to 
ten talents*, was obliged to fit out one galley, and if to 
twenty talents, two; and fo on in proportion. Such as were 
not worth ten talents, were to join with as many others as 
were neceffary to complete that him, and to fit out a galley. 

Nothing could be wiler than this law ol Demofthenes, 
which reformed all the abides of the oilier. By thefe means 
the fleet was fitted out in time, and provided with all tilings 
neceffary; the poor were eonliderabiy relieved, and none 
but the rich difplcafed with it. For inflead of contributing 
only a fixteenth, as by the full law, they were fometimet 
obliged by the fee.oud to equip a galley, and fometimes two 
oi more, uccoiding to the amount ol their cllates. 

'■ ])»-innU. in Oiat. dr Clallib. 
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bTM rXicfcjwienin ^ronfequencc very much offended^at 

Demoithenes, cupon this regulation j and 'it wast*. witho id 
doubt^arLirrftancfl oq $, rofmali courage dtv him to difre^a^ 
thelfecbsnpiaints* aacbtol hazard the making Inmfelf 
enemies as there were powerful citizens m Athens. Lfetatts 
hcwihbriffilf,/^ Seeing^ fays he,* fpeakiwg to the Atheriiaris, 

•‘^ooar.ipaiiiUme affairs are itt the greatell deditie, the rich 
pofleffed of an immunity purchafed at a vety low rate,- ! the 
ckiz^ns dtmiddle;or ftnall fortunes eat up w t ith : taxes' and 
tBorepdbhc4tfei£*in confequence of thefe incohvenienoies, 
neyWatitenipeingizay thing till too late for its fprvice;' I had 
tbe(cqurlaigeitoiei|abliftia.law, whereby the fic hare retrained 
toitheir dufyv lije^poor relieved from OpprefEon, and, what 
was of the higheft importance, the republic enabled to make 
the* neeeffary preparations of war in due time. 1 ’ He adds, 
that there was nothing the rich would not have given him 
ta*fdrbear the propoling of this law,- or at 4 eaft to have fuf* 
pended its execution: but lie did not fuffer himfelf to be 
forayed either by their threats or promifes* and continued 
firmto the public good. 

Not having been able to make him change hisrefalurion, 
they .contrived a ftratagem to render it ineffe&uaL For it 
vr« without doubt at their inftigation, that a certain perfon, 
named Patroclus, cited Demofthenes before the judges,and 
profecuted him juridically as an infringer of the laws of his 
country. The. acculer, having only the fifth part of the 
voices on his fide, was according to cuftom fined five hun¬ 
dred drachmas*, and Demofthenes acquitted of the charge; 
who relates this circumftance himfelf. 

It is doubtful, whether at Rome, efpecially in the latter 
times, the affair would have taken this turn* For we fee, 
that whatever attempts were made by the tribunes of the 
people, and to whatever extremity the quarrel arofe, it never 
was pdflible to induce the rich, who were far more power¬ 
ful and enterprifmg than thofe of Athens, to renounce the 
poffeffion of the lands, which they had ufurped in manifell 
contravention of -the inftitutions of the flate. The law ot 
Demofthettes was approved and confirmed by the fenate and 
people. 

* ial. 5s. 
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We find, from what has been fiud, that th&tcieraftrhs fitted 
out the galleys and their equipage at their, own exigence;' 
The Rate paid the mariners and foldiers, generally atthrriatc: 
of three oboli % or five-pence a day, as has been obkcradeifew 
where. The officers had greater pay. -mTfsns 

The trierarchs commanded the veflfeU and gave all order* 
on board. When there were two of them to a ihip, each 
commanded fix months. . 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged to give 
an account of their adminifiration, and delivered a Rate*of 
the veffel’s equipage to their fucceffor, or the republics 
The fucceffor was* obliged to go immediately and filhupthe. 
vacant place; and if he failed to be at his poll by a time 
affigned him, he was fined for his negleft. 

As the charge of trierarch was very expenfive, thofe who 
were nominated to it, were admitted to point out fome other 
perfon richer than themfelves, and to demand that they 
fhould be put into their place; provided they were ready 
to change eflates with fuch perfon, and to a£t in the fun&ion 
of trierarch after fuch exchange. This law was inftituted 
by Solon, and was called the lam of exchanges. 

Befides the equipment of galleys, which mull have 
amounted to very great Aims, the rich had another charge 
to fupport in the time of war; that was the extraordinary 
taxes and impofts laid on their eftates; upon which, fome- 
times the hundredth, fometimes a fiftieth, and even a twelfth 
were levied, according to the different occafions of the Rate. 

f Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatfoever, could 
be exempted from thefe two charges, except the Novemviri % 
or nine Archontes, who were not obliged to fit out galleys. 
So that we fee, without fhips or money, the republic was not 
in a condition either to fupport wars, or defend itfelf. 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which w;ere 
granted to fuch as had rendered great fervices to the repub¬ 
lic, and fometimes even to all their defendants; for as 
maintaining public places of cxercife with all things necef- 
fary for fuch as frequented them; infiituting a public feaft 
for one of the ten tribes; and defraying the expences of 
games and (hows; all which amounted to great fums. 

r Dtmoft. ad verf. Lcpt. p, 545. 
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Already were merles 

if H^fiA^ ^irfd 1 itiwzV&i of fervices rendered the ftafce 1 ; &s 

^tkt^^XvHIdh' 'wdf£‘ drafted to gre&t men, the fre£- 
dOT^bftt&^cWy, aAlfHhe'^Hvilege of befttg maintained 'ih 
flii t^ry^tiehtii^t^he priblrc e^pence. The view of Athens 
liV i, ^(y £ Hih 4 ) i 6 i I a^le h dr i fthi 6 liort$ was to exprefs their high 
f&ftft'fof ^faWttide^aihd ter kihdle at the fame time in the hearts 

#f th&(FWtiiens a noble thtf ft of glory, 1 and an ardent love for 

''> A - • • ■■ 

f me' ftat'ues^eCted tt> Hafmodius and Ariftogiton, 

6 { Athens, their defendants were for ever 
exempted from all public employments,' arid enjoyed that 
fcdf^6th^bf<e i \)riVilfege 1 mariy ages after; 

'k J A$ Ariftidefc' 'died without any eftate, and left his foh 
LyfHriac^lUfe rtb J bther patrimony but his glory and poverty, 
tftd'Ve^tfblife gave hitri a hundred acres of wood, and as 

^ 0 # ^ 

ttitich J irafbl'e l land, in Euboea, befides a hundred minae* at 
oh^Ja^ntent, and four drachmas, or forty pence a day. 

Athens', in thefe fervices which weie'dorie it, regarded 
iribVfe^he g6t>d will than the aftion itfelf. A certain perfon 
of fcytene, named Ep'icerdus, being at Syracufe when the 
Athenians were defeated, touched with companion for the 
irtifottlmate prifoners difperfed in Sicily, whom he faw 
reSdy to expire for want of food, diftributed a hundred minae 
amongft them; that is, about two hundred and forty pounds. 
Afheris adopted him into the number of its citizens, and 
gWtrited him all the immunities before mentioned. Some 
time after, in the war againft the thirty tyrants, the fame 
Epicerdus gave the city a talentf. Thefe were but fmail 
matters on either occafion, with regard to the grandeur and 
power of Athens; but they were infinitely aflefcted with the 
good heart of a ftranger, who without any view of intend!, 
in a time of public calamity, exhanfted himfelf, in fome 
meafrire, for the relief of thofe, with whom he had no 
affinity, ahd from whom he had nothing to expett. 

'* ‘Theiarhe freedom of the city of Athens granted an ex- 
«rfi£ttan' from coftoms to Leucon, who reigned in the Bof- 

t .J i v .* m I » t I 

* Dqqiofth. in Orat. ad Lcp. 558. * Ibid. p. 757. 

1 Dcmoflh. in Orat. ad Lcp, p. 545, 546. 
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phojw, and his j children, t h/scaitfe ^hey .y^arJ^jn^jp^ljcd, 

from the lands of that prince* % conficl^rabje quantity^ qi 

corn, of which they were in 

entirely,upon w,hat,came from, other.parts. keufgn^iiv^ij 
turn, not to be outdone in generpfny, exempted t^hp Afu$r 
man merchants from the duty of a t,hirtipfh uppn^all^r.ay*. 
exported from his dominions, and, granted them 
lege of fupplying themfelves. with corn hi bis cqvuijry^ifl, 
preference to all other people. That exemption 
to a confiderable fum; for they; brought, only.frprtyjhfflce 
two millions of quarters of corn, of which the 
amounted to almoft feventy thoufand., , { <>t rrr «4.*% 

The children of Conon and Chabrias werp,nU|9j,£^0^4 
an immunity from public offices. The names qnly of thofe 
illullrious generals fufficiently juftify that liberality, of itij® 
Athenian people. A perfon, however, called Leptinus* 
out of a miftaken zeal for the public good, proposed the 
abrogation, by a new law, of all the grants of that kind* 
which had been made from immemorial time, except jJhofe 
which regarded the poflerity of Harmodius and Ariftogitqn; 
and to enaft, that, for the future the people lhould,.np^ bp 
capable of granting fuch privileges,.. f A 

Demofthenes ftrongly oppofed this law, though with great 
complacency to the perfon who propofcd.it; praifing his 
good intentions, and not fpeaking of him but with efteem; 
a much more efficacious manner of refuting, than thofe 
violent inve&ives, and that eager and paflionate llyle, which 
ferve only to alienate the people, and to render an orator 
fufpefted, who decries his caufe himfelf, and fhows its weak 
fide, by fubflituting injurious terms for reafons, which are 
alone capable of convincing. 

After having thown that fo odious a redu&ion would 
prove of little or no advantage to the republic, from the 
inconfiderable number of the exempted perfons; he goes on 
to explain its conveniencies, and to fet them in a full light, 
“It is firft,” fays he, “doing injury to themerapry of 
thofe great men, whofe merit the Rate intended to acknow*. 
ledge and reward by fuch immunities; it is, in fomcmcafure 
calling in queftion the fervices they have done their coun¬ 
try* *t is throwing a fufpicion upon their great aftions; 
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inpirio&S^to* if ndt deftruftive of, their glory. And Were 
they now alive, and prefent in this affernbiy, which ofus 

‘prefume to offer then! fuch an affront? Shduld 
a&ohhtptefpeft we i bWe their memories make us cbnfrdet 
vhchrms dlways alive and prefent? 

^1“ fcut^if'We fetfe’litete aflfefted with what concerns them, 
can we be infenfible to our own interell? Befides that, can- 
cet! 4 a^ fcyiiuteiterit' k }aW ii to coridemn the conduft of our 
sfttegftppsy What ‘fhathe j 4 ball we bring upon ourfelves, and 
t* 4 sat°£fc ihjur^ n ftialF We do our reputation? The glory of 

eVery well-governed Hate, is to value itfelf 
upriri ingratitude, to*kee|) its word religroufly, and to be 

ifi engagements. A private petfon, who fails in 


the^fefpeftsi is hated andabhorred; arid who is not afraid 
6f being* reproached With ingratitude? And fhall the com¬ 
monwealth, in cariieeHing a law that has received the fanftion 
of public authority, and been, in a manner, confecrated by 
the ufage of many ages, be guilty of fo notorious a prevari¬ 
cation? We prohibit lying in the very markets under 
heavy penalties, and require truth and faith to be obferved 
in them; and fhall we renounce them ourfelves by the 
revocation of grants, paffed in all their forms, and upon 
which every private man has a right to infift. 

“ To aft in fuch a manner, would be to extinguifh, in 
the hearts of our citizens, all emulation for glory, ail defire 
to diftinguifh themfelves by great exploits, all zeal for the 
honour and welfare of their country, which are the great 
fources and principles of almoft all the aftions of life. And 
it is to no purpofe to objeft the example of Sparta and 
Thebes, which grant no fuch exemptions; do we repent our 
not refembling them in many things; and is there any wif- 
dom in propofing their defefts, and not their virtues, for 
our imitation ?” 

Demoflhenes concludes, with demanding the law of ex¬ 
emptions to be retained in all its extent, with this exception, 
that , all perfons fhould be deprived of the benefits of it but 
thofe who had a juft title to them; and that a ftrift enquiry 
fhould be made for that purpofe. 

It is plain, that I have only made a very flight extraft, in 
this place, of an exceeding long difeourfe, and that I defigned 
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to.exprefs only thejpirit and fenfe^ ^ilhput coniiuingioay- 

felt to the method,and expreflions of it, , 

There was a meannefs of fpirit in keptinas^defiringito 
obtain a trivial advantage for the republic* ranching 


and 


abirfes 
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greater importance to reform. 
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perpetuate alfo in a Rate an ardent zeal for its happinefe. 
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aftions. 




that part of the privileges granted to the family ofthfl jYlajd 
of Orleans have been retrenched. k Charles VII. had enijo. 
bled her, her father, three brothers, and all their defect? 
ants, even by the female line. In 1614, at the requeft of 
the attorney‘general, the article of nobility by the women 
was retrenched. . - 
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PHILIP. 



Sect. I. The Birth and Infancy of Philip . Beginning 
of his Reign . His frjl Conquefls . The Birth of Alex¬ 
ander. 

M ACEDON was an hereditary kingdom, fituated in 

ancient Thrace, and bounded on the fouth by the 
mountains of ThefTaly; on the eafl by Bceotia and Pieria; 
on the weft by the Lynceftes; and on the north by Myg- 
donia and Pelagonia. But after Philip had conquered part 
ot Thrace and Illyrium, this kingdom extended from the 
Adriatic Sea to the river Strymon. Edefla was at firft the 
capital of it, but afterwards refigned that honour to Pella, 
famous forgiving birth to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whofe hiftory we are going to write, was the fon 
of Amyntas II. who is reckoned the fixteenth king of Mace- 
don from Caranus, who had founded that kingdom about 
four hundred and thirty years before; that is, Anno Mundi 
3212, and before Chrijl 794. The hiftory of all thefe mo- 
narchs is fufficiently obfeure, and includes little more than 
feveral wars with the Illyrians, the Thracians, and other 
neighbouring people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to defeend from Her¬ 
cules by Caranus, and confequently to have been Greeks 

Vol. IV. A a 
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originally. Notwithftanding this, Demoflhenes often Ryles 
them Barbarians, efpeciaiiy in his inve&ives againft Philip. 
The Greeks, indeed, gave this name to all other nations, 
without exceptingthe Macedonians. k Alexander, king of 
Macedon, in the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pre¬ 
tence of his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games; 
and was not admitted to (hare in them, till after having 
proved his being originally defcended from Argos. *The 
above-mentioned Alexander, when he went over from the 
Perfian camp to that of the Greeks, in order to acquaint the 
latter, that Mardonius was determined to charge them by 
furprife at day-break, juftified his perfidy by his ancient 
defcent, which he declared td be from the Greeks. 

The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 
themfelves to live, at different times, under the protection 
of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, changing their 

alliances as it fuited their intereft. Of this we have fevcrai 

• • • 0 

inftances in Thucydides. One of them, named Perdiccas, 
with whom the Athenians were difiatisfied, became their 
tributary; which continued from their fettling a colony in 
Amphipolis, under Agnon, the fon of Nicias, about forty- 
eight years' before the Peloponnefian war, till Brafidas, thp 
taied&monian general, about the fifth or fixth year of that 
war, raifed that whole province againft them,’and drove 
them from the frontiers of Macedon. ' ■ 


We fhftll foon fee this,Macedon, which formerly had paid 
N tribute to Athens, become, und'er Philip, the arbiter of 

Greece; and triumph, under Alexander, over all the forces 
of Afia. 1 . • 

A. m. , m Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third year 
A 3606*0 of the ninety-fixth Olympiad. Having the very year after 
"398. ‘ bceif warrply attacked by the Illyrians, and difpofleffed of 

a great part of itis kingdom, which he thought it fcarce 
polfiblc for him ever to recover again, he addrelfed himfelf 
to the Olynthiaiis; and in order to engage them the more 
firmly in his intereft, he had given up to therti u confider- 
alde track of land in the neighbourhood of their city. 
According to fame authors, Argaeus, who was of the blood 

1 k Hcvpd* I, v. c. tit. 1 Idem. 1 . ix, c. 44. 

" Diod, 1. xiv. p, 307, 341. 
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royal, being fupported by the Athenians, and taking advan¬ 
tage of the troubles which broke out in Macedonia, reigned 
there two years. Aniyntas was reftored to the throne by 
the Theffalians; upon which he was defirous of refuming 
the poffeffion of the lands, which nothing but the ill fitua- 
tiori of his affairs had obliged him to refign to the Olyn- 
thians. This occafioned a war; but Aniyntas, not being 
ftrong enough to make head fingly againlt fo powerful a 
people, the Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, fent 
him fuccour, and enabled him to weaken the power of the 
Olynthians, who threatened him with a total and impend¬ 
ing ruin. n It was then that Amyntas, in an affembly of the 
Greeks, to which he had fcnt a deputation, engaged to unite 
with them to enable the Athenians to poffefs themfclves of 
Amphipolis, declaring that this city belonged to the laft- 
mentioned people. This ftrong alliance was continued after 
his death with queen Eurydice, his widow, as we fhall foort 
fee. 

Philip, one of the fons of Amyntas, was born the fame 
year this monarch declared war again ft the Olynthians. 
This Philip was father of Alexander the Great; for we can* 
not diftinguifh him better than by calling him the father of 
fuch a fon, as* Cicero oblcrves of the father of Cato of Utica, 

° Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years. 
He left three legitimate children, whom Eurydice had 
brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a 
natural fon named Ptolemv. 

Alexander fucceeded his father, as elded fon. In the very 
beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a fharp war againft 
the Illyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual enemies of, 
Macedonia. Concluding afterwards a peace with them, he 
put Philip, his younger brother, an infant, into their hands, 
by way of hoftage, who was foon fent back to him. Alex¬ 
ander reigned but one year. 

pThe crown now belonged by right, to Perdiccas, his 
brother, who was become eldeft by his death; but Paufanias, 

"iEfchin. dc Falf. Legal, p. 400. °Diod. p.373. J uftin » 1 vii - c ‘ 4 - 

t jfcfch. de Falf. Legat. p. 399, 400. 

* M. Catofententiam dixit hujus no/lri Catonis pater. Ut enim catcri ex pit r ?buj } J\Q 
hie , qui lumen illudprogenuit, ex jilio ejl vominavdus. Dc OfEc. 1 . iii. n. 66. 
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a prince of the blood-royal, who had been exiled, difputed 
it with him, and was fupported by a great number of Mace¬ 
donians. He began by feizing fome fortrefles. Happily 
for the new king, Iphicrates was then in that country, whi¬ 
ther the Athenians had fent him with a final! fleet; not to 
befiege Amphipolis as yet, but only to take a view of the 
place, and make the neceffary preparations for befieging it. 
Eurydice hearing of his arrival, defired to fee him, intend¬ 
ing to requeft his afliftance againll Paufanias. When he 
was come into the palace, and had feated himfelf, the afflift- 
ed queen, the better to excite his compafhon, takes her two 
children, Perdiccas and * Philip, and fets the former in the 
arms, and the latte^on the knees of Iphicrates; {he then 
fpoke thus to him: “ Remember Iphicrates, that Amyntas, 
the father of thefe unhappy orphans, had always a love for 
your country, and adopted you for his fon. This double 
tie lays you under a double obligation. The amity which 
that king entertained for Athens, requires that you (hould 
acknowledge us. publicly for your friends; and the tender- 
nefs which that father had for your perfon, claims from you 
# the heart of a brother to thefe children/' Iphicrates, moved 
with this fight and difcourfe, expelled the ufurper, and 
reftored the lawful fovereign. 

* Perdiccas + did not continue long in tranquillity. A 
new enemy, more formidable than the firft, foon invaded his 
repofe: this was Ptolemy, his brother, natural fon of Amyn¬ 
tas, as was before obferved. He might poffibly be the eldcft 
fon, and claim the crown as fuch. The two brothers re¬ 
ferred the decifion of their claim to Pelopidas, general of 
the Thebans, more revered for his probity than his valour. 
Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas; and having 
judged it neceffary to take pledges on both fides, in order 
to oblige the two competitors to obferve the articles of the 
treaty accepted by them, among other hoftages, he carried 

1 Plutarch, in Pclop. p. 29a. 

# Philip was then not Icfs than nine years old. 

t Plutarch fuppofes, that it was with Alexander that Ptolemy difputed tht 
empire, which cannot he made to agree with the relation of A£fchinct, whe 
being his contemporary, is more worthy of credit. 1 therefore though 1 
proper to fubditutc Perdiccas inUcad of Alexander. 
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Philip with him to Thebes*, where he refided feveral years. 
He was then ten years of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this 
much-loved fon, earnelUy befought Pelopidas to procure 
him an education worthy of his birth, and of the city to 
which he was going a hoftage. Pelopidas placed him with 
Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythagorean philofo- 
pher in his houfe for the education of his fon. Philip 
improved greatly by the inftru&ions of his preceptor, and 
much more by thofe of Epaminondas, under whom he un¬ 
doubtedly made fome campaigns, though no mention is 
made of this. He could not podibly have had a more ex¬ 
cellent matter, whether for war or the conduft of life; for 
this illuftrious Theban was at the fame time a great philo¬ 
sopher, that is to fay, a wife and virtuous man, and a great 
commander as well as a great ftatefman. Philip was very 
proud of being his pupil, and propofed him as a model to 
himfelf; moll happy, could he have copied him perfeftly! 
perhaps he borrowed from Epaminondas his aftivity in war, 
and his promptitude in improving occafions, which however 
formed but a very inconfiderable part of the merit of this 
illuftrious perfonage: but with regard to his temperance, his ' 
juftice, his difintereftednefs, his fincerity, his magnanimity, 
his clemency, which rendered him truly great, thefe were 
virtues which Philip had not received from nature, and did 
not acquire by imitation. 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming 
and educating the moft dangerous enemy of Greece. * After 
Philip had fpent nine or ten years in their city, the news of 
a revolution in Macedon made him relolvc to leave Thebes 
clandettinely. Accordingly he Heals away, makes the ut- 
moft expedition, and finds the Macedonians greatly fur- 
prifed at having loft their king Pcrdiccas, who had been 
killed in a great battle by the Illyrians, but much more fo, to 
find they had as many enemies as neighbours. The Illy, 
rians were on the point of returning into the kingdom 
with a greater force; the Peonians infefted it with perpetual 

» Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 407. Judin, 1 . vii. c. 5. 

• Thetis triennio oh fa habitus , prima pueritia’ rudiment a in urbe fever it at is anti qua % 
f t in domo Epaminondce fummi et pht/ofophi et imper at oris, depofuit . Justin, ). vii, 

c V, Philip lived in Thcbci not only three, but nine or ten years. 
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incurfions, the Thracians were determined to place Paufa- 
nias on the throne, who had not abandoned his pretentions; 
and the Athenians were bringing Argaeus, whom Mantias 
their general was ordered to fupport with a ftrong fleet and 
a confiderable body of troops. Macedonia at that time 
wanted a prince of years to govern, and had only a child, 
Amvntas, the fon of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. 
Philip governed the kingdom for fome time, by the title of 
guardian to the prince; but the fubje&s, juftly alarmed, de- 
pofed the nephew in favour of the uncle; and inftead of the 
heir, whom nature had given them, fet him upon the throne 
whom the prefent conjun&ure of affairs required; perfuaded 
that the laws of neceflity are fuperior to all others, 1 Ac¬ 
cordingly Philip, at twenty-four years of age, afeended the 
'throne the firli year ot the 105th Olympiad. 

The new king, with great coolnefs and prefence of mind, 
ufed all his endeavours to anfwer the expectations of the 
people: accordingly he provides for, and remedies every 
thing, revives the defponding courage of the Macedonians, 
and reinflates and difeiplines the army. u He was inflexibly 
rigid in the lafl point, well knowing that the fuccefs of all 
his enterprifes depended on it. A foldier, who was very 
thirfly, went out of the ranks to drink, which Philip punch¬ 
ed with great feverity. Another foldier, who ought to have 
flood to his arms, laid them down: him he immediately or r 
dered to be put to death. 

It was at this time he eftablifhed the Macedonian phalanx, 
which atterwards became fo famous, and was the choiceil 
and the bell difeiplined body of an army the world had ever 
fccii, and might difpute precedency in thofe refpefts with 
the Greeks of Marathon and Salamin. He drew up the 
plan, or at lealt improved it from the idea fuggcflcd by 
x Homer. That poet deferibes the union of the Grecian 
commanders under the image of a battalion, the foldiers ol 
which, by the aflemblage or conjunction of their (hiclds, 
form a body impenetrable to the enemy's darts. I rathn 
believe that Philip formed the idea ol the phalanx from thi 
leHbns of Epamiuondas, and the facred battalion ot th< 
Thebans. He treated thofe cholen foot foldiers with pccu 

e Diod. I. xvi. p. 404—413. « ^Uan. 1 . xiv. c. 49. * Iliad. N. v. 13° 
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liar diftinftion, honoured them with the title of his # com* 
radcs or companions ; and by fuch marks of honour and con¬ 
fidence, induced them to bear, without any murmuring, the 
hardeft fatigues, and to‘confront the greateft dangers with 
intrepidity. Such familiarities as thefe coft a monarch lit¬ 
tle, and are of no common advantage to him. I (hall infert, 
at the end of this Jeftion, a more particular defeription of 
the phalanx, and the ufe made of it in battles. I fhall bor¬ 
row from Polybius this defeription, the length of which 
would too much interrupt the leries of our hiltory: yet be¬ 
ing placed feparately, may probably pleafe, efpecially by 
the judicious reflections of a man fo well Ikilled in the art 
of war as that hiftorian. 

. One of the firft things Philip took care of, was, the nego¬ 
tiating a captious peace with the Athenians, whofe power 
he dreaded, and whom he was not willing to make his ene¬ 
mies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto but ill eftablifhed. 
He therefore fends ambafladors to Athens, fpares neither 
promifes nor proteftations of amity, and at laft was fo happy 
as to conclude a treaty, of which he knew how to make all 
the advantages he had propofed to himfelf. 

Immediately after this, he does not feem fo much to aft 
like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, as like a 
politician profoundly verfed in the art of diflimulation; and 
who, without the afliftance of experience, was already fen- 
fible, that to know when to lofe at a proper feafon is to gain. 
y He had feized upon A'mphipolis, a city fituated on the 
frontiers of his kingdom, which confequcntly flood very 
convenient for him. He could not keep it, as that would 
have weakened his army too much, not to mention that the 
Athenians, whofe friendfhip it was his intcrell to preferve, 
would have been exafperated at his holding a place which 
they claimed as their colony. On the other fide, he was 
determined not to give up to his enemies one of the keys to 
his dominions. He therefore took the refolution to declare 
that place free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern 
thcmielves as a republic, and in this manner to fet them at 
variance with their ancient matters. At the fame time he 


r Polyi^n. Stritag, 1 . iv. c. 17, 

* n i^rKin; fignifics, verbatim, a foot foldicr, comrade, companion. 
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difarme.d the Peonians by dint of promifes and prefents; rc* 
* folving to attack them after he had difunited his enemies, 
and weakened them by that difunion. 

This addrefs and fubtlety eftablifhed him more firmly on 
the throne, and he foon found himfelf without competitors. 
Having barred the entrance of his kingdom to Paufanias, he 
marches againft Argaeus, comes up with him in the road 
from iEgae to Methone, defeats him, kills a great number 
of his foldiers, and takes a multitude prifoners; attacks the 
Peonians, and fubjefts them to his power: he afterwards 
turns his arms againft the Illyrians, cuts them to pieces, and 
obliges them to reftore to him all the places pofleffed by 
them in Macedonia, 

Much about this time the Athenians a£ted with the 
Am C S reale ft generofity in regard to the inhabitants of Euboea. 

358. That ifland, which is feparated from Boeotia by the Euripus, 

was fo called from its large and beautiful pafture lands, and 
is now called Negropont. a It had been fubjeft to the 
Athenians, who had fettled colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, 
the two principal cities of it. Thucydides relates that, in 
♦ the Peloponnefian war, the revolt of the Eubceans difmayed 
the Athenians very much, becaufe they drew greater reve¬ 
nues from thence than from Attica. From that time Euboea 
became a prey to faftions; and at the time of which we are 
now fpeaking, one of thefe factions implored the afliftance 
of Thebes, and the other of Athens. At firft the Thebans 
met with no obftaclc, and eafily made the faftion they 

However, at the arrival of the Athe- 
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cfpoufed triumphant. 

nians, matters took a very different turn, 
were very much offended at the Eubceans, who had behaved 
very injurioufly towards them, neverthelefs, fenfibly affeft- 
ed with the great danger to which they were expofed, and 
forgetting their private refentments, they immediately gave 
them fuch powerful fuccour both by fea and land, that in a 
few days they forced the Thebans to retire. And now, be¬ 
ing absolute matters of the ifland, they reftore the inhabit¬ 
ants their cities and liberty, perfuaded, fays # jEfchines, 

• Veil. Paterc. 1 . i. c. iv. Thucyd. 1 . viii. p. 613. Demofth, proCtefiph. 
p. 489. A-l'chin. contra Cteiiph. p. 441. 

# *}*#*■¥•* ny«i rm» efxjy «irof*y>jpioviviiv iv tw 
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in relating this circumftance, that juflice requires we fhould 
obliterate the remembrance of paft injuries, when the party 
offending repofe their truft in the offended. The Athenians, 
after having reftored Euboea to its former tranquillity, re¬ 
tired, without defiring any other benefit for all their fervices, 
than the glory of having appeafed the trdubles of that 
ifland. 

But they did not always behave in this manner with re¬ 
gard to other ftates, and it was this gave rife to the war of 
the allies , of which I have fpoken elfewhere. 

Hitherto Philip, that is, during the firft years of his reign, 
had employed his endeavours to triumph over his competi¬ 
tors for the throne; to pacify domeftic divifions, to repel 
the attacks of his foreign enemies, and to difable them, by 
his frequent viftories, from troubling him in the poffelfion 
of his kingdom. 

But he is now going to appear in another character. 
Sparta and Athens, after having long difputed the empire of 
Greece, had weakened themfelves by their reciprocal divi¬ 
fions. This circumftance had given Thebes an opportunity 
of regaining its former grandeur; but Thebes, having 
weakened itfelf by the wars in which it had been engaged 
againft Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an occafion of afpir- 
ing alfo in his turn to the fovereignty of Greece. And 
now, as a politician and a conqueror, he refolves how he 
may belt extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and 
weaken thofe whom he was not able to conquer at prefent; 
how he may introduce himfelf into the affairs of Greece, 
fhare in its inteftine feuds, make himfelf its arbiter, join with 
one fide to deftroy the other; in a word, to obtain the em¬ 
pire over all. In the execution of this great defign, he fpared 
neither artifices, open force, prefents, nor promifes. He 
employs for this purpofe ncgociations, treaties, and alli¬ 
ances, and each of them fingly in fuch a manner as he judges 
molt conducive to the fuccefs of his defign; advantage 
folcly determining him in the choice of meafures. 

We lhall always fee him afting under this fecond cha¬ 
racter, in all the fteps he takes henceforth, till he a flumes a 
third and laft chara&er, which is, preparing to attack the 
great king of Pcrfia, and endeavouring to become the avenger 
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of Greece, by fubverting an empire which before had at¬ 
tempted to fubjeft it, and which had always continued its 
irreconcileablc enemy, either by open invafions or fecret 
intrigues. 

We have feen that Philip, in the very beginning of his 
reign had feized upon Amphipolis, becaufe well fituated for 
his views; but that to avoid refloring it to the Athenians, 
who claimed it as one of their colonies, he had declared it a 
free city. But at this time, being no longer under fuch 
great apprehenfion from the Athenians, he refumed his for¬ 
mer defign of feizing Amphipolis. c The inhabitants of this 
city being threatened with a fpeedy fiege, fent ambafladors 
to the Athenians, offering to put themfeives and their city 
under the prote&ion of Athens, and befeeching them to ac¬ 
cept the keys of Amphipolis. But that republic rejefted 
their offer, for fear of breaking the peace they had concluded 
the preceding year with Philip. d However, this monarch 
was not fo delicate in this point; for he befieged and took 
Amphipolis by means of the inteiligence he carried on in 
the city, and made it one of the ftrongeft barriers of his 
kingdom. Dcmoflhcnes, in his Orations, frequently re¬ 
proaches the Athenians with their indolence on this occa¬ 
sion, by reprefenting to them, that had they atted at this 
time with the expedition they ought, they would have faved 
a confederate city, and fpared themfeives a multitude oi 
misfortunes. 

c Philip had promifed the Athenians to give up Amphi¬ 
polis into their hands, and by this promife had made them 
lupine and inaftivc; but he did not value himfelf upon 
keeping his word, and fincerity was in no manner the virtue 
he profelfed. So far from furrendering this city, he alfo 
poffelfed hitnfelf of * Pydna and of + Potidaca. The Athe¬ 
nians kept a garrifon in the latter; thefc he difmiffcd with¬ 
out doing them the Icafl injury; and gave up this city to 
the Olynthians, to engage them in his intcreft. 


e Dcmofth. Olyntli. i. p, 2. d Diod. p. 41a. * Ibid. 

* Pydna, a city of Macidon, fituated Qi\ the gulph anciently called Sinus 
Tkcmakus t and now Guljo di Safonichi, 

+ Potidca, another city of Macedonia, on the borders of ancient Thrace. 
It was but fixty ftadio, or three leagues from Olinthus. 
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f From thence he proceeded to feize Crenides, which the 
Thafians had built two years before, and which he called 
Philippi from his own name. It was near this city, after¬ 
wards famous from the defeat of Brutus and Caffius, that he 
opened certain gold mines, which every year produced up¬ 
wards of a thoufand talents, that is about a hundred and 
forty-four thoufand pounds flerling; a prodigious fum of 
money in that age. By this means, money became much 
more current in Macedon than before; and Philip firft 
caufed the golden fpecies to be coined there, which out¬ 
lived * monarchy. Superiority of finances is of endlefs ad¬ 
vantage to a Hate; and no prince underftood them better 
than Philip, or neglefted them lefs. By this fund, he was 
enabled to maintain a powerful army of foreigners, and to 
bribe a number ot creatures in moll of the cities of Greece. 

« Demollhenes fays, that when Greece was in its moft 
flourifhing condition, “gold and Giver'were ranked in the 
number of prohibited arms.’* But Philip thought, fpoke, 
and afted in a quite different manner. h It is faid that, con¬ 
futing the oracle of Delphos, he received the following 
anfwcr: 


Apyvpetus a vyyxiGi kou tzavrot HpGtrvxrtis. 

“ Make coin thy weapons and thou’lt conquer all.” 

The advice of the prieftefs became his rule, and he ap¬ 
plied it with great fuccefs. He owned, that he had carried 
more places by money than arms; that he never forced a 

r Diod. p. 413. « Philip, iii. p. 92. * Suid»*. 

* Gratus Alexandra regi magno fuit ilk 
Chiznlus , incult ii qui verjibus el male natis 

Re tali t acceptos } regale uumijma l Philippos . 

Horat. 1. ii. Ep. ad Auguft. 

Cherilus the Pclian youth approv'd, 

Him he rewarded well, and him he lov'd ; 

Hit dull, uneven verfe, by great good fate, 

Got him his favours and a fair clUte. C**iCH'i /for# 

Xc funt nme rati gurd trccenli nummi j qui vacantur Philippi . 

Plaut. in Pan. 
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gate till after having attempted to open it with a golden 
key: and that he did not think any fortrefs impregnable, 
into which a mule laden with filver could find entrance. 
*It has been faid, that he was a merchant rather than a con¬ 
queror; that it was not Philip, but his gold, which fubdued 
Greece, and that he bought its cities rather than took them. 
He had penfioners in all the commonwealths in Greece, and 
retained thofe in his pay who had the great eft (hare in the 
public affairs. And, indeed, he was lefs proud of the fuc- 
cefs of a battle than that of a negociation, well knowing, 
that neither his generals nor his foldiers could fhare in the 
honour of the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus. 
The latter was fon of Alcetas, king of Moloffus or Epirus. 
Olympias brought him Alexander, furnamed the Great, who 
was born at Pella, the capital of Macedonia, the firft year of 
the 106th Olympiad. ‘Philip, who at that time was ab- 
fent from his kingdom, had three very agreeable + advices 
brought him; that he had carried the prize in the Olympic 
games; that Parmenio, one of his generals, had gained a 
great viftory over the Illyrians; and that his wife was deli¬ 
vered of a fon. This prince, terrified at fo fignal a happi- 
nefs, which the heathens thought frequently the omen of 
feme mournful cataftrophe, cried out, “ Great Jupiter, in 
return for fo many bleffings, fend me as foon as poffible 
fome flight misfortune.” 

k We may form a judgment of Philip’s care and attention 
with regard to the education of this prince, by the letter he 


«Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Juftin, 1 . xii. c. 16. Plat, in Apophth. p. 187. 

k Aul. Gel. 1 . ix. c. 3. 

* 

* Callidui cmptor Olynthi. Ju v. Sat. xii, 47. 

Philippas majore ex parte me r cat or Grecicc t qudm viflor . 

Val. Max. lib, vi i, c. a. 

. — ■ - Dijfulit hoflium 

Portas vtr Mecedo , et fubruit a:mul$rs 

muneribus, Horat, lib. iii. Od. 16. 

When engines, and when arts do fail, 

'The golden wedge can cleave the wall j 

Gold Philip’s rival kings o'erthrew, Creech’s Ilor • 


+ Plutarch fuppofes, that this news was brought him inrnnediatcly aftor the 
taking of potid«a,but this city had been taken two years before* 
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wrote a Tittle after his birth to Ariftotle, to acquaint him fo 
early, that he had made choice of him for his fon’s precep¬ 
tor. “ I am to inform you,” faid he, “ that I have a fon 
born. I return thanks to the gods, not fo much for having 
given him to me, as to have given him me in the time that 
Ariftotle lived. I may juftly promife myfelf, that you will 
make him a fuccefTor worthy of us both, and a king worthy 
of Macedonia.” What noble thoughts arife from the perufal 
of this letter, far different from the manners of the prefent 
age, but highly worthy of a great monarch and a good fa¬ 
ther! I (hall leave the reader to make fuch refleftions on it 
as he fhall think proper; and ftiall only obferve, that this 
example may ferve as a leffon even to private perfons, as it 
teaches them how highly they ought to value a good mailer, 
and the extraordinary care they fhould take to find fuch an 
one; *for every fon is an Alexander to his father. It ap¬ 
pears that Philip + put his fon very early under Ariftotle, 
convinced that the fuccefs of ftudies depends on the foun¬ 
dation firft.laid; and that the man cannot be too able, who 
is to teach the principles of learning and knowledge in the 
manner they ought to be inculcated. 

A Defcription of the. Macedonian Phalanx . 

‘This ^ was a body of infantry, confining of fixteen thou- 
fand heavy-armed troops, who were always placed in the 
centre of the battle. Befides a fword, they were armed with 
a fhield, and a pike or fpear, called by the Greeks xapiiia 9 
(far if a )• This pike was fourteen cubits long, that is, 
twenty-one French feet, for the cubit confifts of a foot and 
a half. 

1 Polyb. I. xvii. p. 764—767. Id. 1 . xii. p.664. iElian. dc Inftruend. 
Acicb. 

* Fingamus Akxandrum dari nobis , impojitum gremio f dignum tanta cura infantCVU 
( quanquam fuus cuique dignus ejl.) Q'uintil. 1. i. c. 

+ An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro fido fuo prirna literarum elementa tradi ok 
Arijlotele Jutmo ejus a tat is philofopho voluiffct, cut illefu/cepijet hoc offcium y j non Jlu • 
diorum initia a pcrftttijjmo quoque optim* traflari, per lime ad fummam credidijet f 
Quin til. ibid. 

X Decern et /ex mil/ia peditum more Macedonum armatt fuere % qui phalangita apptlla• 
hantur . Hate media aeies/nit in Jronte % in decern partes dtvifa. Tit. Liv. 1. xxxvii, 

4Q. 
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The phalanx was commonly divided into ten cotps or 
battalions, each of which was compofed of fixteen hundred 
men, a hundred feet in rank, and fixteen in file. Sometimes 
the file of fixteen was doubled, and fometimes divided ac¬ 
cording to occafion; fo that the phalanx was fometimes but 
eight, and at other times thirty-two deep: but its ufual and 
regular depth was of fixteen. 

The fpace between each foldier upon a march was fix 
feet, or, which is the fame, four cubits; and the ranks were 
alfo about fix feet afunder. When the phalanx advanced 
towards an enemy, there was but three feet diftance be¬ 
tween each foldier, and the ranks were clofed in proportion. 
In fine, when the phalanx was to receive the enemy, the 
men who compofed k drew ftill clofe.r, each foldier occu¬ 
pying only the fpace of a foot and a half. 

- This evidently (hows the different fpace which the front 
of the phalanx took up in thefe three cafes, fuppofing the 
whole to confift of fixteen thoufand men, at fixteen deep, 
and confequently always a thoufand men in front. This v 
fpace or diftance in the firft cafe wa« fix thoufand feet, or 
one thoufand fathoms, which make ten furlongs, or half a 
league. In the fecond cafe it was but half fo much, and 
took up but five furlongs, or five hundred fathoms*. And, 
in the third cafe, it was again diminifhed another half, and 
extended to the diftance of only two furlongs and a half, or 
two hundred and fifty fathoms. 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the fecond cafe, in 
which it marched to attack the enemy. There then was 

4 

three feet in breadth and depth between each foldier. We 
obferved above, that their pikes were fourteen cubits long. 
The fpace between the two hands, and that part of the pike 
which projefted beyond the right, took up four; andconfe- 
quently the pike advanced ten cubits beyond the body of the 
foldier who carried it. This b$ing fuppoled, the pikes of 
the loldicrs placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call the 
fifths, and fo of the reft, projefcled two cubits beyond the 
firft rank; the pikes of the fourths four, thofc of the thirds 
fix, thofe of the feconds eight cubits; in fine, the pikes ol 
the foldiers, who formed the firft rank, advanced ten cubits 
towards the enemy. 


* Five ftadi*. 
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The reader will eafily conceive, that when the foldiers 
who compofed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy ma¬ 
chine, every part of which bliftjcd with pikes as we have 
feen, moved all at once, prefenting their pikes to attack the 
enemy, that they mu ft charge with great force. The fol¬ 
diers, who were behind the fifth rank, held their pikes raifed, 
but reclining a little over the ranks who preceded them; 
thereby forming a kind of a roof, which (not to mention 
their fhields) fecured them from the darts difcharged at a 
diftance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 

The foldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, could 
not indeed engage againft the enemy, nor reach them with 
their pikes, but then they gave great afhftance in battle to 
thofe in the front of them. For by fupporting them behind 
with the utmoft llrength, and propping them with, their 
backs, they increafed in a prodigious manner the ftrength 
aftd impetuofity of the onfet; they gave their comrades fuch 
a force as rendered them immoveable in attacks, and at the 
fame time deprived them of every hope or opportunity of 
flight by the rear; fo that they were under the necdlity 
either to conquer or die. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as the 
foldiers of the phalanx preferved their difpofition and order 
as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept their ranks in the 
clofe order we have deferibed, it was impoflible for an 
enemy either to fuftain its weight, or to open and break it. 
And this he demonftrates to us in a plain and f'enfible man¬ 
ner. The Roman foldiers (for it is thofe he compares to the 
Greeks in the place in queftion) fays he, take up, in fight, 
three feet each. And as they muff neceffarily move about 
very much, either to fliift their bucklers to the right and left 
in defending themfelves, or to thruft with the point, or ftrike 
with the edge, we mull be obliged to fuppofe the diftance of 
three feet between every foldier. In this manner every Ro¬ 
man foldier takes up fix feet, that is, twice as much diftance 

as one of the # phalanx, and confcquently oppofes lingly two 

* 

* It WII before faid, that each foldier of the phalanx took up three feeb 
when he advanced to attack the enemy, and but half fo much when lie waited 
hit coming up. In this laft cafe, each Roman foldier was obliged to raiks 

bead againft twenty pikes. 
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foldiers of the Ml rank; and for the fame reafon, is obliged 
tomake.head againfttcn pikes, as we have before obferved. 
Now it is impoflible for a fingle foldier to break, or force his 
way through ten pikes. 

» ;*tThis.i-iyy fljcws evidently in a few-wards, where he 
defa&esiiwwtoat.manner the^omans were repulfed by the 
Macedonian afcthe fiegeof a city. * The conful, fay& h e * 
mad^ionaaiforts to advance, in order, ’if poflible, to pene¬ 
trate-the, Mafcedonianr^jalans. "When -the: latter, deeping 
very clatfe*<^efber,.badaidvahtjed forwacd theiclong pikes, 
4te«Rgadytvf>ihaviiig'difchaTged iweffeftually their javelins 
ogaif^i dtaf^fdQ&Lonians, <whom their ihieWs/prefled very 
clofetOgether) covded-Hka a. roof "and ^ iortoife - r the Ro¬ 
ma tii/’hefey, drewt their.,fwofds^,; But at;WAs *pt poflible for 

then eitlphr.to come to .* <flofeceagagfe»ent,’ opt or break 

the. pike&sofc the;e»emy; orH'-jf they .happened to cut or 
break*ariy one of them, thehtakenjpifcce, ofyfoepike Jerved 
as a.pdint ; fo that this range .of pikgs*.with which the front 
of the phalanx was armed, ftiil exifled. ,r.; 
i'S» P&irixfs'vEmtlius owned;-that-ih thh ba^ln with Perfews, 
the laft'king obMa£ecfem{ this rampart ■©( jjraCs. an'd forefl 
oftpikes; impenetrable to*his tegions,tiill«ddhwcwith(terrar 
and aftonifliment.- Hodid-not remeniber.-he'fajiidir^nyi thing 
fo formidable as this phalanx 5 and ofttn:aftewards declared, 
that this dreadful fpe&aclc had made fo flrong an impref- 
fion upon <hirii;‘ as almoft made him defpair of the viftory. 
From what has been faid above, it follows, that the Ma¬ 
cedonian phalanx- wasinvincible; neverthelefs, we find by 
hiftory, that the Macedonians and their phalanx were van. 
quifhed and fubdued by the Romans. It was invincible, re¬ 
plied Polybius, fo long as it continued a phalanx, but this 
happened very rarely; for in order to its being fo, it required 
a flat even fpot of ground, of large extent, without either 
tree, bufli, intrenchment, ditch, valley, lull, or river. Now 

i 

* Liv, 1 , xxxii. n. 17. * Pint, in Paul. iEmit. p. #65. 

* Cohortes invicem fub figniu q u <* enneum Macedonum , (pludangem ipfi vocanO.fi 

poffentt vi perumpcnmU cmittebat - Ubi confetti hajlas ingenth longitudinu pra/e Ma» 

ted owes objccijjoit , velut in conflruflam denfuate clypcorum tejludinem , Romani ptiis n((juic- 
ytam etniJfiS) cum 1 Jimxijfentgladios: neque congredi propius flequt pracetyt hajk* pote ♦ 
want i et % Ji quam incidiffent aut prAjregij/cnt , kajlile jragmento ipfo acuto t interfpicuta !«• 
tegrarum hnjlarum, velut valium cxplebat . 
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we feldom find a fpot of this kind, of fifteen, twenty, or 
more furlongs* in extent; for fo large a fpace is neceiTary 
for containing a whole army, of which the phalanx is but a 
part. 

But let us fuppofe (it is Polybius who ftill fpeaks) that a 


were 


O' r / 

of what ufe could a body of troops, drawn up in the form of 
a phalanx, be, Ihould the enemy, inftead of advancing for- 


detachment* 


the country, plunder the cities, or cut off the convoys? 
That in cafe the enemy fliould come to a battle, the general 
need only command part of his front (the centre for in- 
ftance) to give way and fly, that the phalanx may have an op. 
portunity of purfuing them. In this cafe, it is manifeff the 
phalanx would be broke, and a large cavity made in it, in 
which the Romans would not fail to charge the phalanx in 
flank on the right and left, at the fame time that thofe fol- 
diers, who are purfuing the enemy, may be attacked in the 
fame manner. 


reafoninc of Polyb 


idea 


which the ancients fought; which certainly ought to have 
its place in hiftory, as it is an effential part of it. 

Hence appears, as • Mr. Boffuet obferves after Polybius, 
the difference between the Macedonian + phalanx formed of 
one large body, very thick on all fidcs, which was obliged to 
move all at once, and the Roman army, divided into fmall 
bodies, which for that reafon were nimbler, and confe- 
quently more aptly difpofed for motions of every kind. 
The phalanx cannot long preferve its natural property, 
(thefe are Polybius’s word) that is to fay, its folidity and 
thicknefs, becaufe it requires its peculiar fpots of ground, 
and thofe, as it were, made purpofely for it; and that for 

• Difcourfc on Uni verb] Hiflory. 

* Three quarter» of a league, or a league, or perhap* more, 

♦ Statarhis t iterqut mih> ordintsjervans s fed ilia phalanx immobilis , tt uniut ftnerin 
Jtomana octet diJIinRier, ex pluribut partibus conftans / Jacilis partxenti quacunu/ue opus 

tfj'ct, fact lit jungenti. Tit. Liv. 1. ix. n. 19 . .... ... 

Erant pieragefylvejria iired incommode fihakngi # maxtme Macedonm , flftf, mji uh 

prwhngis haftis vilut val^ahU ilypeos objedt [quod utjiat, libtri camfo opus nullittf 

odmedum vfut tjl. Id, I* xxxi. n 99• 

Vo l. IV. Bfc 
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want of fuch tracks, it encumbers, or rather breaks itfelf by 
its own motion; not to mention, that, if it is once broke, 
the fpldiers who compofe it can never rally again. Where¬ 
as the Roman army, by its divifion into final 1 bodies, takes 
advantage of all places and fituations, and fuits itfelf to 
them. It is united or feparated at pleafure. It files o(F, 
qx draws together, without the leaft difficulty. It can very 
eafily detach, rally, and form every kind of evolution, either 
in the wljojeor in part, as occafion may require. In fine, 
it has a greater variety of motions, and confequently more 
a£livity and.ftrength than the phalanx. 

?This enabled Paulus * ^.milius to gain his celebrated 
vifilory over Perfeus. He firfl attacked the phalanx in front. 
But the Macedonians (keeping very clofe together) holding 
their pikes with bath hands, and prefenting this iron rampart 
to the enemy, could not he> either broke or. forced in any 
manner, and fo made a dreadful daughter of the Romans. 
But at iaft, the uncvennqfs of the ground, and the great ex¬ 
tent of the front in battle, not allowing the Macedonians to 
continue in all parts that range of fhiclds and pikes; Paulus 
^E.milius obferved, that thq phalanx was obliged to leave fe- 
veral openings and intervals. Upon this, he attacked them 
at thefe openings, not, as before, in front, and in a general 
anfet, but hy detached bodies, and in different parts, at one 
and the fame time. By this means, the phalanx was broken 
in an inftant, and its whole force, which cqnfifted merely 
in its union, and the imprelfion it made all at once, was en- 
tirelyioft, and Paulus ALmilius gained the viflory. 

* The fame Polybius, in the twelfth book above cited, 
deferibes, in few words, the order of battle obferved by the 
cavalry. According to him, a fquadron of horfe conliltcd 

T Plut. in Paul. jEmil. p. 265, 266. Liv. I. xliv. 11. 42. 

i Lib. xii. p. 633, 

* Secunda legio immijfa diffipavit phalangtm ; neque ulla evidentior cauf* vitloria fait , 
qudm quod multa paf/impretlia erant, qua fluffuantcm turbarunt primd, deinde disjeuiunt 
phatangem; cujus conforta , et intends horrentis fujftis , i utile tab lies vires Jdnt. Si carptim 
aggrtdscvdo circumgtre immobile ns longitudjvie et gravitate hafim cogas, conjuju Jhuc 
implicautur: Ji vtro ab Lucre* ant ab tergo, illiquid tmultus inqrepuit* ruin a: modo tut ban* 
tut . Sicut turn adverfus catenutim irmentis Romanos* et interrupt* mltifariam acie , ob* 
viam ire eogebantur: ct Romani* quacumque dakt mtervalla cjjent* infaiuabuH onlines Juts* 
QuiJi uniyetja aoie infrontem adverfus infiruffam phulwgtm, ijncurnjjcnt—induijjcntft 
haJL 1 ,nte cvnjcrtuia Ui.itm fujlinuifloit. Tit. L 1 v, 
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of eight hundred, generally drawn tip on& hundred in frorit, 
and eight deep; corifequently fuch a fquadrdn as this took, 
tip a furlong, or a hundred fathoms, fuppofing the diftance 
of one fathom of fix feet for each horfeman; a fpace he 
muft neceflarily have, to make his evolutions arid to tally. 
Ten fquadrons, or eight thoufand hoffe, occupied ten tirtie$ 
as much ground, that is, ten futlottgs, of a tHoufand fit-* 
thorns, which makes about half a league. 

From what has been faid, the reader may judge how much 
ground an army took up, according t6 thfc nfciriber of infan¬ 
try and cavalry of which it confifled. 


Sect. II. The Sacred JVar. Sequel of the Hijlory of Philip . 
He endeavours in vain to pojfcfs himfelf of the Pa/s of 
Thermopylae • 


D 


ISCORD, which fomented perpetually in the Greeks A. m. 
difpofitions not very remote from an open rupture* A ntf jc 
broke out with great violence upon account of the Pho- 355* 
caeans. Thofe people, who inhabited the territories adjacent 
to Delphos, ploughed up certain lands that were (acted to 
Apollo, which were thereby profaned. Immediately, the 
people in the neighbourhood exclaimed again'ft them, as 
guilty of facrilege, fome from a fpirit of fincerity, and 
others in order to cover their private revenge with the veil 
of religion. The war that broke out on this occafioii was 
called the facred war , as undertaken from a religious mo¬ 
tive, and lafted ten years. The people guilty of this profa¬ 
nation were fummonecf to appear before the Ampfiy&iohs, 
or llates-general of Greece; and the whole affair being duly 
examined, the Phocaeans were* declared facrilegious, and 
fentcnced to pay a heavy fine. 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, and 
of great authority, having proVed, by fome verfes in •Ho¬ 
mer, that the foVcTeigrtty of Del pho $ belonged anciently to 
the Phocaeans, inflames them again# this decree, determines 
with them to take up arms, and is appointed their general. 

He immediately went to Sparta, to engage the Lacedaerrto- 
ifians irt his- infer eft. They were very much difgufted at 


r Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 4 « 5 —^433 


* Iliad. 1. ii. v. 416 
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the fentence which the AmphyQpns had pronounced again!! 
tbew, atthe folicitation pf thp, ^Thebans, by which they, bad 
beenalfo, condemned to, pay, a,fine,: for having feiaed ppon 
thecitadelofTbebesby fraud a*4 vi^enca.Archidamus, 
ppe of the kings ef Sparta, gave Bhilomelufc a hapd^we 
reception. This monarch, however, did not dare jbn dqpUre 
Op6nVyii$> favour of thePbocaeahs, hut profiled*> jiflift 
him *viA)rii«a«ey, and tpfutfaift him fCPf.etJy W 4 tk#pop*, 

he. acemodfagly did*.. -j<h o> y?- ... . TO ri([3- 'ham 

Philoih*h#iyAt-hi vreturni h«me, raifes fpldiersj;*od begins 
by actackjngtibe temple JOfOelpho*, ofnwhicbnhp;poffeffed 
birtf elf, ■wWkfcwt ariy ; great’difficulty, tfcc4nhabitants of the 
country making b»t a weak ^firfUnee. , T,he *Locrians, a 
people i» tbfeneigbbourhoodtof Delphos. topk arms againft 
him; hut iWete defeated in fevgral rencounters^ Philomelus, 
encouraged by thefe fir ft fucceffes, i«creafcd' hi* troops 
daily, and put hirafelf in a condition.tp xarry op his enter- 
prife •with vigour. Accordingly he eatefMthptemple, tears 
from the pillar* the decree of the Afnphy&ions againft the 
Phecosane, publiihes «vey the country, that he has.no 
defign.to fewe the.YichettrOf the temple, ajid that,Jtd*. foie 
view i* to reftore the,Phoca»p» their ancigitt^ights, and pri¬ 
vileges. It was neeeffary for him to have^a fanftipp,froip the 
gpd, who prefixed at Delphos, and to rec^iye fuch an an- 
fwer from the Oracle as ,might be favftyrable to him. The 
prieftefs at firflt refufed to co-operate on, this oceaGon ; but, 
being terrified by his menaces, flje artfwered, that the god 
permitted him to do whatever he (hould think proper;, a 
circumftance he took, care to publifh to all the neighbour¬ 
ing nations. 

The affair was now become a ferious one. .^he Amphy.c- 
tions meeting a fecond time, a refolutigmwas formed to de¬ 
clare war againft the Phocjeans. Moft of the Grecian na¬ 
tion* engaged in this quarrel, and Tided with the one or the 
other party. The Boeotian*, the Locrians, Theffalians, and 
feveral other neighbouring people, declared in favour of the 
god; whilft Sparta, Athens, and fame other cities of Pelo- 
ponnefus, joined with the Pbocaeans. Philon^elus bad not 
yet touched the trcafurcs of the temple; but beings afterwards 

# Or ^ochri. 
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ttot^fo* fcrut>ul6ift/ he b&kif€$ flik tW rkhei^ttifc-goa 
tbultl 1 niff bifctefter employed : t!ftn in fth# tle&lyofe- 
iSice^ftii^liigb^e^thfc fpeCidus n&nlb 

^ J I- V " ff ^ MI& fc » a W A / 


m 


’flW^f^fMiTfdldieisi he&gaife#^4fy^drt^d»fibfe body 

5 *> x '*n bib f^'^jwr.n t rijTKfioriT zid'T . aotfqs* 

‘SeVteftl* fatties Wereetf&Sgfct^andJ «he ifta<^fsprf«rf >fi«|fte 




fith^Tetefttett dd&btfufttd 


hi-fcde ii asEyerf rbcd^'k now s 


bow much religious wars are to be dreaAtti 

giaus faigth'tf"wWihafcfaUe'wdl? whew whited •fkhdbd^ne- 

rtW^iH^, 5 i^<^aigotqI^d(ri*^ranl bivgig^wiifcrert- 
N^Ot^^t<^r^ 4 ak J efi^fe^|■aK^tfOnkt^^rt^^tort 0 drfJ#heI ; H^iytt>*o 
thtf, M -'ftetf i<$5us mvtfflkti, weMjdartioWinmtilaKifed. 

The;Phocseate^i<f«He {ajhe b^wi^of^eiprtfridJ ftfhnte<hj»d 
at ( fiHr gained ^yfdwi>adva«ages ^bha*i4^ihg>heerii<di£eaied 
in a great Katt^, Philofhfeius, th^r leadeH heiiigAjMetyftt- 

tacked upon iiPerniriertce frorS which then* to a$ W& retrest¬ 
ing, defended'Wtafelf for sB&hjptitrie with fcivirfdbtebni- 
-very, which however not *vailing,'he threw hitpfeif head¬ 
long frbm a ^ockv'ht Order tO’Svofel the tohrtlentS'he jtauft 
unavoidably hive Uftdergdne, ifratbfiefalkm aliVe into the 
h'Stids of hisenbrnies. Ono’Snifichi^ was his fucceflor, and 

took upon Kim the command of 4 he forces. 

This new general had foon levied a frefh army, the ad- A. m. 
vantageous pay he offered procuring him foldiers from all Al f t fy c< 
Tides. He alfo, by flint of money,brought over feveral chiefs 353. 
of the other party, and prevailed upon them either to retire, 
or to do little or nothing, by which he gained great ad¬ 


vantages. 

Philip thought it tnoft confident with his intereft to re¬ 
main neuter in this general movement of the Greeks in fa¬ 
vour either of the Phocaeans or of the Thebans. It was con¬ 
fident with the policy of this ambitious prince, Who had 
little regard for religion or the intereft of Apollo, but was 
always intent upon his own, not to engage in a war by 
which he Could not reap the lcaft berielfit ; and td take ad¬ 
vantage of a junfture, in which ill Greece, employed and 
divided by a great war, gave him an opportunity to extend 
his frontiers, and pulh his Conquefts without any apprehen- 
fion of oppofition. He was alfo well pleafed to fee both 
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parties weaken and cQnfume each other, as he fhoukl there¬ 
by be enabled to fail upon them afterwards with greater ad¬ 
vantage. 

“Being defirous of fubjefting Thrace, and of fecuring the 
Am j 1# c con ^ ye ft s kad already made in it, he determined to pof- 
‘ 35a. fefs himfeif of Methone, a fmall city, incapable of fupport- 

ing it fie If by its own ftreBgth, but which gave him difquiet, 
and obftrutted his defigns whenever it was in the hands of 
his enemies. Accordingly he befieged that city, made him¬ 
feif mailer of, and rafed it. x He loft one of his eyes before 
Methone, by a very Angular accident. After, of Arnphipolis, 
had offered his fervi.ee to Philip, as fo excellent a markfman, 
that he could bring down birds in their moft rapid flight. 
The monarch made this anfwer; “ Well, l wiil take you 
into my fervice, when I make war upon ftarlings;” which 
anfwer ftung the erofs-bowman to the quick. A repartee 
proves often of fatal confequence to him who makes it, and 
it is not a fmall merit to know when to hold one's tongue. 
After having thrown himfeif into the city, he let fly an 
arrow, on which was written. “ Tp Philip’s right eye,” and 
gave him a moft cruel proof that he was a good markfman; 
for he hit him in his right eye. Philip fent him back the 
fame arrow, with this infeription, •« ff Philip takes the city, 
he will hang up After;” and accordingly he was as good 
as his word. 

y A fkilful furgeon drew the arrow out of Philip’s eye 
with fo much art and dexterity, that not the leaft fear re¬ 
mained; and though he could not fave his eye, he yet took 
away the blemifh. * But, ncverthelefs, this monarch was fo 
weak, as to be angry whenever any per (on happened to let 
flip the word Cyclops , or even the word iye 9 in his prefence. 
Men, however, feldom blufh for an honourable imperfec¬ 
tion. A Lacedaemonian woman thought more like a man, 
when, to confole her fon for a glorious wound that had 
lamed him, fhe faid, “ Now, fon, every ftep you take will 
put you in mind of your valour.” 

* After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever ftudious either 
to weaken his enemies by new conquefts, or gain new friends 


• Diod, p. 434. * Suidai in Kftprey. 

1 Deroe t, fhftlcr. 4 c£lecuu c* in. 


v Plin. I. vn. c. 37. 

« p, 434—435* 
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by doing them fome important fervice, marched into Thef* 
fa!y, which had implored his afliftance againft the tyrants: 
The liberty of that country feemed now fecure, fince Alex¬ 
ander of Pherse was no more. Nevcrthelefs, his brothers, 
who, in concert with his wife Thebe, had murdered him, 
grown weary of having fome time afled the part of deli¬ 
verers, revived his tyranny, and oppreffed the Theffhliani 
with a new yoke. Lycophron, the eldefl of the three bro¬ 
thers, who fucceeded Alexander, had {lengthened hiVnfelf 
by the proteftion of the Phocaeans. Onofharclius, their 
leader, brought him a numerous body of forces', arid at firft 
gained a conflderable advantage over Philip; but brigaging 
him a fecond time, he was entirely defeated, and his army 
routed. The flying troops were purfued to the fea-fflor£. 
Upwards of fix thoufand men were killed oh the fpot, 
among whom was Onomarchus, whofe body Was hung upoh 
a gallows: and three thoufand, who were taken fmfonerS, 
were thrown into the fea by Philip’s order, as fo many facri- 
legious wretches, the profeffed enemies of religion. Lycfr- 
phron delivered up the city of Pherse, and reftdted Theflaly 
to its liberty by abandoning it. By the happy fuecefs of this 
expedition, Philip acquired for ever the affe&ion of the 
Theflalians, whofe excellent cavalry, joined to thi Macedo¬ 
nian phalanx, had afterwards fo great a thare in his victories 
and thofe of his fon. 

Phayllus, who fucceeded his brother Onomarchus, find¬ 
ing the fame advantages he had done, from the immenfe 
riches he found in the temple, railed a numerous army, and, 
fupported by the troops of the Lacedaemonians, Athenians, 
and the other allies, whom he paid very largely, he went 
into Beeotia and invaded the Thebans. For a long time 
victory fliifted fides; but, at laft, Phayllus, being attacked 
with a fudden and violent diftemper, after fuffering the mod 
cruel torments, ended his life in a mannet worthy of his im¬ 
pieties and facrilcgious aftions. Phalecus, then very young, 
the fon of Onomarchus, was placed in his room; and 
Mnafeas, a man of great experience, and ftrongly attached 
to his family, was appointed his counfellor. 

The new leader, treading in the fteps of his prcdcccflors, 
plundered the temple as they had done, and enriched all 

1 
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his: friend £ At lall, the Ph^^nsiop«ne(iafafidr eyes* and 
apporataaicbn^hiiifioneritufcalHallxhofejto account who had 
gjtyxqtmerndrhte fyubli&moniaik ^Upoiythii'Phalccus was 
de^iofedgoiruh ysftef aiucxH&acnqtdry^jitbivcasnfouiid that, 
ffaftti thethegrhnil^ ^f tftd&qir, ‘therfe fad heed taken out of 
thjR/^Apiffii^iwards >sf t^n, thdnfand salmW*that is, about 

<H»Trrittidn fiveihandred thpufand poutnHsvi '»v. ♦.*» nr.ix 

jmFhiHp,, after JmvingsTnsed the Thoffaliam^ refolved to 

«a«ryii»wmsHrito Phocis: iTbis is' his firllattenapt to^et 
foc*ifl|f>ih iGrebcev and to have a Jhanro.m the general affairs 
<j£>ibc«Gxeeljs,tfrom wjiich the king! of Mededon had aU 
hi vyfi hdto^ewiutteteliasrforeigneis^ In thi3 view, upon pre- 
ffcneerofbgofp^vtr into Phocis* ihborder^tapunifli the faerie 
hglofaift6c»ans y o he marches towards‘Thermopylae, to 
jibffeft himfelfttf a palls,iwhich gave him a free.piffage into 
Gneeeevoa<tspecially into Attica* . .TheJkthenians, upon 
Jicaringxfavmasxh whidh might* prove of the moft fatal 
eonfequencerto them, haftened to Thermopylae, .and pof- 
faffed themfelves, very feafonably, of this important>pafs # 
which Philip did not dare to attempt forces fo that he was 
obliged to return back into Macedonia* 


Sect. III. Demofthents, upon Philip's attempting Thermo¬ 
pylae, harangues' the Athenians, and animates them againjl 
that Prince. Tittle Regard is paid to his Oration. Olyn- 
thus, upon the Point of being befieged by Philip , addrtjfts 
the Athenians for Succour. Demoflhtnes endeavours , by 
his Orations , to rouj'e them out of their Lethargy. They 
fend but a very weak Succour, and Philip at length takes 

A S we (hall foon fee Philip engaged againft the Athe¬ 
nians, and as they, by the ftrong exhortations and pru¬ 
dent counfcls of Demofthenes, will become his greateft ene¬ 
mies, and the moft powerful oppofers of his ambitious de- 
figns, it may not be improper, before we enter into that 
part of the hiftory, to give a fhort account of the ftate of 
Athens, and of the difpofttion of the citizens at that time. 

We muft not form a judgment of the charafler of the 
Athenians, in the age we are now fpeaking of, from that of 
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their anceftors, in the time of the battles of Marathon and of 
Salamis, from whofe virtue they had extremely degenerated* 
They were no longer the lame men, and had no danger the 
fame maxims and the fame maiuters* They no longer.dis¬ 
covered the fame seal for the public :gopd, the fame appli¬ 
cation to the affairs of tbeilate, the fame courage to fupport 
fatigues of war by Tea and land; the fame care of thevreve- 
nues, the fame:willingnefs to bear falntary-advicc; thefame 
difcermnent id- the choice of generals of the armies^ and 
of magiftrates to whom, they intruded-the admroiftrathnr of 
the Hate. To thefe happy; theiie glorious difpofitions*fuc- 
ceeded a fondnefs for repofe, ami an indolence withjregard 
to public affairs > an ^averfion for ^military - fatigues* which 
they now 1ere entirely to merceraary troops? and aprofufirm 
of the, public treafures in games mi fbowfc; a lave far. she 
flattery which their orators laVifhediupon them £ andianfun- 
happy facility in conferring public! offices byinisigjMraad 
cabal; all which nfually precede-the approaching.ruin.of 
Hates. Such\ wasi the fituatioasbfv Athens at'the.tiroelkhfc 
king rif Macedoirhegai^tQ^mru Jus arms*again# Greece.- 
We have feen that PbillpJ^ftcr various conquefts lv hted 
attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; becaufe 
the Athenians, julUy alarmed ^ the rt itnpeja(J(pg dppger,.had 
flopped him at,,the pafc of ..Thermopylae , jplpmofthe^ies* 
taking advantage o^fp favout^jje^a^ difpofit^oo pf things, 
mounted the tribunal, in order tiK fet before. them a lively 
image of the impending danger to which they were expqfed 
by the boundlefs ambition of Philip; and to convince them 
of the abfolute neceflity they were under, from hence, to 
apply the mod fpeedy remedies. Now, as the fuccef$.of his 
arms, and the rapidity of his progrefs, fpread throughout 
Athens a kind of terror bordering very near defpair,,the 
orator, by a wonderful artifice, firft endeavours to revive 
their'eourage, and aferibes their calamities to their flothjtnd 
indolence. For, if they hitherto had acquitted themfelvoi of 
their duty, and that in /pite.of their activity and their ut- 

moft efforts, Philip had prevailed over them*.they them in¬ 
deed, would not havje the leaf! refourcerrt. hope. left.» But, 
in this oration, and all thofewhich follow, Demodhenes in* 

s Dcmofth, t Philip ,' 5 r 
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fids ftrongly, that the grandeur of Philip is wholly owing 
to the fupinenefs of the Athenians, and that it is this fupine- 
nefs which makes him btfld, daring, and fwells him with 
fuch a fpirit of haughtineft as even infults the Athenians. 

u See," fays Demofthenes to them, fpeaking of Philip, 
i# to what a height the arrogance of that man rifes, who will 
not fuffer you to choofe either aflion or repofe; but em¬ 
ploys menaces, and, as fame fays, fpeaks in the moft infolent 
terms; and not contented with his firft conquefts, but inca¬ 
pable of fatiating hrs luft of dominion, engages every day 
in forae new enterprife. Poflibly you Wait till neceffity re¬ 
duces you to aft ; can any one be greater to freeborn men 
than lhame and infamy? Will you then for ever walk the 
public place with this queftion in your mouths, What news 
is there ? Can there be greater news, than that a Macedonian 
has vanquifhed the Athenians, and made himfelf the fu- 
preme arbiter of Greece? Philip is dead , fays one; he is 
only Jick , replies another. (His being wounded at Methone 
had occafioned all thefe reports.) But whether he be fick 
or dead is nothing to the purpofe, O Athens! For the 
moment after heaven had delivered you from him, ({hould 
you ftill behave as you now do) you would raife up ano¬ 
ther Philip againft yourfelves; fince the man in queftion 
owes his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, than to 
his own ftrength.” 

But Demofthenes, not fatisfied with bare remonftranccs, 
or with giving his opinion in general terms, propofed a 
plan, the execution of which he believed would check the 
attempts of Philip. In the firft place, be advifes the Athe- 
nians to fit out a fleet of fifty galleys, and to refolve firmly to 
man them themfelves. He requires them to reinforce thefe 
with ten galleys, lightly armed, which may ferve as a con¬ 
voy to the fleet and tranfports. With regard to the land- 
forces, as in his time the general, clefted by the raoft power¬ 
ful faftion, formed the army only of a confufcd aflemblage 
of foreigners and mercenary troops, who did little fervicc; 
Demofthenes requires them to levy no more than two thou- 
fand chofen troops, five hundred of which fhall be Athenians, 
and the reft raifed from among the allies; with two hundred 
horfe, fifty of which fhall alfo be Athenians, 
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The expence of this little army, with regard only to pro¬ 
vifions and other matters independent from their pay, was 
to amount to little more per month than ninety * talents 
(ninety thoufand crowns) viz. forty talents for ten convoy 
galleys, at the rate of twenty minae (a thoufand livres) per 
month for each galley; forty talents for the two thoufand 
infantry, and ten drachmas (five livres) per month for each 
foot-foldier; which five livres per month make a little 
more than three-pence farthing French money per diem. 
Finally, twelve talents for the two hundred horfe, at thirty 
drachmas (filteen livres) per month for each horferaan; 
which fifteen livres per month make ten fols per diem. 
The reafon of my relating this fo particularly, is to give the 
reader an idea oi the expences of an army in thofe times. 
Demofthenes adds, if any one imagines, that the prepara¬ 
tion ol provifions is not a confiderable ftep, he is very much 
miftaken; for he is perfuaded, that provided the forces do 
not want provifions, the war will furnifh them with every 
thing befides; and that without doing the leaft wrong to the 
Greeks or allies, they will not fail of fufficient acquifitions 
to make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay. 

But as the Athenians might be furprifed at Demofthenes 9 s 
requiring fo fmall a body of forces, he gives this reafon for 
it, viz. that at prefent the commonwealth did not permit 
the Athenians to oppofe Philip with a fufficient force in 
the field; and that it would be their bufinefs to make excur- 
fions only. Thus his defign was, that this little army fhould 
be hovering perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, 
to awe, obferve, harafs, and keep clofc to the enemy, in or¬ 
der to prevent them from concerting and executing fuch en* 
terprifes with eafe, as they might think fit to attempt. 

What the fucccfs of this harangue was, is not known. It 
is very probable, that as the Athenians were not attacked 
pcrfonally, they, according to the fupinenefs natural to 
them, were very indolent with regard to the progrefs of Phi¬ 
lip’s arms. The divifions at this time in Greece were very 
favourable to that monarch, Athens and Laccdaeinonia on 
one fide employed themfelves wholly in reducing the 
ftrength of Thebes, their rival; whilft, on the other fide, the 

* Each talent wa» worth a thoufand crowoi. 
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gdti* u^PotidaBa, aft important fortreft, whitlrhe had edn- 
queued in'cdnfceft With/aftd for them, fromf the Athenians^ 
JflPhen he found hh&'ftliF abie'fo%xfectfte his^djeW/fte took 
jfrbper mea^uresVin 6rd*r (6 fcefifeg^OlynAui.^ The inha- 
b&nts of tHie city; Whd ft# tKc ftdffti gathering at a- dff. 
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For thiapurpofe.he reprefents Philip ia two very different 
lights. Qnone fide, he.is a man, whofe unbounded ambi- 
tion the empire of the world would not fatiate, a haughty 
tyrant, who looks upon all men, and even his allies, as fo 
many fubjeftsor flaves; and who, for that reafon, is no lpfa 
incenfed by too (low a fubmiffion, than an open revolt; a vi¬ 
gilant politician, who, always intent to take advantageof 
the overfights and errors of others, feizes every favourable 
opportunity; an indefatigable warrior, whom his a&ivity 
multiplies, and who fupports perpetually the tnod.fevere 
toils, without allowing himfelf a moment's repofe, or hav¬ 
ing the lead regard to the difference of feafons; an,intrepid 
hero, who rufhes through obftacles, and plunges ■ into the 
idft of dangers , a corrupter, who..with hispurfe, traffics, 
buys, and empjpys'gold,no leCstthan iron; a bappy. prince, 
on whom fortune laviftws herj favours, and, for whom (he 

feems to have; forgot her inconftancy : but, yon j the other 
fide, this fame Philip is an, imprudent man, - who meafores 
his vaft-projeffs„ not byhis ftrangth, but merely' by his am¬ 
bitiona.ra(h man.who, by bis attempts,, digp,bimf?l£the 
graye.qfbis own,,grandeu^,and^opens precipices before 
him, dpwb whicb a fmall effort .w^uld throw him'; knave, 
whofe power i$,rfofed:on.foe mod ruinous; of all foundations, 
breach of faith,, and r viUafoy; an uforper, hated ymyerfally 
abroad, who, by trampling. upon; all ; laws, human and di¬ 
vine, has made all /nations his enemies; a tyrant* deteffod 
even in the h^art of his dominions, in,which, by foa.infamy 
of his,manners and other vices,,be htU tired opt foe patience 
of his captains, his foldiers, and of all hit fubjeSs in gene- 
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upon the point of dedroying by any hand that will adrni- 
niftar to their wrath, and focond their vengeance. 

*CJiia>i?i the double pi£lure of Philip, which M. de Tour- 
reil draws, by uniting the feveral detached lineaments in the 
prefent oration of Demofttienes. In it is (hown the great 
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eludes, that the only certain method For reducing fuch an 
enemy would be to reform the new abufes, to revive the an¬ 
cient order and regulations, to appeafe domeftic diffenfions, 
and to fupprefs the cabals which are inceffantly forming; 
and all this in fuch a manner, that every thing may unite in 
the foie point of the public fervice; and that at a common 
expence, every man, according to his abilities, may concur 
to the deftruftion of the common enemv. 

4 

Demades*, bribed by Philip’s gold, oppofed very fire- 
nuoufly the advice of Demofthenes, but in vain; for the 
Athenians fent, under the conduft of Chares the general, 
thirty galleys and two thoufand men to fuccour the Olyn- 
thians, who, in this urgent neceffity, which fo nearly af- 
fefted all the Greeks in general, could obtain affiftance 
only from the Athenians. 

However this fuccour did not prevent the defigns of Phi¬ 
lip, or the progrefs of his arms. For he marches into Chal- 
cis, takes feveral places of ftrength, thefortrefs of Gira, and 
fpreads terror throughout the whole country. Olynthus, 
being thus in great danger of an invafion, and menaced with 
deftru&ion, fent a feeond embaffy to Athens, to folicit a 
new reinforcement. Demofthenes argues very ftrongly in 
favour of their rcqueft, and proves to the Athenians, that 
they were equally obliged by honour and intereft to have 
regard to it. This is the fubjeft. of the Olynthiac generally 
taken as the third. 

The orator, always animated with a ftrong and lively real 
for the fafety and glory of his country, endeavours to inti¬ 
midate the Athenians, by fetring before them the dangers 
with which they are threatened; exhibiting to them a moll 
dreadful profpeft of the futare, if they do not roufc from 
their lethargy: for that, in cafe Philip feizes upon Olyrv- 
thus, he will inevitably attack Athens afterwards with all his 
forces 1 . 

The greateft difficulty was the means of raifrng fufficient 
fmns for defraying the expences requifite for the fuccour of 

the Olynthians, becaufe the military funds were otherwife 

employed, viz. for the celebration of the public games. 

* Surdfli iw focc 
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When the Athenians, at the end of the war of Angina, had 
concluded a thirty years peace with the Lacedemonians, 
they refolved to put into their treafury, by way of referve, a 
thou land talents every year; at the lame time prohibiting 
any perfon, upon pain of death, to mention the employing 
any part ot it, except for repulfing an enemy who ftiould 
invade Attica. This was at firft obferved with the warmth 
and fervour which men have for all new inftitutions. Af¬ 
terwards Pericles, in order to make his court to the people, 
propofed to diftribute among them, in times ot peace*, the 
thoufand talents, and to apply it in giving to each citizen two 
oboli at the public Ihows, upon condition, however, that they 
might refume this fund in time of war. The propofal was 
approved, and the reflri&ion alfo. But, as all conceffions of 
this kind degenerate one time or other into licence, the 
Athenians were fo highly pleafed with this diftribution (call¬ 
ed by Demades a glue, by which the Athenians would be 
catched) that they abfoiutely would not fuffer it to be re¬ 
trenched upon any account. The abufe was carried to fuch 
a height, that Eubulus, one of the faftion who oppofed De- 
moflhenes, prohibited any perfon, upon pain of death, fo 
much as to propofe the reftoring, for the fervice of the war* 
thofe funds which Pericles had transferred to the games and 
public Ihows. Apoilodorus was even punilhed, for declar¬ 
ing himfelf of a contrary opinion, and for infilling upon it. 

This abfurd profufion had very ftrange efFefts. It.was im- 
pofiible to fupply it but by impofing taxes, the inequality 
of which (being entirely arbitrary) perpetuated llrong feuds, 
and made the military preparations fo very flow, as quite de¬ 
feated the defign of them, without leffening the expence. 
As the artificers and fea-faring people, who compofcd 
above two-thirds of the people of Athens, did not contri¬ 
bute any part of their fubftance, and only gave their per- 
fon$, the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the 
rich. Thcfc murmured upon that account, and reproached 
the others with the public moneys being fquandered upon 
feliivais, comedies, and the like fuperfluities. But the 
people, being fenGble of their fuperiority, paid very little 

* Thofe game*, befide* the two oboli which were difti ibuted to each of the 
perfon* preiem, occafioncd a great number of other expences. 
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regard to their complaints; and had no manner of inclination 
to fubtraft from their diverfions, merely to eafe people who 
poflefled employments and dignities, from which they were 
entirely excluded. Be (ides, any perfon who (hould dare 
to propofe this ferioufly and in form, would be in great 
danger of bis life. 

However, Demofthenes prefumed to introduce this fub- 
je& at two dtffaent times; but then he treated it with the 
utmaA act and circumfpeftion. After fhowing that the Athe¬ 
nian*were indifpenfibly obliged to raife am army, in order to 
flop the enterprises of Philip, he hints (hut in a diflant way) 
thattbedbfoods which were expended in theatric reprefenta- 
tuMm ought to he employed Coir levying and maintaining an 
anted face. He demanded that commiflioners might be 
■emanated, not to ena& new laws (there being already but 
toe WWf dUblifbed) bot to examine and abolifh fuch as 
fhoadd he prejudicial to the commonwealth. He did not 
thereby become obnoxious to capital ptmAhmcnt, as eroded 
by thafe lews ; bccaufe he did not require that they (hould 
be a&uaity abotiflied, but only that commiflioners might be 
nominated to infpefl them. He only hinted, how highly 
neceftwy it was to abolifh a law, which grieved the moll 
zealous citizens, and reduced them to this fad neceffity, 
either to ruin themfelves, in cafe they gore their opinion 
boldly and faithfully, or to deftroy their country, in cafe they 
observed a fearful, prevaricating ftlence. 

Tbefe remonfirances do aot feem to have the fuccefs they 
deferred, fince in the following Olynthiac (which is com* 
monly placed as the iril) the orator was obliged to inveigh 
once more againft the mifapplication of the military funds. 
The Olynthians being now vigoroufly attacked by Philip, 
and having hitherto been very ill ferved by the venal fuc- 
cours of Athens, required, by a third embaffy, a body of 
troops, which (hould not confiil of mercenaries and foreign¬ 
ers, as before, but of true Athenians, of men infpired with 
a fincere ardour for the intereft both of their own glory and 
the common caufe. The Athenians, at the earned folici¬ 
tation of Demofthtnes, fent Chares a fecond time, with a 
reinforcement of (cventecn galleys, of two thoufand foot, 
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Olynthians had* reqfiefted. 

* The following year Philip pofleffed himTelf of Olyn- A. If. 
thus. Neither the fuccours m>r efforts of the :r Athenians An 3 t 6 ^ 6# c 
could defend it fr<frn its domeftic? etterrflis. TlTwasT>etfaycd 34S. 
by Euthycrates and Lafthenes, two of its m6^ etftihent citi¬ 
zens, in aftual etnploymiSit at ttfaftlfne. 7 ^fhurPhifrp en¬ 
tered by thebfeacK which bis gold had matfe; ^mffiJdfefely 
he plunders this tmhappy*city,’ fiyi 6he part"fof-lSi#?jfha- 
bitants in ch&infc/arid fells the^relf for flavesf : aft ?3 
guifhes thofe vflfo htd betf&yed then* city," no dth&Mfe 
by the fupreme~ contefhpT'he exptefled’daiNthM^^ 

king, like his fonAl^a««&,lfo^^ 
the traitor.'- Andj indeed, lW\^c*n-#’pnrie£ 
who 4 ias betrayed Hfrddhntfy ? ^'Every^fej^e^lfe^^ 
mo it foldief^f*tlfe W* 
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Sect. IV. Philip declares in favour of Thebes againjl the 
Phocceans, and thereby engages in the facred War . He 
lulls the Athenians, notzvithjlanding the Remonjlrances of 
J)emoJlh< nes f into Security by a pretended Peace and falft 
Promijes. Hefeizes on Thermopylae, fubjeds the Phocceans , 
and puts an End to the facred War . He is admitted into 
the Council of the Amphyttions . 


A. M. 

3 6 57- 
Ant. I. C 


T HE Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the war, 

which they had fo long carried on againft the Pho- 
caeans, addrefled Philip. Hitherto, as we before mentioned, 
he had obferved a kind of neutrality with refpeft to the fa¬ 
cred war; and he feemed to wait for an opportunity of de¬ 
claring himfelf, that is, till both parties fhould have weak¬ 
ened themfelves by a long war, which equally exhaufted 
them both* The Thebans had now very much abated of 
that haughtinefs, and thofe ambitious views with which the 
vi&ories of Epaminondas had infpired them. The inftant 
therefore that they requefted the alliance of Philip, he re- 
folved to efpoufe the intereft of that republic, in oppofition 
to the Phocaearts. He had not loft fight of the projeft he 
had formed, of obtaining an entrance into Greece, in order 
to make himfelf mailer of it. To give fuccefs to his defign, 
it was proper for him to declare in favour of one of the two 
parties, which at that time divided all Greece, that is, either 
for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He was 
not fo void of fenfe as to imagine, that the latter party 
would affift his defign of carrying his arms into Greece. 
He therefore had no more to do but to join the Thebans, 
who offered themfelves voluntarily to him, and who flood 
in need of Philip’s power to fupport themfelves in their de¬ 
clining condition. He therefore declared at once in their 
favour. But to give a fpecious colour to his arms, befides 
the gratitude he affefled to have at heart for Thebes, in 
which he had been educated, he alfo pretended to make an 
honour of the zeal with which he was fired, with regard 
to the violated god; and was very glad to pafs for a reli¬ 
gious prince, who warmly efpoufed the caufe of the god, 
and of the temple of Dclphos, in order to conciliate by tha 
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means the efteem ttnd Friendfhip of the Greeks. Politicians 
apply every pretext to their views, and endeavour to 
Jkreen the molt unjuft attempts with the veil of probity, 
and fometimes even of religion; though they very frequent¬ 
ly have no manner of regard for either. 

h There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than to 
poflefs himfelf of Thermopylae, as it opened him a paffage 
into Greece; to appropriate all the honour of the facred 
war to himfelf, as if he had been principal in that affair, 
and to prelide in the Pythian games. He was defirous of 
aiding the Thebans, and by their means to poflefs himfelf of 
Phocis: but then, in order to put this double defign in exe¬ 
cution, it was neceflary for him to keep it fecret from the 
Athenians, who had a&ually declared war againft Thebes, 
and who for many years had been in alliance with the Pho- 
caeans. His bufinefs therefore was to .make them change 
their meafures, by placing other objefts in their view; and 
on this occafion the politics of Philip fucceeded to a 

wonder. 


The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which 
was very burthenfome, and of little benefit to them, had 
commiffioned Ctefiphon and Phrynon to found the inten¬ 
tions of Philip, and in what manner he flood difpofed with 
regard to peace. Thefe related that Philip did not appear 
averfe to it, and that he even expreffed a great affeflion for 
the commonwealth. Upon this, the Athenians refolved to 
fend a folemn embaffy.to enquire more flriftly into the truth 
of things, and to procure the laft explanations, previoufly 
neceflary to fo important a negociation. ALfchines and De— 
mofthenes were among the ten ambaffadors, who brought 
back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, Parmenio, and Eu- 
rylochus. All the ten executed their commiflion very faith¬ 
fully, and gave a very good account of it. Upon this they 
were immediately fent back with full powers to conclude a 
peace, and to ratify it by oaths. It was then Demofthenes, 
who in his firft embaffy had met fome Athenian captives 
in Macedonia, and had promifed to return and ranfom 
them at his own expence, endeavours to enable himfelf to 
keep his word; and in the mean time, advifes his colleagues 

h Demofth. Oral, de falf. Lfgatumc. 
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to embark with the utmoflt expedition, as the republic had 
commanded; and to wait as foon as poffible upon Philip*- 
in what place foever he might be. However, thefe, inftead 
of making a fpeedy difpatch, as they were defired, go ait 
ambaffador’s pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, {lay three 
months in that country, and give Philip time to poffefshim- 
felf of feveral other ftrong places belonging to the Athenians 
in Thrace. At laft, meeting with the king of Macedonia, 
they agree with him upon articles of peace; but having 
lulled them afleep with the fpecious pretence of a treaty, he 
deferred the ratification of it from day to day. Philip had 
found means to corrupt the ambaffadors one after another 
by prefents, Demofthenes excepted, who being but one, 
9ppofed his colleagues to no manner of purpofe. 

In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance con¬ 
tinually. Being arrived at Pherae in Theffaly, he at laft rati¬ 
fies the treaty of Peace, butrefufes to include the Phocaeans 
in it. When news was brought to Athens, that Philip had 
figned the treaty, it occafioned very great joy in that city, 
cfpecially to thofe who were averfe to the war, and dreaded 
the confequences of it. Among thefe was * Ifocrates. He 
was a citizen very zealous for the commonwealth, whofe 
pTofperity he had very much at heart. The weaknefs of 
his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had prevented his 
appearing in public, and from mounting, like others, the tri¬ 
bunal of harangues. He had opened a fchool in Athens, 
in which he read rhetorical leftures, and taught youth 
eloquence with great reputation and fuccefs. However, he 
bad not entirely renounced the care of public affairs; and 
as others ferved their country viva voct % in the public affem- 
blies, Ifocrates contributed to it by his writings, in which 
be delivered his thoughts; and thefe being foon made pub* 
lie, were very eagerly fought after. 

On the prefent occafion, he writ a piece of confiderable 
length, which he addreffed to Philip, with whom he held a 
correfpondencc, but in fuch terms as were worthy a good 
and faithful citizen. He was then very far advanced in 
years, being at leaft fourfeore and eight. The fcope of this 
difeourfe was to exhort Philip to take advantage of the 

1 liberal* Oral, ad Philip. 
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peace he had juft before concluded, in order to reconcile all 
the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms againft 
the king of Perfia. The bufinefs was to engage in this plan 
four cities, on which all the reft depended, viz. Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. He confeffes, that had Sparta 
or Athens been as powerful as formerly, he Ihould have 
been far from making fuch a propofal, which-he was fen- 
fible they would never approve; and which the pride of 
thofe two republics, whilft fuftained and augmented by 
fuccefs, would rejeft with difdain. But that now, as the 
moft powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhaufted 
by long wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal reverfes of 
fortune, have equally an intereft in laying down their arms, 
and living in peace, purfuant to the example which the 
Athenians had begun to fet them; the prefent is the moft 
favourable opportunity Philip could have, to reconcile and 
unite the feveral cities of Greece. 

In cafe he (Philip) Ihould be fo happy to fucceed in fuch 
a projteft; fo glorious and beneficial a fuccefs would raife 
him above whatever had appeared moft auguft in Greece. 
But this projeft in itfelf, though it Ihould not have fo 
happy an effeft as he might expeft from it, would yet in¬ 
fallibly gain him the efteem, the affeftion, and confidence 
of all the nations of Greece; advantages infinitely preferable 
to the taking of cities, and all the conquefts he might hope 
to obtain. 

* 

Some perfons indeed, who were prejudiced againft Phi¬ 
lip, reprefent and exclaim againft him as a crafty prince, 
who gives a fpecious pretext to his march, but, at the fame 
time, has in reality no other objeft in view but the enflaving 
of Greece. Ifocrates, either from a too great credulity, or 
from a defire of bringing Philip into his views, fuppofes, 
that rumours fo injurious as thefe, have no manner of 
foundation; it not being probable, that a prince who glo¬ 
ries in being defeended from Hercules, the deliverer of 
Greece, fhould think of invading and poffefling himfelf of 
it. But thefe very reports, which are fo capable of black¬ 
ening his name, and of fullying all his glory, Ihould prompt 
him to demonftrate the falfity of them in the prefence of all 
Greece by the leaft fufpicionsof proofs, in leaving and main- 
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taining each city in the full pofleflion of its laws and liber¬ 
ties; in removing with the utnjoft care all fufpicions of 
partiality; in not efpoufing the intereft of one people againft 
another;, in winning the confidence ©f all men by a noble 
difintereftednefs and an invariable love of juftice: in fine, 
by afpiring to no other title than that of the reconciler of 
the divifions of Greece, a title far more glorious than that 
of conqueror. 

It is in the king of Perfia’s dominions he ought to merit 
thofe laft titles. The conqueft of.it is open and fure to him, 
in cafe he could fucceed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. 
He Ihould call to mind that Agelilaus, with no other forces 
than thofe of Sparta, (hook the Perfian throne, and would 
infallibly have fubverted it, had he not been recalled into 
Greece, by the inteftine divifions that then broke out. The 
fignal vi&ory of the ten thoufand under Clearchus, and 
their triumphant retreat in the fight of innumerable armies, 
prove what might be expe&ed from the joint forces of the 
.Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by Philip, 
againft a prinee inferior in every refpeft to him, whom Cyrus 
had endeavoured to dethrone. 

Ifocrates concludes with declaring, that one would be¬ 
lieve the gods had hitherto granted Philip fo long a train of 
fucceffes, with no other view but that he might be enabled to 
ioim and execute the,glorious enterprife, the plan of which 
he had laid belore him. He reduces the counfel he gave to 
three heads: that this prince (houldgovern his own empire 
with wifdom and juftice; fhould heal the divifions between 
the neighbouring nations and all Greece, without defiring 
to pofiefs any part of it himfeif; and this being done, that 
he Ihould turn his victorious arms againft a country, which 
from all ages had been the enemy of Greece, and had often 
vowed their deftruftion. It mull be confefled, that this is a 
mod noble plan, and highly worthy a great prince. But 
Ifocrates had a very falfe idea of Philip, if he thought 
this monarch would ever put it in execution. Philip did 
not poflefs the equity, moderation, or difintereftednefs, 
which fuch a project required. He really intended to attack 
Perfia, but was perfuaded that it was his bufinefs to fecure 
him fell firlt oi Greece, which indeed he was determined 
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to do, not by ferviees but by force. He did not endeavour 
either to win over or perfuade nations, but to fubjeft and 
reduce them. As on his fide he had no manner of regard 
for alliances and treaties, he judged of others by himfelf, 
and was for affuring himfelf ot them by much ftronger 
ties than thofe of friendfhip, gratitude, and fincerity. 

As Demofthenes was better acquainted with the ftate of 
affairs than Ifocrates, fo he formed a truer judgment of Phi- 
lip’s defigns. Upon his return from his embaffy, he declares 
exprefsly, that he does not approve either of the difcourfe 
or the conduft of the Macedonian king, but that every thing 
is to be dreaded from him. On the contrary, ^Efchines, 
who had been bribed, allures the Athenians, that he had dif- 
covered the greateft candour and fincerity in the promifes 
and proceedings of this king. He had engaged that Thef- 
piae and Plataea (hould be repeopled, in fpite of the oppofi. 
tion of the Thebans; that in cafe he fiiould proceed fo far 
as to fubjeft the Phocaeans, he would preferve them, and not 
do them the lead injury; that he would reftore Thebes to 
the good order which had before been obferved in.it; that 
Oropos (hould be given up abfolutely to the Athenians; 
and, that in lieu of Amphipolis, they (hould be put in poffef- 
fion of Euboea. It was to no purpofe that Demofthenes 
remonftrated to his fellow citizens, that Philip, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe glorious promifes, endeavoured to poffefs 
himfelf, in an abfolute manner, of Phocis; and that by 
abandoning it to him, they would betray the commonwealth, 
and give up all Greece into his hands. He was not heard, 
and the oration of ^Efchines, who engaged that Philip 
would make good his feveral promifes, prevailed over that 
of Demofthenes. 
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k Thefe deliberations gave that prince an opportunity to a. m. 
poffefs himfelf of Thermopylae, ajid to enter Phocis. Hi- 3658. 
therto there had been no poflibility of reducing the Phocae- "3^/ 
ans; but Philip needed but appear, for the bare found of 
his name filled them with terror. Upon the fuppofition 
that he was marching againft a herd of facrilegious wretches, 
not againft common enemies, he ordered all his foldiers to 
wear crowns of laurel, and led them to battle as under the 


k Diod. 1 , xvi. p # 415. 
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condtift of the god himfelf, whofe honour they revenged* 
The inftant they appeared, the Phocaeans believed themfelves 
overcome. Accordingly they fue for peace, and yield to 
Philip’s mercy, who gives Phalecus their leader leave to re¬ 
tire into Peloponnefus, with the eight thoufand men in his 
fervice. In this manner Philip, with very little trouble, en* 
groffed all the honour of a long and bloody war, which 
had exhauiled the forces of both parties. *This viftory 
gained him incredible honour throughout all Greece, and 
his glorious expedition was the topic of all converfations 
in that country. He was confidered as the avenger of fa- 
crilegeand the proteftor of religion; and they almoft rank¬ 
ed in the number of the gods the man who had defended 
their majefty with fo much courage and fuccefs. 

• - Philip, that he might not feem to do any thing by his own 
private authority, in an affair which concerned all Greece, 
affembles the council of the Amphy&ions, and appoints 
them, for form fake, fupreme judges of the pains and pe¬ 
nalties to which the Phocaeans had rendered therafelves ob¬ 
noxious. Under the name of thefe judges, who were en¬ 
tirely at his devotion, he decrees that the cities of Phocis 
fhallbe deftroyed, that they fhall be reduced to fmall towns 
of fixty houfes each, and that thofe towns fhall be at a cer¬ 
tain diftance one from the other; that thofe wretches who 
have committed facrilege, fhall be absolutely proferibed ; 
and that the reft fhall not enjoy their poflefiions, but upon 
condition of paying an annual tribute, which fhall continue 
to be levied till fuch time as the whole fums taken out 
of the temple of Delphos fhall be repaid. Philip did not 
forget himfelf on this occafion. After he had fubje£ted the 
rebellious Phocaeans, he demanded that their feat in the 
council of the Amphyftions, which they had been declared 
to have forfeited, fhould be transferred to him. The Am- 
phy&ions, the inftrument of whofe vengeance he had now 
been, were afraid of refufing him, and accordingly admitted 
him a member of their body; a circumftance of the higheft 
importance to him, as we fhall fee in the Sequel, and of very 


• JncredrbtU quantum (a res apud omnes nationes Philippa gloria dediu Ilium x wt- 
dkm facrihgii , ilium ultorum religionum. Jtaque Diisproxrmi habctur } per quern Dc<h 
toft majeftas vindicate fit . J uitik, 1. viii. c. t. 
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dangerous confluence to all the reft of Greece. They 
alfo gave him the fuperintendance of the Pythian games, in 
conjun&ion with the Boeotians and ThelTalians; becaufe the 
Corinthians, who poffeffed this privilege hitherto, haA ren¬ 
dered themfelves unworthy of it, by fharing in the facrilege 
of the Phocaeans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment 
which the Phocaeans had met with, the former perceived, 
but too late, the wrong ftep they had taken in refilling to 
comply with the counfels ot Demofthenes; and in abandon¬ 
ing themfelves blindly to the vain and idle promifes of a 
traitor, who had fold his country. Befides the fhame and 
grief with which they were feized, for having failed in the 
obligations of the * confederacy, they found that they had 
betrayed their own interefts in abandoning their allies. For 
Philip, by poffeffing himfelf of Phocis, was become mafter 
of Thermopylae, which opened him the gates, and put intQ 
his hands the keys of Greece. 1 The Athenians, therefore, 
being alarmed upon their own account, gave orders that 
the women and children fliould be brought out of the coun¬ 
try into the city; that the wall fhould be repaired, and the 
Piraeus fortified; in order to put themfelves into a ftate of 
defence, in cafe of an invafion. 

The Athenians had no Ihare in the decree, by which Philip 
•had been admitted among the Amphyftions. They, per¬ 
haps, had abfented themfelves purpofely, that they might not 
authorise it by their prefence; or, which was more probable, 
Philip, in order to remove the obftacles, and avoid the re¬ 
moras he might meet with in the execution of his defign, 
alfembled fuch of the Amphy&ions only as were entirely at 
his devotion. In fhort, he conduced his intrigue fo very 
artfully, that he obtained his ends. This eleftion might be 
difputcd as clandeftine and irregular, and therefore he re¬ 
quired a confirmation of it from the people, who, as members 
of that body, had a right either to rejett or ratify the new 
choice. Athens received the circular invitation; but in an 
aflembly of the people, which was called, in order to deli¬ 
berate on Philip’s demand, feveral were of opinion, that no 
notice fhould be taken of it. Demofthenes, however, was 

I Demo (lb. dc fslf. Legit, p. 31s. * With the PhocMiu. 
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of acontrary opinion; and though he did not approve, in 
any manner, of the peace which had been concluded with 
Philip, he did not think it would be for their intereft to in¬ 
fringe it in the prefent jun&ure; fince that could not be 
done without ftirring up againft the Athenians, both the new 
Amphy&ion, and thofe who had elefted him. His advice 
therefore was, that they fhouid not expofe themfelves un- 
feafonably to the dangerous confequences which might 
enfue, in cafe of their determinate refufal to confent to the 
almoft unanimous decree of the Amphyftions; and proteft- 
ed, that it was their intereft to fubmit, for fear of worfe, to 
the prefent condition of the times; that is, to comply with 
what was not in their power to prevent. This is the fubjeft 
of Demofthenes’s difcourfe, entitled, Oration on the Peace , 
We may reafonably believe that this advice was followed. 


Sect. V. Philip , being returned to Macedonia , extends his 

• Cenquefls into Illyria and Thrace . He proje&s a League 
with the Thebans , the Mejfcmans , and the At gives, to in - 

* vade Ptloponnefus in Concert with them * Athens declaring 
in Favour of the Lacedaemonians , this League is diffolved . 
He again attempts Eubaa f but Phocion drives him out of 
it. CkaraQer of that celebrated Athenian . Philip befieges 
Perintkus and Byzantium . The Athenians , animated by 

' the Orations of Demojlhenes , fend Succours to thofe two 

Cities % under the Command of Phocion , who forces him to 
raife the Siege of thofe Places . 


A M. 
3660. 
Ant. J C. 

3M' 


A FTER Philip had fettled every thing relating to the 
worlhip of the gods, and the fecurity of the temple of 
Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with great glory, and 
the reputation of a religious prince and an intrepid con¬ 
queror. n Diodorus obferves, that all thofe who had fliared 
in profaning and plundering the temple, perilhed miferably, 
and came to a tragical end. 

• Philip, fatisfied that he had opened himfelf a pafTage into 
Greece, by his feizurc of Thermopylae; that he had fubjeft- 
ed Phocis; had eflablifhed himfelf one of the judges of 
Greece, by his new dignity of Amphyflion; and that he 


■ Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 456. • Ibid. p. 463, 
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had gained the efteem and applaufe of all nations, by his 
zeal to revenge the honour of the deity; judged very pru¬ 
dently, that it would be proper for him to flop his career, in 
order to prevent all the Hates of Greece from taking arms 
againft him, in cafe they fhould difcover too foon his ambi¬ 
tious views with regard to that country. In order, there¬ 
fore, to remove all fufpicion, and to footh the difquietudes 
which arofe on that occafion, he turned his arms againft 
Illyria, purpofely to extend his frontiers on that fide, and 
to keep always his troops in exercife by fome new expedi¬ 
tion. 

The fame motive prompted him afterwards to go over 
into Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign he had dif- 
polfefTed the Athenians of feveral flrong places in that coun¬ 
try. Philip Hill carried on his conqueft there. * Suidas 
obferves, that before he took Olynthus, he had made him- 
felf mailer of thirty-two cities in Chalcis, which is part of 
Thrace. Cherfonefus alfo was fituated very commodioufly 
for him. This was a very rich peninfula, in which there 
were a great number of powerful cities and fine pafture 
lands. It had formerly belonged to the Athenians. The 
inhabitants of it put themfelves under the proteftion of 
Lacedxmonia, after Lyfander had deltroyed Athens; but 
fubmitted again to their firft mailers, after Conon, the fon 
of Timotheus, had reinllated that country. Cotys, king of 
Thrace, then difpoffefled the Athenians of Cherfonefus; 
p but it was afterwards rellored to them by Cherfobleptus, 
fon of Cotys, who, finding himfelf unable to defend it againft 
Philip, gave it up to them the fourth year of the 106th 
Olympiad; referving, however, to himfelf Cardia, which 
was the moll confiderable city of the peninfula, and formed, 
as it were, the gate and entrance of it. * After Philip had a.M. 
deprived Cherfobleptus of his kingdom, which happened An 3 t 66 ?' c 
the fecond year of the 109th Olympiad, the inhabitants of "335] 
Cardia being afraid of falling into the hands of the Atheni¬ 
ans, who claimed their city, which formerly belonged to 
them, fubmitted themfelves to Philip, who did not fail to 
take them under his proteflion. 

r Diod, 1. xvi. p. 434. 

# In K«gffu 
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r Diopithes, principal of the colony which the Athenians 
had fent into Cherfonefus, looking upon this ftep in Philip 
’ as an aft of hoftility againft the commonwealth, without 
waiting for an order, and fully perfuaded that it would not 
be difavowed, marches fuddenly into the dominions of that 
prince, in the maritime part of Thrace, whilft he was carry¬ 
ing on an important war in Upper Thrace; plunders them 
before he had time to return and make head againft him, and 
carries off a rich booty, all which he lodged fafe in Cher¬ 
fonefus. Philip, not being able to revenge himfelf in the 
manner he could have wiftied, contented himfelf with mak- 
ing grievous complaints to the Athenians, by letters upon 
that account. Such as received penfions from him in 
Athens ferved him but too effeftually. Thefe venal 
wretches loudly exclaimed againft a conduft which, if not 
prudent, was, at lead, excufable. They declaim againft 
Diopithes; impeach him of involving the ftate in war; 
accufe him of extortion and piracy; infill upon his being , 
recalled, and purfue his condemnation with the utmoft heat 
and violence. 

Demofthenes, feeing, at this junfture, that the public 
warfare was infeparable from that of Diopithes, undertook 
his defence, which is the fubjeft of his oration on Cherfone¬ 
fus. This Diopithes was father to Menander, the comic 
poet, whom Terence has copied fo faithfully. 

Diopithes was accufed of opprefling the allies by his 
unjuft exaftions. However, Demofthenes lays the lead 
ftrefs on this, becaufe it was perfonal; he neverthelefs pleads 
his apology (tranfiently) from the example of all the gene¬ 
rals, to whom theiftands and cities of Alia Minor paid cer¬ 
tain voluntary contributions, by which they purchafed 
fecurity to their merchants, and procured convoys for them 
to guard them againft the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a 
man may exercife oppreflions, and ranfom allies very unfea- 
fonably. But, in this cafe, a bare* decree, an accufation in 
due form, a galley appointed to bring whom the general 
recalled; all this is fufficient to put a Hop to abufes. But 
it is otherwife with regard to Philip's enterprises. Thefe 

* Lib an in Demofth. p, 75, 

# It wu called n«^Xa;. 
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cannot be checked either by decrees or menaces; and no¬ 
thing will do this effeftually, but railing troops and fitting 
out galleys. 

“ Your orators,’’ fays he, “ cry out eternally to you, that 
we mud make choice either of peace or war; but Philip does 
not leave this at our option, he who is daily meditating fome 
new enterprife againft us. And can we doubt but it was he 
who broke the peace, unlefs it is pretended, that we have 
no reafon to complain of him, as long as he (hall forbear 
making any attempts on Attica and the Pireaeus ? But it 
will then be too late for us to oppofe him; and it is now we 
mud prepare ftrong barriers againft his ambitious defigns. 
You ought to lay it down as a certain maxim, O Athenians, 
that it is you he aims at; that he confiders you as his mod 
dangerous enemies; that your ruin only can eftablifh his 
tranquillity, and fecure his conquefts; and that whatever he 
is now proje&ing, is merely with the view of falling upon 
you, and of reducing Athens to a ftate of fubje&ion. And, 
indeed, can any of you be fo vaftly Ample, as to imagine 
that Philip is fo greedy of a few paltry * towns, (for what 
other name can we beftow on thofe he now attacks ?) that 
he fubmits to fatigues, feafons, and dangers, merely for the 
fake of gaining them; but that as for the harbours, the 
arfenals, the galleys, the filver mines, and the immenfe re¬ 
venues of the Athenians; that he, I fay, confiders thefe with 
indifference, does not covet them in the leaft, but will fuffer 
you to remain in quiet poffeflion of them ? 

“ What conclufion are we to draw from all that has been 
faid ? Why, that fo far from cafliiering the army we have 
in Thrace, it mud be confiderably reinforced and ftrength- 
ened by new levies, in order, that as Philip has always one 
in readinefs to opprefs and enflave the Greeks, we, on our 
fide, may always have one on foot, to defend and preferve 
them.” There is reafon to believe that Demofthenes’s 
advice was followed. 

1 The fame year that this oration was fpoke, Arymbas, 
king of Moloffus or Epirus, died. He was fon of Alcetat, 

whofe daughter 

* Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 465. 

* In Thrace* 


and had a brother called Neoptolemus, 
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Olympias was married to Philip. This Neoptolemus, by 

the credit and authority of his fon-in-Iaw, was raifed fo high 
as to (hare the regal power with his eldeft brother, to whom 
only it lawfully belonged. This firft unjuft aftion was fol¬ 
lowed by a greater. For after the death of * Ary mbas, Philip 
played his part fo well, either by his intrigues or his menaces, 
that the Moloffians expelled i$Lacidas, fon and lawful fuc- 
ceffor to Arymbas, and eftablifhed Alexander, fon of Neop- 
tolemus, foie king of Epirus. This prince, who was not 
only brother-in-law, but lon-in-law to Philip, whofe daugh¬ 
ter, Cleopatra, he had married, as will be obferved in the 
fequel, carried his arms into Italy, and there died. After 
this, iEacidas reafcended the throne of his anceftors, reigned 
alone in Epirus, and tranfmitted the crown to his fon, the 
famous Pyrrhus, (fo famous in the Roman hiftory) and 
fecond coufin to Alexander the Great, Alcetas being grand¬ 
father to both thofe monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, turned 
his views towards Peloponnefus. 1 Terrible commotions 
prevailed at that time in this part of Greece. Lacedaemonia 
aflumed the fovereignty of it, with no other right than of 
being the ftrongeft. Argos and Meffene, being opprefled, 
had recourfe to Philip. He had juft before concluded a 
peace with the Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators, 
who had been bribed by this prince, imagined he was going 
to break with the Thebans. However, fo far from that, 
after having fubdued Phocis, he divided the conqueft with 
them. The Thebans embraced with joy the favourable 
opportunity which prefented itfelf, of opening him a gate 
through which he might pafs into Peloponnefus, in which 
country, the inveterate hatred they bore to Sparta, made 
them foment divifions perpetually, and continue the war. 
They therefore folicited Philip to join with them, the Mef- 
fenians and Argives, in order to humble, in concert, the 
power of Lacedaemonia. 

This prince readily came into an alliance which fuited 
with his views. He propofed to the Amphy&ions, or rather 

1 Dcmoftb. in Philipp, ii. Liban. in Dcmofth. 

• Judin, book viii. ch, 6. curtails the genealogy of this prince, and con* 
founds his fucccflion. 
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diftated to them, the decree which ordained that Lacedae- 
roonia fhould permit Argos and Meflene to enjoy an entire 
independence, purfuant to the tenor of a treaty lately con¬ 
cluded; and, upon pretence of not expofmg the authority of 
the ftates-general of Greece, he ordered, at the fame time, a 
large body of troops to march that way. Lacedsemonia, be- 
ing juftly alarmed, requefted the Athenians to fuccour them; 
and, by an embafl’y, preffed earneftly for the concluding of 
fuch an alliance as their common fafety might require. The 
feveral powers, whofe intereft it was to prevent this alliance 
from being conluded, ufed their utmoft endeavours to gain 
their ends. Philip represented, by his ambaffadors, to the 
Athenians, that it would be very wrong in them to declare 
war againft him; that if he did not break withtheThebans, 
his not doing fo was no infraftion of the treaties; that before 
he could have broken his word in this particular, he muft 
firft have given it; and that the treaties themfelves proved 
manifeftly, that he had not made any promife to that pur- 
pofe. Philip, indeed, faid true, with regard to the written' 
articles and the public ftipulations; but ALfchines had made 
this promife by word of mouth in his name. On the other 
fide, the ambaffadors of Thebes, of Argos, and Meflene, 
were alfo very urgent with the Athenians; and reproached 
them with having already fecretly favoured the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians but too much, who were the profefled enemies to the 
Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponnefus. 

“But Demoflhencs, infenfiblc to all thefe folicitations, 
and mindful of nothing but the real intereft of his country, 
afeended the tribunal, in order to inforce the negociation 
oi the Lacedaemonians. He reproached the Athenians, 
according to his ufual cuftom, with fupinenefs and indo¬ 
lence. He expoles the ambitious defigns ot Philip, which 
he ftill purfues; and declares that they aim at no lefs than 
the conqueft of all Greece. “ You excel,” fays he to them, 
“ both you and he, in that cucumftance which is the objeft 
of your application and your cares. You fpeak in a better 
manner than he, and he ads better than you. The expe¬ 
rience of the part, ought at leall to open your eyes; and 
make you more fufpicious and circumfpeft with regard to 
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him; but this ferves to no other purpofe than to lull you 
afleep. At this time, his troops are marching towards Pelo* 
ponnefus; he is fending money to it, and his arrival in per* 
fon, at the head of a powerful army, is expe&ed every 
moment* Do you think that you will be fecure, after he 
(hall have poflefled himfelf of the territories round you? 
Art has invented, for the fecurity of cities, various methods 
of defence, as ramparts, walls, ditches, and the like works; 
but nature furrounds the wife with a common bulwark, 
which eovers them on all fides, and provides for the fecu¬ 
rity of ftates. What is this bulwark? It is diffidence, 51 
He concludes with exhorting the Athenians to roufe from 
their lethargy; to fend immediate fuccour to the Lacedae¬ 
monians; and, above all, to punilh dire&ly all fuch domeftic 
traitors as have deceived the people, and brought their pre- 
fent calamities upon them, by fpreading falfe reports, and 
employing captious affurances. 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open 
rupture; whence we may <fonjefture, that the latter delayed 
his invafion of Peloponnefus, in order that he might not 
have too many enemies upon his hands at the fame time. 
However, he did not fit ftill, but turned his views another 
way. Philip had a long time confidered Euboea as proper, 
from its fituation, to favour the defigns he meditated againft 
Greece; and, in the very beginning of his reign, had attempt¬ 
ed to poflefs himfelf of it. He indeed fet every engine to 
work at that time, in order to feize upon that ifland, which 
he called the Shackles of Greece. But it nearly concerned 
the Athenians, on the other fide, not to fuffer it to fall into 
the hands of an enemy; efpecially as it might be joined to 
the continent of Attica by a bridge. However, that people, 
according to their ufual cuftom, continued indolent whilft 
Philip purfued his conquefts. The latter, who was conti¬ 
nually attentive and vigilant over his intereft, endeavoured 
to carry on an intelligence in the ifland, and by dint of pre- 
fents bribed thofe who had the greateft authority in it. x At 
the requeft of certain of the inhabitants, he fent fome troops 
privately thither; poflefled himfelf of feveral ftrong places; 
di&nantled Porthmos, a very important fortrefs in Euboea, 

■ Dcmofth. Philipp, iii. p. 93. 
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and eftablifhed three tyrants or kings over the country. 
He alfo feized upon Oreum, one of the flrongeft cities of 
Euboea, of which it poffefTed the fourth part; and eftablifh- 
ed five tyrants over it, who exercifed an abfolute authority 
there in his name. 

y Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria fent a deputation to the 
Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver that ifland, 
every part of which was upon the point of fubmitting en¬ 
tirely to the Macedonian. The Athenians, upon this, fent 
fome troops under the command of Phocion. * That gene¬ 
ral had already acquired great reputation, and will have, in 
the fequel, a great fhare in the adminiflration of affairs, both 
foreign and domeftic. He had ftudied in the academy 
under Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that 
fchool had formed his morals and his life, upon the model 
of the moll auftere virtue. We are told that no Athenian 
ever faw him laugh, weep, or go to the public baths. 
Whenever he went into the country, or was in the army, 
he always walked barefoot, * and without a cloak, unlefs 
the weather happened to be infupportably cold; fo that the 
foldiers ufed to fay laughing, “ See, Phocion has got his 
cloak on; it is a fign of a hard winter/* 

He knew that eloquence is a neceflary quality in a ffatef- 
man, for enabling him to execute happily the great defigns 
he may undertake during his adminiflration. He therefore 
applied himfelf particularly to the attainment of it, and wiih 
great fuccefs. Perfuaded that it is with words as with coins, 
of which the moll efteemed are thofe that with lefs weight 
have moil intrinfic value; Phocion had formed himfelf to a 
lively, clofe, concife ftyle, which exprefled a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day abfent in an affem- 
bly, where he was preparing to fpeak, he was afked the rea- 
fon of it: “I am considering,” fays he, “ whether it is not 
poflible for me to retrench any part of the difeourfe I ain to 
. make.” He was a ftrong reafoner, and by that means car¬ 
ried every thing againft the moll fublime eloquence; which 
made Demofthenes, who had often experienced this, when¬ 
ever he appeared to harangue the public, fay, “ There is the 

a 

r Plutarch in Phoc. p. 746, 747. * Ibid, p 7 - 43 * 
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aK which cuts away the effe£ls of my words.” One would 
imagine, that this kind of eloquence is abfolutely contrary 
to the genius of the vulgar, who require the fame things to 
be olten repeated, and with greater extent, in order to their 
being the more intelligible. But it was not fo with the 
Athenians: lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden fenfe, 
they valued themfelves upon underflanding an orator at 
half a word, and really underltood him. Phocion adapted 
himfelf to their tafie, and in this point furpaffed even 
Demollhenes; which is faying a great deal. 

Phocion obferving that thofe perfons, who at this time 
were concerned in the adminiftration, had divided it into 
military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Ariftophon, 
Demollhenes, lycurgus, and Hyperides, confined them¬ 
felves merely to haranguing the people, and propofing de¬ 
crees; that the other part, as Diopithes, Leofthenes, and 
Chares, advanced themfelves by military employments; he 
chofe rather to imitate the conduft of Solon, Ariftides, and 
Pericles, who had known how to unite both talents, the arts 
of government with military valour. Whilft he was in 
employment, peace and tranquillity were always his objeft, 
as being the end of every wife government; and yet com¬ 
manded in more expeditions, not only than all the generals 
of his time, but even than all his predeceffors. He was 
honoured with the fupremc command five-and-forty times, 
without having once afked or made intereft for it; and was 
always appointed to command the armies in his abfcnce. 
The world was aftonilhed, that, being of fo fevere a turn of 
mind, and fo great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how 
it was pofliMc for him, in a manner to fix in his own favour 
the natural levity and inconftancy of the Athenians, though 
he frequently ufed to oppofe very ftrenuoully their will and 
caprice, without regard to their captioufnefs and delicacy. 
The idea they had formed to themfelves of his probity and 
zeal for the public good, extinguifhed every other opinion 
of him; and that, according to Plutarch, generally made his 
eloquence fo efficacious and triumphant. 

I thought it neceffary to give the reader this idea of 
Phocion’s chara6lcr, becaufe frequent mention will be made 
of him in the fequd. It was to him the Athenians gave tht 
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command of the forces they fent to the aid of Plutarch of 
Eretria. But this traitor repaid his benefa6tors with ingra¬ 
titude, fet up the ftandard againft them, and endeavoured 
openly to repulfe the very army he had requefted. How¬ 
ever, Phocion was not at a lofs how to aft upon this unfore¬ 
seen perfidy; for he purfued his enterprife, won a battle, and 
drove Plutarch from Eretria. 

After this great fuccefs, Phocion returned to Athens; but 
he was no fooner gone, than all the allies regretted the ab- 
fence ot his goodnefs and juftice. Though the profeHed 
enemy of every kind of oppreflion and extortion, he knew 
how to infinuate himfelf into the minds of men with art; 
and at the fame time he made others fear him, he had the 
rare talent of making them love him ftill more. He one 
day made Chabrias a fine anfwer, who appointed him to go 
with ten light vefTels, to raife the tribute which certain 
cities, in alliance with Athens, paid every year. “ To what 
purpofe,” fays he, “ is fuch a Squadron? Too flrong, if I 
am only to viSit allies; but too weak, if I am to fight ene. 
mies." The Athenians knew very well, by the confe- 
quences, the fignal Service which Phocion’s great capacity, 
valour, and experience, had done them in the expedition of 
Euboea. For MolofTus, who Succeeded him, and who took 
upon himfelf the command of the troops after that general, 
was fo unfuccefsful, that he fell into the hands of the 


enemy. 

a Philip, who did not lay afide the defign he had formed 
of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, and fought 
for an opportunity of diflrefTmg Athens another way. He 
knew that this city, from the barrennefs of Attica, flood in 
greater want of foreign corn than any other. To difpofe at 
diferetion of their tranfports, and by that means liarve 
Athens, he marches towards Thrace, from whence that city 
imported the greateft part of its provifions, with an inten¬ 
tion to befiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To keep his king¬ 
dom in obedience during his abfence, he left his Son Alex¬ 
ander in it, with Sovereign authority, though he was but 
fifteen years old. This young prince gave, even at that 
time, Some proofs of his courage; having defeated certain 
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neighbouring Rates, fubjeft to Macedonia, who had con- 
fidered the king's abfence as a very proper time for exe¬ 
cuting the defign they had formed of revolting. This happy 
fuccefs of Alexander’s fir!! expeditions was highly agreeable 
to his father, and at the fame time an earneftof what might 
be expefted from him. But fearing left, allured by this 
dangerous bait, he fhould abandon himfelf inconfiderately 
to his vivacity and fire, he fent for him, in order to become 
his matter, and form him in perfon for the trade of war. 

Demofthenes ftill continued his inveftives again!! the 
indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could roufe from 
their lethargy; and alfo again!! the avarice of the orators, 
who, bribed by Philip, amufed the people upon the fpecious 
pretence of a peace he had fworn to, and however violated 
openly every day, by the enterprifes he formed again!! the 
commonwealth. This is the fubjeft of his orations, called 
the Philippics. 

“ b Whence comes it,” fays he, “ that all the Greeks for¬ 
merly panted fo ftrongly after liberty, and now run fo eagerly 
into fervitude? The reafon is, becaufe there prevailed at 
that time among the people, what prevails no longer among 
us, that which triumphed over the riches of the Perfians; 
which maintained the freedom of Greece; which never afted 
inconfiftently on any occafion either by fea or by land; but 
which, being now extinguifhed in every heart, has entirely 
ruined our affairs, and fubverted the conftitution of Greece. 
It is that common hatred, that general deteftation, in which 
they held every perfon who had a foul abje£l enough to fell 
himfelf to any man who defired either to enflave, or even 
corrupt Greece. In thofe times, to accept of a prefent was 
a capital crime, which never failed of being punifhed with 
death. Neither their orators nor their generals exercifed 
the fcandalous traffic, now become fo common in Athens, 
where a price is fet upon every thing, and where all things 
arc fold to the higheft bidder. 

M c In thofe happy times, the Greeks lived in a perfeft 
union, founded on the love of the public good, and the 
defire of preferving and defending the common liberty. 
But in this age, the Rates abandon one another, and giv* 

* Philipp, iii. p. 90. • Ibid. if. p. 10a. 
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themfelves up to reciprocal diftrufts and jealoufies. All of 
them, without exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, 
Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, and ourfelves no lefs than 
others; all, all, I fay, form a feparate intereft; and this it is 
that renders the common enemy fo powerful. 

“ d The fafety of Greece confifts therefore in our uniting 
together againft this common enemy, if that be poflible. 
But at leaft, as to what concerns each of us in particular, 
this inconteftible maxim it is abfolutely neceffary to hold, 
that Philip attacks you aftually at this time; that he has in¬ 
fringed the peace; that by feizing upon all the fortreffes 
around you, he opens and prepares the way for attacking 
you yourfelves; and that he confiders us as his mortal ene¬ 
mies, becaufe he knows that we only are able to oppofe the 
ambitious defignshe entertains ofgrafping univerfal power. 

“ *Thefe confequently we mull oppofe with all imagin¬ 
able vigour; and for that purpofe muft fhip off, without lofs 
of time, the neceffary aids for Cherfonefus and Byzantium; 
you muft provide 
rals may require; 
fuch means as are moll proper to fave Greece, which is now 
threatened with the utmoft danger. f Though all the reft of 
the Greeks, O Athenians, Ihould bow their necks to the 
yoke, yet you ought to perfift in fighting always for the 
caufe of liberty. After fuch preparations, made in prefence 
of all Greece, let us excite all other ftates to fecond us; let 
us acquaint every people with our refolutions, and fend am- 
baffadors to Peloponnefus, Rhodes, Chio, and efpecially to 
the king of Perfia; for it is his intereft, as well as ours, to 

check the career of that man.” 

The fequel will fhow, that Demofthenes’s advice was fol¬ 
lowed almoft exaflly. At the time he was declaiming in 
this manner, Philip was marching towards Cherfonefus. 
He opened the campaign with the liege of Perinthus, a con- 
fiderable city of Thrace. « The Athenians having prepared 
a body of troops to fuccour that place, the orators prevailed 
fo far by their fpeeches, that Chares was appointed com¬ 
mander of the fleet. This general was univerfally defpifed, 

* Philip, iv. p. 97, • Ibid. iii. p. 88. f Ibid. p. 94, 95. 

• Pluttrch in Phoc, p. 747. 
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for his manners, oppreffions, and mean capacity; but intereft 
and credit fupplied the place of merit on this occafion, and 
faflion prevailed againft the counfels of the moll prudent 
and virtuous men, as happens, but too often. The fuccefs 
anfwered the rafhnefs of the choice which had been made: 
h but what could be expefted from a general whofe abilities 
were as fmall as his voluptuoufnefs was great; who took 
along with him in his military expeditions, a band of mufi- 
cians, both vocal and inftrumental, who were in his pay, 
which was levied out of the moneys appointed for the fer- 
vice of the fleet! In fhort the cities themfelves, to whole 
fuccour he was feut, would not fuffer him to come into their 
harbours; fo that his fidelity being univerfalty fufpefted, he 
was obliged to fail from coaft to coaft, buying the allies, 
and contemned by the enemy. 

‘ In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the fiege of 
Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty thoufand 
chofen troops, and military engines of all kinds without 
number. He had raifed towers eighty cubits high, which 
far out-topped thole of the Perinthians. He therefore had 
a great advantage in battering their wails. On one fide he 
fhook the foundations of them by fubterraneous mines; and, 
on the other, he beat down whole angles of it with his bat¬ 
tering-rams: nor did the befieged make a lefs vigorous re- 
fiftance; tor as foon as one breach was made, Philip was 
furprifed to fee another wall behind it, juft raifed. The 
inhabitants of Byzantium fent them all the fuccours necef- 

9 

fary. The Afiatic fatrapie, or governors, by the king of 
Perfia’s order, whofe afliltancc, we obferved, the Athenians 
had recjuelted, likewife threw forces into the place. Philip, 
in order to deprive the befieged of the fuccours the Byzan¬ 
tines gave them, went in perfon to form the fiege of that 
important city, leaving half his army to carry on that of 
Perinthus. 

He was defirous to appear (in outward (how) very tender 
of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whofe power he dread¬ 
ed, and whom he endeavoured to amufe with fine words. 
At the times we now fpeak of, Philip, by way of precaution 
againft their difguft of his meafures, wrote a letter to them, 

k Athcn. 1 . xii. p, $30. * Diod. 1 * xvi. p, 466—468. 
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in which he endeavours to take off the edge of their refent- 
ments, by reproaching them, in the Itrongeft terms, tor their 
infraction ot the feveral treaties, which he boafts he had 
obferved very religioufly; this piece he interfperfed very 
artfully (tor he was a great matter of eloquence) with fuch 
complaints and menaces, as are bed calculated to reftrain 
mankind, either from a principle of fear or thame. This 
letter is a matter-piece in the original. A majeftic and per- 
fuafive vivacity thines in every part of it; a ftrength and 
jullnefs ot reafoniiig fuliained throughout; a plain and un- 
affetted declaration of ta£ts, each of which is followed by 
its natural confequence; a delicate irony; in fine, that noble 
and concife flyle fo proper for crowned heads. We might 
here very juftly apply to Philip what was faid of Chefar, 
44 *That he handled the pen as well as he did the fword.” 

This letter is fo long, and betides is filled with fo great 
a number of private fa£ls (though each of thefe are import¬ 
ant) that it will not admit of being reduced to extratts, or to 
have a connefted abridgment made of it. I lhall therefore 
cite but one paffage, by which the reader may form a judg¬ 
ment of the reft. 

44 At the time of our moll open ruptures,” fays Philip to 
the Athenians, 44 you went no farther than to fit out priva¬ 
teers againft me; to feize and fell the merchants that came 
to trade in my dominions; to favour any party that oppofed 
my meafures; and to infell the places fubjctl to me by your 
hoftilities; but now you carry hatred and injufticc to fuch 
prodigious lengths, as even to fend ambaffadors to the Per- 
fian, in order to excite him to declare war againft me. This 
muft appear a moll allonilhing circumftance; for before lie 
had made himfelf mailer of Egypt and Phoenicia, you had 
refolved in the moll folemn manner, that in cafe he Ihould 
attempt any new enterprife, you then would invite me, in 
common with the reft of the Greeks, to unite our forces 
againft him. And, neverthelefs at this time you carry your 
hatred to fuch a height, as to negociate an alliance with him 
againft me. I have been told, that formerly your fathers 
imputed to Pififtratus, as an unpardonable crime, his having 
requefled the fuccour of the Perfian againft the Greeks; and 

* Eodcm anmo dixit: quo tillavit . Qujntil, 1. x. c, t. 
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yet you do not blufli to commit a thing which you were 
perpetually condemning in the perfon of your tyrants.” 

Philip’s letter did him as much fervice as a good mani- 
fefto, and gave his penfioners in Athens a fine opportunity 
of juftifying him to people, who were very defirous of 
eafing tbemfelves of political inquietudes; and greater ene¬ 
mies to expence and labour, than to ufurpation and tyranny. 
The boundlefs ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal 
of Demofthenes, were perpetually clalhing. There was 
neither a peace nor a truce between them. The one cover¬ 
ed very induftrioufly, with a fpecious pretence, his enter- 
prifes and infra&ions of treaty; and the other endeavoured 
as ftrongly to reveal the true motives of them to a people, 
whofe refolutions had a great influence with refpeft to the 
fate of Greece. On this occafion, Demofthenes was fen- 
fible how vaftly neceflary it was to erafe, as foon as poffible, 
the firft impreflions which the perufal of this letter might 
make on the minds of the Athenians. Accordingly, that 
zealous patriot immediately afeends the tribunal. He at 
firft fpeaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is often 
more than half, and fometimes the whole proof in the eyes 
of the multitude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of 
Philip the idea of an exprefs declaration of war; then to 
animate his fellow citizens, to fill them with confidence in 
the refolution with which he infpires them, he allures them, 
that all things portend the ruin ot Philip; Gods, Greeks, 
Perfians, Macedonians, and even Philip himfelf. Demof¬ 
thenes does not obferve, in this harangue, the exaft rules of 
refutation; he avoids contefting fa£ts, which might have 
been difadvantageous, fo happily had Philip difpofed them, 
and fo well had he fupported them by proofs that feemed 
unanlwerable. 

k The conclulion which this orator draws from all his 
arguments is this; “ Convinced by thefc truths, O Athe¬ 
nians, and ftrongly perfuaded, that we can no longer be 
allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, (for Philip has juft 
now declared war againft us by his letter, and has long done 
the fame by his conduft) you ought not to fparc either the 
public treafure, or the pofleflions of private perfons; but 

k Plut. in Phoc, p, 748. 
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when occafion (hall require, hafte to your 
ards, and fet abler generals at your head than thofe 
hitherto employed. For no one among you ought to ima¬ 
gine, that the fame men, who have ruined your affairs, will 
have abilities to reftore them to their former happy fitua- 
tion. Think how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon 
fhould contemn dangers to fuch a degree, that merely to 
aggrandize his empire, he fhould rufh into the midft of com¬ 
bats, and return from battle covered with wounds; and that 
Athenians, whofe hereditary right it is to obey no man, but 
to impofe law on others fword in hand; that Athenians, I 
fay, merely through deje&ion of fpirit and indolence, fhould 
degenerate from the glory of their anceftors, and abandon 
the intereft of their country.” 

At the very time they were examining this affair, news 
was brought of the fhameful reception Chares had met with 
from the allies, which raifed a general murmur among the 
people, who now, fired with indignation, greatly repented 
their having fent aid to the Byzantines. Phocion then rofe 
up and told the people, “ That they ought not to be exaf- 
perated at the diffidence of the allies, but at the conduft of 
the generals who had occafioned it. For it is thefe,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ who render you odious, and formidable even 
to thofe who cannot fave themfelves from deftruftion with¬ 
out your afliftance.” And indeed Chares, as we have al¬ 
ready obferved, was a general without valour or military 
knowledge. His whole merit confifted in having gained a 
great afcendant over the people by the haughty and bold air 
he affumed. His prefumption concealed his incapacity 
from himfelf; and a fordid principle of avarice made him 
commit as many blunders as enterprifes. 

The people, ftruck with this difeourfe, immediately A. M. 
changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himfelf to An 3 t f j 5 * c 
command a body of frefli troops, in order to fuccourthe al- 339 
lies in the Hellefpont. This choice contributed chiefly to 
the prefervation of Byzantium. Phocion had already ac¬ 
quired great reputation, not only for his valour and ability 
in the art of war, but much more for his probity and dif- 
intereftednefs. The Byzantines, on his arrival, opened their 
gates to him with joy, and lodged his foldiers in their houfes, 
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as their own brothers and children. The Athenian officers 
and foldiers, ftruck with the confidence repofed in them, 
behaved with the utmoft prudence and modefty, and were 
entirely irreproachable in their conduft. Nor were they 
lefs admired for their courage; and in all the attacks they 
fuftained, difeovered the utmoft intrepidity, which danger 
feemed only to improve. m Phocion’s prudence, feconded 
by the bravery of his troops, foon forced Philip to abandon 
his defign upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He was beat 
out of the Hellefpont, which diminiffied very much his fame 
and glory, for he hitherto had been thought invincible, and 
nothing been able to oppofe him. Phocion took fome of 
his fhips, recovered many fortrefles which he had garrifoned, 
and having made fevcral defeents into different parts of his 
territories, he plundered all the open country, till a body of 
forces affembling to check his progrefs, he was obliged to 
retire, after having been wounded. 

n The Byzantines and Perinthians teflified their gratitude 
to the people of Athens, by a very honourable decree, pre- 
ferved by Demofthenes in one of his orations, the fubftancc 
of which I (hall repeat here. “ Under Bofphoricus the 
pontiff*, Damagetus, after having defired leave of the fenate 
to fpeak, faid, in a full affembly: inafmuch as in times paft 
the continual benevolence of the people of Athens towards 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance and their 
common origin, has never failed upon any occafion; that 
this benevolence, fo often fignalized, has lately difplayed 
itfelf, when Philip of Macedon (who had taken up arms to 
deftroy Byzantium and Perinthus) battered our walls, 
burned our country, cut down our torefts; that in a feafon 
of fo great calamity, this beneficent people fuccourcd us 
with a fleet of a hundred and twenty fail, furnifhed with 
provifions, arms, and forces; that they faved us from the 
greateft danger; in fine, that they rcllored us to the quiet 
poffcfiion of our government, our laws, and our tombs: the 
Byzantines and Perinthians grant, by decree, the Athenians 
to fettle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and Byzan¬ 
tium ; to marry in them, to purchafe lands, and to enjoy all 

1 Diod, 1 . xvi. p. 468. n Demoflh. pro Ctef. p. 487, 488. 

* He probably was the chief magiftrate. 
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the prerogatives of citizens; they alfo grant them a diftin- 
guifhed place at public Ihows, and the right of fitting both 
in the fenate and the aflembly of the people, next to the 
pontiffs: and further, that every Athenian, who fhall think 
proper to fettle in either ol the two cities above-mentioned, 
fhall be exempted from taxes of any kind: that in the har¬ 
bours, three ftatues of fixteen cubits each fhall be fet up, 
which ftatues fhall reprefent the people of Athens crowned 

by thofe of Byzantium and Perinthus: and befides, that 
prefents fhall be fent to the four folemn games of Greece, 

and that the crown we have decreed to the Athenians, fhall 
there be proclaimed; fo that the fame ceremony may ac¬ 
quaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of the 
Athenians, and the gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzan- 

• 3 > 

tines. 

The inhabitants of Cherfonefus made a like decree, the 
tenor of which is as follows: “ Among the nations inhabit¬ 
ing the Cherfonefus, the people of Seftos, of ^Tlia, of 
Madytis, and of Alopeconnefus, decree to the people and 
fenate of Athens, a crown of gold of fixty talents*; and 
ereft two altars, the one to the Goddefs of Gratitude, and 
the other to the Athenians, for their having, by the moll 
glorious of all benefaftions, freed from the yoke of Philip 
the people of Cherfonefus, and reftored them to the pof- 
feflion of their country, their laws, their liberty, and their 
temples: an a£t of beneficence, which they fhall fix eternally 
in their memories, and never ccafe to acknowledge to the 
utmoft of their power. All which they have rcfolved in 

full fenate.” 

° Philip, after having been forced to raife the fiege of By¬ 
zantium, inarched againfl Atheas, king of Scythia, from 
whom he had received fome pcrfonal caufe of difeontent, 
and took his fon with him in this expedition. Though the 
Scythians had a very numerous army, he defeated them 
without any difficulty. He got a very great booty, which 
confiflcd not in gold or filver, the ufe and value of which 
the Scythians were not as yet fo unhappy as to know; but, 
in cattle, in horfes, and a great number of women and 

children. 

• Juftin, 1 . ix. c. 2, 3. 


* Sixty tboufund French crown*. 
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At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of 
Mcefia, difputed the pafs with him, laying claim to part of 
the plunder he was carrying off. Philip was forced to come 
to a battle, and a very bloody one was fought, in which great 
numbers on each fide were killed on the fpot. The king 
himfelf was wounded in the thigh, and with the famethruft 

had his horfe killed under him. Alexander flew to his fa- 

* 

ther’s aid, and, covering him with his fhield, killed or put 
to flight all who attacked him. 


Sect. VI. Philip , by his Intrigues , gets himfelf appointed 
Gentralijfmo of the Greeks , in the Council of the Amphyc - 
lions, tie poffejfes himfelf of Elatcea. The Athenians and 
Thebans , alarmed at the Conquejl of this City , unite againjl 
Philip . tie makes Overtures of Peace , which , upon the Re - 
rnonflrances of Demofihenes 9 are rejeded . A Battle is 

fought at Cheroncea 9 where Philip gains a fgnal Vidory . 
Dtmqjlhencs is accufedand brought to atrial by AEfchines . 
The latter is banijhed 9 and goes to Rhodes . 


T HE Athenians had confidercd the fiege of Byzantium 
as an abfolute rupture, and an open declaration of war. 
a m. p The king of Macedon, who was apprehenfive of the con- 

^ ec l liences °f it, and dreaded very much the power of the 
338. Athenians, whofe hatred he had drawn upon himfelf, made 

overtures of peace, in order to foften their refentments. 
Phocion, little fufpicious, and apprehenfive of the uncer¬ 
tainty of military events, was of opinion that the Athenians 
fhould accept his offers. But Demofthenes, who had ftudied 
more than Phocion the genius and charafter of Philip, and 
was perfuaded that, according to his ufual cuftom, his only 
view was to amufe and impofe upon the Athenians, pre¬ 
vented their liftening to his pacific propofals. 

** It was very much the intereft of this prince to terminate 
immediately a war, which gave him great caufe of difquiet, 
and particularly diftreffed him by the frequent depredations 
of the Athenian privateers, who infefled the fea bordering 
upon his dominions. They entirely interrupted all com¬ 
merce, and prevented his fubjefts from exporting any of 


f FJut. in Phoc. p. 748. s Dcmoftli. pro Ctcf. p, 497, 498. 
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the produHs of Macedonia into other countries; or fo¬ 
reigners from importing into his kingdom the merchandife 
it wanted. Philip was fenfible that it would be impoflible 
for him to put an end to this war, and free himfelf irom the 
inconveniences attending it, but by exciting the Theffalians 
and Thebans to break with Athens. He could not yet at- 

4 

tack that city, with any advantage, either by fea or land- 
His naval forces were at this time inferior to thofe of that 
republic; and the paffage by land to Attica would be flmt 
againft him, as long as the Theffalians fhould refufe to join 
him, and the Thebans fhould oppofe his paflage. If, with the 
view of prompting them to declare war againft Athens, 
he fhould afcribe no other motive for it than his private en¬ 
mity, he was very fenfible that it would have no effeft with 
either of the Hates: but that in cafe he could once prevail 
with them to appoint him their chief (upon the fpecious 
pretence of efpoufing their common caule) he then hoped 
it would be eafier for him to make them acquiefce with his 
defires, either by perfuafion or deceit. 

This was his aim, the fmalleft traces of which it highly 
concerned him to conceal, in order not to give the leall op¬ 
portunity for any one to fufpeft the defign he meditated. 
In every city he retained penfioners, who lent him notice 
of whatever paffed, and by that means were of great ufe to 
him; and were accordingly well paid. By their machina¬ 
tions he raifed divifions among the Ozo\x of Locris, other- 
wife called the Locrians of Amphijfciy from their capital city; 
their country was fituated between ALtolia and Phocis; and 
they were accufed of having prophaned a fpot of facred 
ground, by ploughing up the Cirrhean field, which lay 
very near the temple of Delphos. The reader has lecn that 
a like caufe of complaint occalioned the firft facred war. 
The affair was to be heard before the Amphytlions. Had 
Philip employed in his own favour any known or fufpicious 
agent, he plainly faw that the Thebans and the Theffalians 
would infallibly fufpett his defign, in which cafe, all parties 
would not fail to Hand upon their guard. 

But Philip afted more artfully, by carrying on his defigns 
by perfons in the dark, which entirely prevented their tak¬ 
ing air. By the afliduity of his penfioners in Athens, he 
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had caufed -dBfchines, who was entirely devoted to him, to 
be appointed one of the Pylagori , by which name thofe 
were called, who were fent by the feveral Greek cities to 
the affembly of the Amphyftions. The inftanthe came into 
it, he afted the more effeftually in favour of Philip, as a 
citizen of Athens, which had declared openly againft this 
prince, was lefs fufpefted. Upon his remonftrances, a de- 
fcent was appointed, in order to vifit the fpot of ground, of 
which the Amphifiians had hitherto been confidered as the 
lawful poffefiors; but which they now were accufed of 
ufurping, by a mod facrilegious aft. 

Whilft the Amphyftions were vifiting the fpot of ground 
in queftion, the Locrians fall upon them unawares, pour in 
a fhower of darts, and oblige them to fly. So open an out¬ 
rage drew refentment and war upon thefe Locrians. Cot- 
typhus, one of the Amphyftions, took the field with the 
army intended to punifh the rebels; but many not coming 
to the rendezvous, the army retired without afting. In the 
following affembly of the Amphyftions, the affair was de¬ 
bated very ferioufly. It was there jdLfchines exerted all his 
eloquence, and, by a ftudied oration, proved to the deputies, 
or reprefentatives, either that they muff affefs themfelves, 
to fupport foreign foldiers and punifh the rebels, or elfe 
cleft Philip for their general. The deputies, to fave their 
commonwealth the expence, and fecure them from the 
dangers and fatigues of a war, rcfolved the latter. Upon 
which, by a public decree, “ ambaffadors were fent to Philip 
of Macedon, who, in the name of Apollo and the Amphyc- 
tions, implore his affiftancc; befeech him not to negleft the 
caufe of that god, which the impious Amphiflians make their 
fport; and notify to him, that for this purpofe all the Greeks, 
of the council of the Amphyftions, cleft him for their ge¬ 
neral, with full power to aft as he fhall think proper.” 

. This was the honour to which Philip had long afpired, the 
aim of all his views, and end of all the engines he had fet at 
work till that time. He therefore did not lofe a moment, 
but immediately affcmbles his forces, and marches (by a 
feint) towards the Cirrhean field, forgetting now both the 
Cirrheans and Locrians, who had only ferved as a fpecious 
pretext for his journey, and for whom he had not the lcaft 
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regard; he polie fled himfelf of Elataea, the greateft city in 
Phocis, Handing on the river CephifTus; and the moll hap¬ 
pily fituated for the defign he meditated of awing the The¬ 
bans, who now began to open their eyes, and to perceive the 
danger they were in. 

r This news, being brought to Athens in the evening, 
fpread a terror through every part of it. The next morning 
an affembly was fummoned, when the herald, as was the 
ufual cuftom, cries with a loud voice, Who among you will 
afcend the tribunal? s However, no perfon appears for that 
purpofe; upon which he repeated the invitation feveral 
times, but Hill no one rofe up though all the generals and 
orators were prefent; and although the common voice of 
the country, with repeated cries, conjured fomebody to pro- 
pofe a falutary counfel: for, fays Demofthenes, from whom 
thefe particulars are taken, whenever the voice of the herald 
fpeaks in the name of the laws, it ought to be confidered as 
the voice of the country. During this general filence, oc- 
cafioned by the univerfal alarm with which the minds of the 
Athenians were feized, Demofthenes, animated at the fight 
of the great danger his fellow citizens were in, afeends the 
tribunal for harangues, and endeavours to revive the 
drooping Athenians, and infpire them with fentiments fuit- 
able to the prefent conjuncture, and the neceffities of the 
ftate. Excelling equally in politics and eloquence, by the 
extent of his fuperior genius, he immediately forms a coun- 
fcl, which includes all that was neceffary for the Athenians 
to aft both at home and abroad, by land as well as by fea. 

The people of Athene were under a double error, with 
regard to the Thebans, which he therefore endeavours to 
fhow. They imagined that people were inviolably at¬ 
tached, both from intcreft and inclination, to Philip; but 
he proves to them, that the majority of the Thebans waited 
only an opportunity to declare againft that monarch; and 
that the conqueft of Elataea has apprized them of what they 
are to expeft from him. On the other fide, they looked 
upon the Thebans as their mod ancient and moft dangerous 
enemies, and therefore could not prevail with themfelves 
to afford them the leaft aid in the extreme danger with 

* Dcmoflh. proCtcf. p, 501—504. * piod. 1 , xvi, p. 474—477, 
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which they were threatened. It muft be confeffed, that 
there had always been a declared enmity between the The- 
bans and Athenians, which rofe lo high, that Pindar was 
Sentenced by the Thebans to pay a considerable fine, for 
having # applauded the city of Athens in- one of his poems. 
Demofthenes, notwithstanding that prejudice had taken fuch 
deep root in the minds of the people, yet declares in their 
fa^otir; and proves to the Athenians that their own intereft 
lies at ftake; and that they could not pleafe Philip more, 
than in leaving Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which 
would open him a free paffage to Athens. 

Demoithenes afterwards difcovers to them the views of 
Philip in taking that city. “ What then is his defign, and 
wherefore did he pofiefs himfelf of Elatsea? He is defirous, 
on one fide, to encourage thofe of bis f aft ion in Thebes, 
and to infpire them with greater boldnefs, by appearing at 
the head of his army, and advancing his power and forces 
around that city. On the other fide, he would ftrike un¬ 
expectedly the oppofite faftion, and ftun them in fuch a 
manner, as may enable him to get the better of it either by 
terror or force. Philip,” fays he, “prefcribes the manner 
in which you ought to aft, by the example he himfelf fets 
you. Affemble, under Eleufis, a body of Athenians, of an 
age fit for fervice; and fypport tbefe by your cavalry. By 
this ftep, you will Ihow all Greece that you are ready armed 
to defend yourfelves; and infpire your partizans in Tha. 0 " 
with fuch refolution, as may enable them both to fupport 
their reafons, and to make head againil the oppofite party, 
when they (hall perceive, that as thofe who fell their country 
to Philip have forces in Elataea ready to alfift them upon oc- 
cafion; in like manner thofe, who are willing to fight for 
the prefervation of their own liberties, have you at their 
gates ready to defend them in cafe of an invafion.” Demof¬ 
thenes added, that it would be proper for them to fend am- 
baffadors immediately to the different Hates of Greece, and 
to the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a common 
league againil Philip. 

* He had called Athens a flour ifhing and renowned city, the bulwark of 
Greece. Aiwapr** %, Aqxauwu* aQum, But the Athenians 
not only indemnified the poet, and fent him money to pay hil fine, but even 
creded a ftatue in honour of him. 
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This prudent and falutary counfel was followed in every 
particular; and in confequence thereof a decree was form¬ 
ed, in which, after enumerating the feveral enterprifes by 
which Philip had infringed the peace, it continues thus: 
“ For this reafon the fenate and people of Athens, calling to 
mind the magnanimity of their anceftors, who preferred the 
liberty of Greece to the fafety of their own country, have 
refolved, that after offering up prayers and facrifices, to 
call down the afliftance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods 
of Athens and Attica, two hundred fail of fhips fliall be 
put to fea. That the admiral of their fleet lhall go, as foon 
as poflible, and cruife on the other fide of the pafs of Ther¬ 
mopylae : at the fame time that the land generals, at the head 
of a confiderable body of horfe and foot, fhall march and 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleufis. That ambaffa- 
dors fhall likewife be fent to the other Greeks; but firfi 
to the Thebans, as thefe are moll threatened by Philfp. 
Let them be exhorted not to dread Philip in any manner, 
but to maintain courageoufly their particular indepen¬ 
dence, and the common liberty of a!! Greece. And let it 
be deciared to them, that though formerly fome motives of 
difcontent might have cooled the reciprocal friendfhip be¬ 
tween them and us, the Athenians, however, obliterating the 
•remembrance of paft tranfaftions, will nowaffift them with 
men, money, darts, and all kind of military weapons; per¬ 
vaded, that fuch as are natives of Greece may, very ho¬ 
nourably, difpute with one another for pre-eminence; but 
that they can never, without fullying the glory of the 
Greeks, and derogating from the virtue of their anceftors, 
fuffer a foreigner to defpoil them of that pre-eminence, nor 

confent to fo ignominious a llavery.” 

1 Demofthenes, who was at the head of this embaffy, im¬ 
mediately fet out for Thebes; and, indeed, he had no time 
to lofe, fince Philip might reach Attica in two days. This 
prince alfo fent ambaffadors to Thebes. Among thefe 
* Python was the chief, who diftinguifhed himfelf greatly by 

1 Plut. in Dcinofth. p. 853, 8,54. 

•This Python was of Byzantium. The Athenians had prefented hit* 
with the freedom of their city; after which he went over to Philip. Di» 

MOST II. p. I93, 745. 

Voi.. IV. E* 
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his lively, perfuafive eloquence, which it was fcarcely pof- 
fible to withftand; fo that the reft of the deputies were 
mere novices in comparifon to him: however he here met 
with a fuperior. “And, indeed, Demofthenes, in an ora¬ 
tion, where he relates the fervices he had done the common¬ 
wealth, expatiates very ftrongly on this, and places the hap¬ 
py fuccefs of fo important a negociation at the head of his 
political exploits. 

' x It was of the utmoft importance for the Athenians to 
draw the Thebans into the alliance, as they were neigh¬ 
bours to Attica, and covered it; had troops excellently well 
difciplined, and had been confidered, from the famous vifto- 
ries of Leu&ra and Mantinea, among the feveral ftates of 
Greece, as thofe who held the firft rank for valour and abi¬ 
lity of war. To eflfeft this was no eafy matter; not only be- 
caufe of the great fervice Philip had lately done them during 
the war of Phocis, but likewife becaufe of the ancient in¬ 
veterate antipathy of Thebes and Athens. 

Philip’s deputies fpoke firft. Thefe difpiayed, in the 
flrongeft light, the kindneffes with which Philip had load¬ 
ed the Thebans, and the innumerable evils which the Athe¬ 
nians had made them fuffer. They reprefented to the utmoft 
advantage, the great benefit they might reap from laying 
Attica wafte, the flocks, goods, and power of which would 
be carried into their city; whereas, by joining in league 
with the Athenians, Bceotia would thereby become the feat 
of war, and would alone fuffer the Ioffes, depredations, burn¬ 
ings, and all the other calamities which are the inevitable 
confequences of it. They concluded with requelting, either 
that the Thebans would join their forces with thofe of Phi¬ 
lip againft the Athenians, or, at leaft, permit him to pafs 
through their territories to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a juft indignation at the 
breach of faith and ufurpations of Philip, had already fuffi- 
ciently animated Demolthenes. But the fight of an orator, 
who feemed to difpiate with him the fuperiority of eloquence 
inflamed his zeal, and heightened his vivacity ftill more. 
To the captious arguments of Python he oppofed the afclions 
•Utemfclvcs of Philip, and particularly the late taking of Ela- 
iica, which evidently difeovered his defigns. He reprefent- 

* Dcmofth. in Orat, pro Coron, p. 509. * Ibid, 
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ed him as a reftlefs, enterprifing, ambitious, crafty, per¬ 
fidious prince, who had formed the defign of enflaving all 
Greece; but who, to fucceed the better in his fchemes, was 
determined to attack the different ftates of it fingly: a prince 
whofe pretended beneficence was only a fnare for the cre¬ 
dulity of thofe who did not know him, in order to difarm 
thofe whofe zeal for the public liberty might be an obftacle 
to his enterprifes. He proved to them, that the conqueft 
of Attica, fo far from fatiating the immeafurable avidity of 
this ufurper, would only give him an opportunity of fub- 
jefting Thebes, and the reft of the cities of Greece. That 
therefore the interefts of the two commonwealths, being 
henceforward infeparable, they ought to erafe entirely the 
remembrance of their former divifions, a unite their forces 
to repel the common enemy. } 

y The Thebans were not long in determining. The ftrong 
eloquence of Demofthenes, fays an hiftorian, blowing into 
their fouls like an impetuous wind, rekindled there fo warm 
a zeal for their country, and fo mighty a paftion for liberty, 
that, banilhing from their minds every idea of fear, of pru¬ 
dence, or gratitude, his difcourfe tranfported and ravifhed 
them like a fit of enthufiafm, and enflamed them folely with 
the love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the mighty 
afcendant which eloquence has over the minds of men, cfpe- 
cially when it is heightened by a love and zeal tor the public 
good. One {ingle man fwayed all things at his will in the 
affemblies of Athens and Thebes, where he was equally 
loved, refpcfled, and feared. 

Philip, quite difconcerted by the union of tliefe two na¬ 
tions, fent ambaffadors to the Athenians, to requeft them 
not to levy an armed force, but to live in harmony with him. 
However, they were too juftly alarmed and exafperated to 
liften to any accommodation; and would no longer de¬ 
pend on the word of a prince, whofe whole aim was to de- 
ceive. In confequence, preparations for war were made 
with the utmoft diligence, and the foldiejry difcovered incre¬ 
dible ardour. However, many evil-difpofed perfons endea¬ 
voured to extinguifh or damp it, by relating fatal omens and 
terrible predictions, which the prieftefs of Delphos w*« Uii 

y Thcopom. *pud Plut. in vit. Dcmofth. p. 8 £>4, 
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to have uttered: but Demofthenes, confiding firmly in the 
arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfully by the number 
and bravery of the troops, who defired only to march again ft 
the enemy, would not fuffer them to be atnufed with thefe 
oracles and frivolous predictions. It was on this occafion 
he faid, that the prieltefs p/ulippized , meaning, that it was 
Philip's money that infpired the prieltefs, opened her mouth, 
and made the god fpeak whatever file thought proper. He 
bade the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and the 
Athenians their Pericles, who confidered thefe oracles and 
predictions as idle fcare-crows, and confulted only their 
reafon. The Athenian army fet out immediately, and 
marched to Eleufis; and the Thebans, furprifed at the dili¬ 
gence of their con/federates, joined them, and waited the ap¬ 
proach of the eneifiy. 

Philip, on the other fide, not having been able to pre¬ 
vent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw the 
latter into an alliance with him, aflembles all his forces, and 
enters Bceotia. This army confifted of thirty thoufand foot 
and two thoufand horfe: that of his enemy was not quite fo 
numerous. The valour of the troops might have been faid 
to have been equal on both fides; but the merit of the 
chiefs was not fo. And, indeed, what warrior was com¬ 
parable to Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timo- 
theus, all famous Athenian captains, were not his fuperiors. 
Phocion, indeed, might have oppofed him; but not to 
mention that this war had been undertaken again ft his ad¬ 
vice, the contrary faftion had excluded him the com¬ 
mand, and had appointed generals Chares, univerfally <le- 
fpifed, and Lyficles, dillinguifhed for nothing but Ins ralli 
and daring audacity. It is the choice of fuch leaders as 
thefe, by the means of cabal alone, that paves the way to the 
ruin of Rates. 


The two armies encamped near Chaeronia, a city of Boeo- 
tia. Philip gave the command of his left wing to his fon 
Alexander, who was then but fixteen or feventeen years old, 
having polled his ableft officers near him; and took the 
command of the right wing upon himfelf. In the oppo¬ 


site army, the Thebans formed the right wing, and the 
Athenians the left. 
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At fun-rife the fignal was given on both fides. The bat¬ 
tle was bloody, and the viftory a long time dubious, both 
fides exerting themfelves with aftonifhing valour and bra¬ 
very. Alexander, at that time, animated with a noble ar¬ 
dour for glory, and endeavouring to fignalize himfelf, in 
order to anfwer the confidence his father repofed in him, un¬ 
der whofe eye he fought in quality of a commander, (the firlt 
time) difcovered in this battle all the capacity which could 
have been expefted from a veteran general, with all the in¬ 
trepidity of a young warrior. It was he who broke, after a 
long and vigorous refiftance, the facred battalion of the 
Thebans, which was the flower of their army. The reft of 
the troops who were round Alexander, being encouraged 
by his example, entirely routed them. 

On the right wing, Philip, who was determined not to 
yield to his fon, charged the Athenians with great vigour, 
and began to make them give way. However, they foon re¬ 
fumed their courage, and recovered their firft poll. 7 Ly- 
ficles, one of the two generals, having broken into fome 
troops which formed the centre of the Macedonians, ima¬ 
gined himfelf already victorious, and, in that rath confidence, 
cried out, “ Come on, my lads, let us purfue them into Ma¬ 
cedonia. ” Philip, perceiving that the Athenians, infteadof 
feizing the advantage ol taking his phalanx in flank, pur- 
fued his troops too vigoroufly, cried out with a calm tone of 
voice, “The Athenians do not know how to conquer.” 
Immediately he commanded his phalanx to wheel about to a 
little eminence; and perceiving that the Athenians, in dif- 
order, were wholly intent on purfuing thofe they had bro¬ 
ken, he charged them with his phalanx, and attacking them 
both in flank and rear, entirely routed them. Dcmofthenes, 
who was a greater ftatefman than a warrior, and more capable 
of giving wholcfoine counfel in his harangues, than of fup- 
porting them by an intrepid courage, threw down his arms 
and fled with the reft. 11 It is even faid, that in his flight, his 
robe being catchcd bv a bramble, he imagined that Ionic of 
the enemy had laid hold of him, cried out, “ Spare my 
life.” More than a thoufand Athenians were left upon the 
field of battle, and above two thoufand taken prifoners, 

»Polya*n, Stratag. lib. iv. * Hut. m viu dcccm, Orat. p. 845. 
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among whom was Demades the orator. The lofs was as 
great on the Theban fide. 

Philip, after having fet up a trophy, and offered to the 
g^ds a facrifice of thankfgiving for his vittory, dillributed 
iewards to the officers and foldiers, each according to his 
merit and the rank he held. 

His conduft after this viftory (hows, that it is much eafier 
to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one’s felf, and tri¬ 
umph over one’s own paffions. Upon his coming from a 
grand entertainment, which he had given his officers, being 
equally tranfported with joy and the fumes of wine, he 
hurried to the fpot where the battle had been fought, and 
there, infulting the dead bodies, with which the field was co¬ 
vered, he turned into a fong the beginning of the decree 
which Demofthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to 
this war; and fung thus (himfelf beating time) “Demof¬ 
thenes the Peanian, fon of Demofthenes has faid,” Every 
body was fhocked to fee the king diffionour himfelf by this 
behaviour, and fully his glory by an aftion fo unworthy 
a king and a conqueror; but no one opened his lips about 
it. Demades the orator, whofe foul was free though his 
body was a prifoner, was the only perfon who ventured to 
make him fenfible of the indecency of this conduft, telling 
him, “ Ah Sir, fince fortune has given you the part of Aga¬ 
memnon, are you not afhamed to aft that of Thirfites?” 
Thefe words, fpoke with fo generous a liberty, opened his 
eyes, and made him turn them inward: and, fo far from 
being difpleafed with Demades, he efteemed him the more 
for them, treated him with the utmoft refpeft and friend- 
(hip, and conferred all poffiblc honours upon him. 

From this moment Philip feemed quite changed, both 
in his difpofition and behaviour, as if, fays* a hiftorian, 
the converfaiion of Demades had foftened his temper, and 
introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with the Attic 
graces. He difmiffed all the Athenian captives without any 
ranfom, and gave the greateft part of them clothes; with the 
view of acquiring the confidence of fo powerful a com¬ 
monwealth as Athens by that kind of treatment: in which, 

* *f.:o i* tni; AtIjhwj; ^ ,0D » 
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fays Polybius b , he gained a fecond triumph, more glori¬ 
ous for himfelf and even more advantageous than the firft; 
for in the battle his courage had prevailed over none but 
thofe who were prefent in it; but on this occafion, his 
kindnefs and clemency acquired him a whole city, atidfub- 
jefted every heart to him. He renewed with the Athe¬ 
nians the ancient treaty of friendfhip and alliance, and grant¬ 
ed the Boeotians a peace, after having left a ftrong garrifon 
in Thebes. 

* We are told that Ifocrates, the moil celebrated rhe¬ 
torician ot that age, who loved his country with the utmoft 
tendernefs, could not furvive the lofs and ignominy with 
which it was covered, by the lofs of the battle of Chsero- 
nea. The inftant he received the news of it, being uncertain 
what ufe Philip would make of his viftory, and determined 
to die a freeman, he haftened his end by abftaining from 
food. He was fourfcore and eighteen years ot age. I fhall 
have occafion to fpeak elfewhcre of his ftylc and of his 
works. 

Demoflhenes feemed to have been the principal caufe of 
the terrible Ihock which Athens received at this time, and 
which gave its power fuch a wound, as it never recovered. 
d But at the very inftant that the Athenians heard ot this 
bloody overthrow, which affefted fo great a number ot fami¬ 
lies, when it would have been no wonder, had the multitude, 
feized with terror and alarms, given way to an emotion ot 
blind zeal, again it the man whom they might have confider- 
cd in fome meafure as the author of this dreadful calamity; 
even at this very inftant, I fay, the people fubmitted entirely 
to the counfels of Demofthenes. The precautions that were 
taken to poll guards, to raile the walls, and to repair the fofles, 
were all in confcquence of his advice. He himfelf was ap¬ 
pointed to fupply the city with provifions, and to repair the 
walls, which latter commifiion he executed with lo much 
generality, that it acquired him the greateft honour; and for 
which, at the requeft ot Ctefiphon, a crown of gold was de¬ 
creed him, as a reward for his having prefented the com¬ 
monwealth with a fum of money out of his own cflatc, 

* J’olyb. 1 . v. p. 359. 4 Pint. in Jnfocr. p. 887. 

* Ocxnoflh. pioCtcf. p. $14. I’lut. in Demoflh. p. 855, 
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fufficient to defray what was wanting of the fums for re¬ 
pairing the walls. 

On the prefent occafion, that is, after the battle of Chae- 
ronea, fuch orators as oppofed Demofthenes, having all rifen 
up in concert againlt him, and having cited him to take his 
trial according to law, the people not only declared him 
innocent of the feveral accufations laid to his charge, but 
conferred more honours upon him than he had enjoyed be¬ 
fore; fo ftrongly did the veneration they had for his zeal 
and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to pu- 
nifh their own errors and omiflions in the perfon of thofe 
whofe proje6is were otren rendered abortive, for no other 
reafon but becaufe they had executed them too flowly) in 
thus crowning Demofthenes, in the midlt of a public cala¬ 
mity which he alone Teemed to have brought upon them, 
pay the mod glorious homage to his abilities and integrity. 
By this wife and brave conduft, they feem in fome meafure 
to confefs their own error, in not having followed his coun- 
fel neither fully nor early enough; and to confefs them- 
felves alone guilty of all the evils which had befallen them. 

c But the people did not flop here. The bones of fuch 
as had been killed in the battle of Chaeronea, having been 
brought to Athens to be interred, they appointed Demof¬ 
thenes tocompofethe eulogium of thofe brave men; a ma- 
nifefl proof that they did not aferibe to him the ill fucccfs 
of the battle, but to Providence only, who difpofes of hu¬ 
man events at pleafure; a circumllance which was exprefs- 
ly mentioned in the infeription engraved on the monument 
of thofe illuftrious deceafed warriors. 

“This earth entombs thofe viflims to the ftate. 

Who fell a glorious facrifice to zeal. 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chains, 

Did, by their deaths alone, cfcapc the yoke. 

This Jupiter decreed: No effort, mortals, 

Can lave you from the mighty will of late. 

To gods alone belongs the attribute 

Ol being free from crimes with never-ending joy/* 

« Hut, in Dcmoftli. p. 855. Dcmollli. pio Ctcf. p. 519, 520. 
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f Demofthenes oppofed iEfchines, who was perpetually 
reproaching him with having occafioned the lofs of the battle 
in queftion, with this folid anfwer: “ Cenfure me/’ fays he, 
“ for the counfels I give; but do not calumniate me for the 
ill fuccefs of them. For it is the Supreme Being who con- 
dufts and terminates all things; whereas it is from the nature 
of the counfel itfelf that we are to judge of the intention of 
him who offers it. If therefore the event has declared in 
favour of Philip, impute it not to me as a crime, fince it is 
God, and not myfelf, who difpofed of the victory. But if 
you can prove that I did not exert myfelf with probity, vigi¬ 
lance, and an aftivity indefatigable, and fuperior to my 
ftrength: if with thefe I did not feek, I did not employ 
every method which human prudence could fuggelt; and 
did not infpire the moft neceffary and noble refolutions, 
fuch as were truly worthy of Athenians; Ihow me this, and 
then give what fcope you pleafe to your accufations.” 

* He afterwards ufes the bold, fublime figure following, 
which is looked upon as the moll beautiful pafTage in his 
oration, and is fo highly applauded by Longinus h . De¬ 
mofthenes endeavours to juftify his own conduft, and prove 
to the Athenians, that they did not do wrong in giving Philip 
battle. He is not fatisfied with merely citing in a frigid 
manner the example of the great men who had fought tor 
the fame caufe in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and be¬ 
fore Plataea: no, he makes a quite different ufe of them; fays 
this rhetorician; and on a fudden, as if infpired by lome 
god, and poffeffed with the fpirit of Apollo himfelf, cries 
out, fwearing by thofe brave defenders of Greece: “ No, 
Athenians! you have not erred. I lwear by thofe illuftrious 
men who fought on land at Marathon and Plataca; at fea 
before Salamis and Artemifium; and all thofe who have been 
honoured by the commonwealth with the folemn rites of 
burial; and not thofe only who have been crowned with fuc*. 
ccfs, and came off victorious.” Would not one conclude, 
adds Longinus, that by changing the natural air of the proof, 
in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming by oaths of 
fo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in fomc meafure, thole 

f Dcmolth. pro Ctcf. p. 505. 

« Dcmofth. pro Ctcf. p. 508, h Lonmin, dc fublim, c. xiv. 
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ancient citizens; and makes all who die in the fame glori¬ 
ous manner fo many gods* by whofe names it is proper to 
fwear? 

I have already obferved in another place, how naturally 
apt thefe * orations (fpoke in a moll folemn manner, to the 
glory of thofe who loft their lives in fighting for the caufe 
of liberty) were to infpire the Athenian youth with an 
ardent zeal for their country, and a warm defireto fignalize 
themfelves in battle. 

‘Another ceremony obferved with regard to the children 
of thofe whofe fathers died in the bed of honour, was no lcfs 
efficacious to infpire them with the love of virtue. In a 
celebrated feftival, in which fhows were exhibited to the 
whole people, a herald came upon the ftage, and producing 
the young orphans d re fled in complete armour, he faid with 
a loud voice: “Thefe young orphans, whom an untimely 
death in the midft of dangers has deprived of their illuftri- 
ous fathers, have found in the people a parent, who has 
taken care of them till no longer in a ftate of infancy. And 
now they fend them back, armed cap-a-pee, to follow, un¬ 
der the moft happy aufpices, their own affairs, and invite 
each of them to emulate each other in deferving the chief 
employments of the ftate.” By fuch methods martial brave¬ 
ry, the love of one’s country, and a tafte for virtue and folid 
glory, are perpetuated in a ftate. 

It was the very year of the battle of Chaeronea, and two 
years before the death of Philip, that ./Efchines drew up an 
accufation againft Ctefiphon, or rather againft Demofthenes: 
but the caufe was not pleaded till feven or eight years after, 
about the fifth or fixth year of the reign of Alexander. I 
fhall relate the event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in 
upon the hiftory of the life and aftions of that prince. 

No caufe ever excited fo much curiofity, nor was plead¬ 
ed with fo much pomp, + People flocked to it from all parts 

* jEfchin. contra Ctcfiph. p. 45a. 

• Demofthenes, in his oration againft Lcptincs, p. 56a, obferves, that the 
Athenians were the only people who caufcd funeral orations to be fpokcu in 
honour of fuch perfons.aa had loft their lives in the defence of their country, 

+ Ad quod judicium concurfut dicitur ? tota Crxcia faftus ejfc. Quid enim aut tan 
xijendum, aut tam auditndum fuit , qudm fummorum oratorum, in grav'jjima coufa ) acairaUx 

<t inimicitiis inccn/a , contention Cicir. dc opt. gen, orat, n. aa. 
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(fays Cicero) and they had great reafon for fo doing; for 
what fight could be nobler, than a conflict between two 
orators, each of them excellent in his way; both formed by 
nature, improved by art, and animated by perpetual diflen- 
fions, and an implacable animofity againft each other? 

Thefe two orations have always been confidered as the 
mafter-pieces of antiquity, efpecially that of Demoflhcnes. 

k Cicero had tranflated the latter, a flrong proof of the high 
opinion he entertained of it. Unhappily for us, the pream¬ 
ble only to that performance is now extant, which fuffices 
to make us very much regret the lofs of the reft. 

Amidft the numberlefs beauties which are confpicuous 
in every part of thefe two orations, methinks there appears, 
if I may be allowed to cenfure the writings of fuch great 
men, a confiderable error, that very much leffens their per¬ 
fection, and which appears to me direCt ly. repugnant to the 
rules of folid juft eloquence; and that is, the grofs injurious 
terms in which the two orators reproach one another. The 
fame objeftion has been made to Cicero, with regard to his 
orations againft Anthony. I have already declared, that 
this manner of writing, this kind of grofs, opprobrious ex- 
preffions, were the very reverfe of folid eloquence; and in¬ 
deed every fpeech, which is dictated by paflion and revenge, 
never fails of being fufpeCted by thofe who judge of it; 
whereas an oration that is flrong and invincible from reafon 
and argument, and which at the fame time is conducted with 
referve and moderation, wins the heart, whilft it informs the 
underftanding; and perfuades no lefs by the efteem it in- 
fpires for the orator, than by the force of his arguments. 

The juncture feemed to favour ALfchincs very much; for 
the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, was 
very powerful in Athens, efpecially after the ruin of Thebes. 
Neverthelefs, ^fchines loll his caufe, and was juftly fen- 
tenced to banifhment for his rafh accufation. He thereupon 
went and fettled himfelf in Rhodes, where, he opened a 
fchool of eloquence, the fame and glory of which continued 
for many ages. He began his lcfturcs with the two orations 
that had occafioned his banifhment. Great encomiums were 
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Demofthenes, the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled: 
and it was then he fpoke thefe words, fo greatly laudable in 
the mouth of an enemy and a rival; “ But what applauies 
would you not have bellowed, had you heard Demolthenes 
fpeak it himfelf!” 

To conclude, the viftor made a good ufe of his conquell: 
for the inllant ./Efchincs left Athens, in order to embark for 
Rhodes, Demolthenes ran alter him, and forced him to 
accept ot a purfc of money; which mull have obliged him fo 
much the more, as he had lefs room to exp eft fuch an offer. 
On this occafion ^Efchines cries out: “ * How will it be 
poffible for me not to regret a country, in which I leave an 
enemy more generous, than I can hope to find friends in any 
other part of the world!” 
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Greece. 


Macedon at that time, with no more than 


A. M. 

3667. 

Ant. }. C. 

337. thirty thoufand foldiers, gained a point, which Pcrfia, with 

millions ot men, had attempted unfuccefsfully at Plataea, 
at Salamis, and at Marathon. Philip, in the firft years of 
his reign, had repulled, divided, and difarmed his enemies. 
In the fuccceding ones, he had fubje&ed by artifice or force, 
the mod powerful Hates of Greece, and had made himfelf 
its arbiter; but now he prepares to revenge the injuries 
which Greece had received from the Barbarians, and medi¬ 


tates no lefs a defign, than the deftruftion of their empire. 
m The greated advantage he gained by his laft vittory (and 
this was the objetf lie long had in view, and never loll light 


m Diod. 1 . 16. p. 479. 

# Some author* aferibe thefe words to Deiuofthenes, when, three years 
after, he met with the fame fate a* Alchinei, and was alfo banifhed from 
Athens. 
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of) was, to get himfelf appointed in the aflembly of the 
Greeks, their generaliffimo againft the Perfians. In this 
quality he made preparations, in order to invade that mighty* 
empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his forces, 
Attalus and Parmenio, two of his captains, on whofe valour 
and wifdom he chiefly relied, and made them fet out tor A(ia 
Minor. 

11 But whilft every thing abroad was glorious and happy 
for Philip, he found the utmoft uncafinefs at home; divifion 
and trouble reigning in every part of his family. The ill 
temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, choleric 
and vindiftive, raifed diffenfions perpetually in it, which 
made Philip almoft out of love with life. Not to mention, 
that as he himfelf had defiled the marriage-bed, it is faid, 
that his confort had repaid his infidelity in kind. But 
whether he had a juft fubjeft of complaint, or was grown 
weary of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded fo far as to 
divorce her. Alexander, who had been difgufled upon 
feveral other accounts, was highly offended at this treat¬ 
ment of his mother. 

Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, 
niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whofe beauty was fo 
exquifite, that he could not refill its charms. In the midft 
of their rejoicings upon occafion of the nuptials, and in the 
heat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to the new queen by 
the mother’s fide, took it into his head to fay, that the Mace¬ 
donians ought to befcech the gods to give them a lawful fuc- 
ceffor to their king. Upon this, Alexander, who was natu¬ 
rally choleric, exafperated at thefe injurious words, cried 
out, “Wretch that thou art, dofl thou then take me for a 
baftard?” and at the fame time flung the cup at his head. 
Attalus returned the compliment, upon which the quarrel 
grew warmer. 

much offended to fee the feaft interrupted in this manner; 
and not recollefting that he was lame, drew his fword, and 
ran direftly at his fon. Happily, the father fell, fo that the 
guefts had an opportunity of llepping in between them. The 
greateft difficulty was, to keep Alexander from rufhing upon 
his ruin. Exafperated at a fucceffion of fuch heinous 

• Plut. in Alex, p. 669. 
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Philip, who fat at another table, was very 
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affronts, in fpite of all the guefts could fay, concerning the 
duty he owed Philip as his father and his fovereign, he 
vented his refentments in the bitter words following: “ The 
Macedonians, indeed, have a captain there, vaftly able to 
crofs from Europe into Afia; he, who cannot ftep from one 
table to another, without running the hazard of breaking his 
neck.” After thefe words, he left the hall, and taking 
Olympias, his mother, along with him, who had been fo 
highly affronted, he conduced her to Epirus, and himfelf 
went over to the Illyrians. 

In the mean time, Demaratus, of Corinth, who was en¬ 
gaged to Philip by the ties of friendfhip and hofpitality, and 
was very free and familiar with him, arrived at his court. 
After the firft civilities and careffes were over, Philip afked 
him, whether the Greeks were in amity? “ It indeed be¬ 
comes you, Sir,” replied Demaratus, 44 to be concerned 
about Greece, who have filled your own houfe with feuds 
and diffenfions.” The prince, fenfibly affe&ed with this 
reproach, came to himfelf, acknowledged his error, and fent 
Demaratus to Alexander, to perfuade him to return home. 

A. M. Philip did not lofe fight of the conqueft of Afia. Full of 

Ant J C mI S ht y P ro j e & he revolved, he confults the gods, to 
338, know what would be the event of it. The prieftefs replied, 

u The viftim is already crowned, his end draws nigh, and he 
will foon be facrificed.” Philip, hearing this, did not hefi- 


tate a moment, but interpreted the oracle in his own favour, 
the ambiguity of which ought, at lead, to have kept him in 
fome fufpenfe. In order, therefore, that he might be in a 
condition to apply entirely to his expedition againft the 
Perfians, and devote himfelf folely to the conquelt of Afia, 


he difpatches, with all pofiible diligence, his domeftic affairs. 
After this, he offers up a folemn facrifice to the gods; and 
prepares to celebrate, with incredible magnificence, in Egae, 
a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, 
whom he gave in marriage to Alexander, king of Epirus, 
and brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited to 
it the mod confiderable perfons of Greece; and heaped 
upon them friendfhips and honours 6f every kind, by way 
of gratitude for elefting him generaliflimo of the Greeks. 
The cities made their court to him in emulation of each 
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other, by fending him gold crowns; and Athens diftin- 
guifhed its zeal above all the reft. Neoptolemus, the poet, 
had written, purpofely for that feftival, a tragedy * entitled 
CinyraSy in which, under borrowed names, he reprefented 
this prince as already viftor over Darius, and mafter of Afia. 
Philip liftened to thefe happy prefages with joy; and, com¬ 
paring them with the anfwer of the oracle, allured himfelf 
of conqueft. The day after the nuptials, games and (hows 
were folemnized. As thefe formed part of the religious wor- 
fliip, there were carried in it, with great pomp and cere¬ 
mony, twelve flatues of the gods, carved with inimitable art. 
A thirteenth, that furpaffed them ail in magnificence, was 
that of Philip, which reprefented him as a god. The hour 
for his leaving the palace arrived, and he went forth in a white 
robe; and advanced with an air of majefty, in the midft of 
acclamations, towards the theatre, where an infinite multi¬ 
tude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, waited his com¬ 
ing with impatience. His:guards marched before and behind 
him, leaving, by his order, a confiderable fpace between 
thernfelves and him, to give the fpeftators a better opportu¬ 
nity of furveying him; and alfo to (how that he confidered 
the affeftions which the Grecians bore him, as his fafeft 
guard/ 

But all the feftivity and pomp of thefe nuptials ended in 
the murder of Philip; and it was his refufal to do an aft of 
juliice, that occafioned his death. Some time before, Atta- 
lus, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had infulted, 
in the mod {hocking manner, Paufanias, a young Macedo¬ 
nian nobleman. The latter had long endeavoured to revenge 
the cruel affront, and was perpetually imploring the king’s 
juftice. But Philip, unwilling to difguft Attalus, uncle to 
Cleopatra, whom, as was before obferved, he had married 
after his divorcing Olympias his firft queen, would never 
liften to Paufanias’s complaints. However, to confole him 
in fomc meafure, and to exprefs the high efteem he had 
for, and the great confidence he repofed in him, he made 

* Suetonius, among the prefages of Caligula's death, who died in much tlie 
fame manner as Philip, obferves, that Mnefter the Pantomime, exhibited the 
fame piece which Ncoptolcmua had reprefented the very day Philip was 'mur¬ 
dered. 
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him one of the chief officers of his life-guard. But this 
was not what the young Macedonian required, whofe anger 
now fwelling to fury againfl his judge, he forms the defign 
of wiping out his fhame, by imbruing his hands in a mod 
horrid murder. 

. # * 
When once a man is determined to die, he is vaftly ftrong 

and formidable. Paufanias, the better to put his bloody de¬ 
fign in execution, chofe the inftant of that pompous cere¬ 
mony, when the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed on 
the prince; doubtlefs to make his vengeance more confpi- 
cuous, and proportion it to the injury for which he con¬ 
ceived he had a right to make the king refponfible, as he had 
long folicited that prince in vain for the fatisfa&ion due to 
him. Seeing him therefore alone, in the great fpace which 
his guards left round him, he advances forwards, ftabs him 
with a dagger, and lays him dead at his feet. Diodorus ob- 


A. M. 
3668. 

Am. J. C, 

33 6 - 


ferves, that he was affaflinated the very inftant his ftatue en¬ 
tered the theatre. The affaffm had prepared horfes ready 
for his efcape, and would have got off, had not an accident 
happened which flopped him, and gave the purfuers time to 
overtake him. Paufanias was immediately torn to pieces 
upon this fpot. Thus died Philip at forty-feven years of 
age, after having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, 
king of Perfia, died alfo the fame year. 

* Demoflhenes had private notice fent him of Philip’s 
death, and in order to prepare the Athenians to refume their 


courage, he went to the council with an air of joy, and faid, 
That the night before he had a dream, which promifed fome 
great felicity to the Athenians. A little after, couriers ar¬ 
rived with the news of Philip’s death, on which occafion the 
people abandoned themfelves to the tranfports of immode¬ 
rate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of decency. De- 
inofthenes had particularly infpired them with thefe fenti- 
ments: for he bimfelf appeared in public, crowned with a 
wreath of flowers, and dreffed with the utmoft magnificence, 
though his daughter had been dead but feven days. He alfo 
engaged the Athenians to offer facrifices, to thank the gods 
for the good news; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to 
Paufanias, who had committed the murder. 


* jfcfchin. contra Ctcfiph. p. 440. 
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On this occafion, Demosthenes and the Athenians afted 
^uite out of character; and we can fcarce conceive, how it 
came to pafs, that in fo deteftable a crime as the murder of a 
king, policy, at leaft, did not induce them to diffiemble fuch 
fentiments as reflected difhonour on them, without being at 
all to their advantage; and which fliowed, that honour and 
probity were utterly extinft in their minds. 

Sect. VIII. Memorable Aftions and Sayings of Philip • 

Good and bad Qualities of that Prince . 

% 

T HERE are, in the lives of great men, certain fafts and 
expreflions, which often give us a better idea of their 
charafter than their moil (Inning aftions; becaufe, in the 
latter, they generally ftudy their conduft, aft a borrowed 
part, and propofe themfelves to the view of the world; 
whereas in the former, as they fpeak and aft from nature, 
they exhibit themfelves fuch as they really are, without art 
and difguife. M. de Tourreil has collefted, with fufficient 
induftry moft of the memorable aftions and fayings of 
Philip, and he has been particularly careful to draw the cha- 
ra6ter ot this prince. The reader is not to expeft much or¬ 
der and conneftion in the recital of thefe detached aftions 
and fayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery, fo far as to reward the adu¬ 
lation of Thrafideus with the title of king in Theffaly, he, 
however, at fome intervals, loved truth. He permitted 
r Ariftotle to give him precepts on the art of reigning. He 
declared, that he was obliged to the Athenian orators, for 
having correfted him of his errors, by frequently reproach¬ 
ing him with them. He kept a man in his fervice to tell 
him every day, before he gave audience, “ Philip, remem¬ 
ber thou art mortal.” 

•He * difcovercd great moderation, even when he was 
fpoken to in (hocking and injurious terms; and alfo, which 
is no lefs worthy of admiration, when truth was told him; a 

r Arift. Epift. Plut. in Apoph. p. 177. /Elian, Itfb. 8, c. *5. 

•Scncc. de Ira, 1 . 3, c. #3. 

• Si qua alia in Philippa virtuf , futt ct mtutntlitrum patlcntit, ingtru inftnmtntuf* 
*d tuttlam regni . 
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great quality (fays Seneca) in kings, and highly conducive 
to the happinefs of their reign. At theclofe of,an audience# 
which he gave to forae Athenian ambafladors, who were 
come to complain of fome aft of hoftility, he afked, whether 
he could do them any fervice? li The greatefl fervice thou 
couldft do us,’* faid Demochares, 44 would be to hang thy- 
felf.” Philip, though he perceived all the perfons prefent 
were highly offended at thefe words, however made the fol¬ 
lowing anfwer with the utmofl calmnefs of temper: 44 Go# 
tell your fuperiors, that thofe who dare make ufe of fuch in- 
folent language, are more haughty and lefs peaceably in¬ 
clined than they who can forgive them. 5 ’ 

1 Being prefent, in an indecent pofture, at the fale of fome 
captives, one of them going up to him, whifpered in his ear, 
44 Let down the lappet of your robeupon which Philip re¬ 
plied, ** Set the man at liberty; I did not know till now 
that he was one of my friends.” 

“The whole court foliciting him to punifhthe ingratitude 
of the Peloponnefians, who had hifTed him publicly in the 
Olympic games; 44 What won’t they attempt,” replied 
Philip, 44 Ihould I do them any injury, fince they laugh at 
me, after having received fo many favours at my hand?” 

x His courtiers advifmg him to drive from him a certain 
perfon who fpakc ill of him; 44 Yes, indeed,” fays he, 44 and 
fo he’ll go and fpeak injurioufiy of me every where.” An¬ 
other time, that they advifed him to difmifs a man of pro¬ 
bity, who had reproached him: 44 Let us firft take care,” 
fays he, 44 that we have not given him any reafon to do fo.” 
Hearing afterwards that the perfon in queftion was but in 
poor circumftances, and in no favour with the courtiers, he 
was very bountiful to him; on which occafion his re¬ 
proaches were changed into applaufes, that occafioned an* 
other fine faying of this prince’s: 44 It is in the power of 
kings to make thcmfelves beloved or hated.” 

▼ Being urged to alfilt, with the credit and authority he 
had with the judges, a perfon whofe reputation would be 
quite lott, by the fentence which was going to be pro¬ 
nounced againft him; 44 1 had rather,” fays he, 44 he (hould 
lofe his reputation than I mine.” 

1 Pluk * Plus. * Piut. iu Apopk# 
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* Philip riling from an •entertainment, at which he had 
fat feveral hours, was addrefied by a woman, who begged 
him to examine her caufe, and to hear feveral reafons fhe 
had to allege which were not pleafmg to him. He accord¬ 
ingly heard it, and gave fentence againft her; upon which 
lhe replied very calmly, “ I appeal.” “ How!” fays Phi¬ 
lip, “from your king? To whom then?” “To Philip 
when falling,” replied the woman. The manner in which 
he received this anfwer would do honour to the mod fober 
prince. He afterwards gave the caufe a fecond hearing; 
found the injudice of his fentence, and condemned himfelf 
to make it good. 

* A poor woman ufed to appear often before him, to fue 
for audience, and to befeech him to put an end to her law- 
fuit; but Philip always told her that he had no time. Ex- 
afperated at thefe retufals, which had been fo often repeated, 
lhe replied one day with emotion; “ If you have not time to 
do me judice, be no longer king.” Philip was drongly 
affefted with this rebuke, which a jud indignation had ex¬ 
torted from this poor woman; and fo far from being of¬ 
fended at it, he fatisfied her that indant, and afterwards be¬ 
came more exaft in giving audience. He indeed was fenli- 
ble, that a king and a judge are the fame thing; that the 
throne is a tribunal; that the fovereign authority is a fu- 
preme power, and at the fame time an indifpenfible obliga¬ 
tion to do judice;', that to didribute it to his fubje&s, and 
to grant them the time necedary for that purpofe, was not 
a favour, but a duty and a debt; that he ought to appoint 
perfons to adid him in this funftion, but not to difcharge 
himfelf abfolutely from it; and that he was no lefs obliged 
to be a judge than a king. All thefe circumdances arc in¬ 
cluded in this natural and unaffe&ed, and very wife expref- 
fion; “*Be no longer king;” and Philip comprehended all 

its force. 

b He underdood raillery, was very fond of fmart fayings, 
and very happy at them himfelf. Having received a wound 
near the throat, and his furgeon importuning him daily with 
fome new requed: “Take what thou wilt,” fays he, “for 

thou had me by the throat. 


* Flut. 
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«It is alfo related, that after* hearing tvr© viilains, who 
accufed each other of nations crimes, he baniihed the pne, 
and fentenced'the other to follow him. 

d Menfcc rates i the phyfician, who was fo mad as to fancy 
himfelf Juprter.wFoteto Philip as follows: “ Menecrates 
Jupiter, to Philip greeting.” Philip anfwered; “ Philip to 
Menecrates, health-and rCafon*.” But this king did not 
flop Here; for he hit upon tt pleafant remedy for his vifionary 
cortefpondent. Philip invited him to a grand entertain¬ 
ment. Menecrates had a feparate table at it, where nothing 
was ftnred hp to him but incenfe and perfume, whilft all the 
other giiefts fed upon the moft exquifite dainties. The firft 
tranfports of joy. with which he was feized, when he found 
his divinity acknowledged, made him forget that he was a 
man; but, hunger afterwards forcing him to recoil eft his 
being fo, he was quite tired with the charafter of Jupiter, 
and took leave of the company abruptly. 

* Philip made an anfwer which redounded highly to thh 
honour of his prime rainifter. That prince being one day 
reproached with devoting too many hours to deep; “ I in¬ 
deed deep,” fays he, “ butAntipater wakes.” 

f Parmenio, hearing the ambadadors of all Greece mur¬ 
muring one day becaufe Philip lay too long in bed, and did 
not give them audience: “ Do not wonder,” fays he, “ if 
he deeps whilft you wake; for he waked whilft you dept.’’ 
By this he wittily reproached them for their fupinenefs in 
neglefting their interefts, whilft Philip was very vigilant in 
regard to his. This Demofthenes was perpetually obferv- 
ingto them with his ufual freedom. 

• Every one of the ten tribes of Athens ufed to eleft a new 
general every year. Thefe did their duty by turns, and 
every general for the day commanded as generalidimo. But 
Philip joked upon this multiplicity of chiefs, and faid, “ In 
my whole life I could never find but one general, (Parme¬ 
nio) whereas the Athenians can find ten every year at the 
very inftant they want them." 

* Plut. 4 djlian. 1 . xii cap. 51. * Plutarch. r Ibid, 

« Ibid, in Apnph. p. 177. 

* The Greek word vywm»> fignifiai both thefe things. 
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- The letter which Philip wrote to Ariftotle on the birth of 
bis fon, proves the regard that prince paid to learned men; 
and at the fame time, the taile he himfelf had for the polite 
arts and fciences. The other letters of his, which are ftill 
extant,ck* him no lefs honour, But his great talent was that 
of war and policy, in which he was equalled by few; and 
it is time to oonfider him under this double chara&er. I 
beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is the 
author of mol of the fubfequent particulars, and that it is 
he who is going to give them the pifture of king Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine, whether this prince 
were more confpicuous as a warrior or a ftatefman. Sur¬ 
rounded from the very beginning of his reign, both at home 
and abroad, with powerful enemies, he employed artifice 
and force alternately to defeat them. He ufes his endea¬ 
vours with fuccefs to divide his opponents: to ftrike the 
furer, he eludes and diverts the blows which were aimed at 
himfelf; equally prudent in good and ill fortune, he does 
not abufe viftory; as ready to purfue or wait for it, he 
either haftens his pace or flackens it, as neceflity requires; 
he leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what cannot 
he direSed by wifdom; in fine, he is ever immoveable, 
ever fixed in the juft bounds which divide boldnefs from 
temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king who commands his allies as 
much as his own fubje&s, and is as formidable in treaties as 
in battles; a vigilant and a&ive monarch, who is his own 
fuperintendant, his own prime minifter and generaliflimo. 
We fee him fired with an infatiable thirft of glory, fearch- 
ing for it where it is fold at the deareft price; making fa¬ 
tigue and danger his deareft delights; forming incefi'antly 
that juft, that fpeedy harmony of refleflion and a£iion 
which military expeditions require; and with all thefe ad¬ 
vantages turning the fury of his arms againft common, 
wealths, exhaufted by long wars, torn by inteftine divifions, 
fold by their own citizens, ferved by a body of mercenary, 
or undifciplined troops; obftinately deaf to good advice, 
and feemingly determined on their ruin. 

He united in himfelf two qualities, which are commonly 
found incompatible, viz. a fteadinefs and calmnefs of foul 
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that enabled him to weigh all things, in ordef to take advan¬ 
tage of every jun&ure, and to feize the favourable moment 
without being difconcerted by disappointments; this calm- 
nefs, I fay, was united with a reftlefs a&ivity, ardour, and 
vivacity, which were regardlefs of the difference of feafons, 
or the greateft of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder or 
more intrepid in fight. Demofthenes, who cannot be fuf- 
pefted to have flattered him, gives a glorious teftimony of 
him. on this head; for which reafon I will cite his own 
words. •* h I faw him,” fays this orator, “this very Phi¬ 
lip, with whom we difputed for Sovereignty and empire; 
I faw him, though covered with wounds, his eye llruck out, 
his collar-bone broke, maimed both in his hands and feet; 
ftiJI refolutely ruffi into the midft of dangers, and ready to 
deliver up to fortune, any other part of his body (he might 
defire, provided he might live honourably and glorioufly 
with the reft of it.” 

Philip was not only brave himfelf, but infpired his whole 
army with the fame valour. Inftrufted by able matters in 
the Science of war, as the reader has feen, he had brought 
his troops to the moft exaft, regular difcipline; and trained 
up men capable of Seconding him in his great enterprifes. 
He had the art, without leffening his own authority, to fa¬ 
miliarize himfelf with his foldiers; and commanded rather 
as the father of a family, than as the general of an army, 
whenever confiftent with difcipline: and indeed, from his 
affability, which merited fo much the greater fubmiflion 
and refpeft, as he required lefs, and feemed to difpenfe with 
it, his foldiers were always ready to follow him to the great- 
eft dangers, and paid him the moft implicit obedience. 

No general ever made a greater ufe of military ftratagems 
than Philip. The dangers to which he had been expofed in 
his youth, had taught him the neceflity of precautions, and 
the art of refources. A wife diffidence, which is of Ser¬ 
vice, as it (hows danger in its true light, made him not fear¬ 
ful and irrefolute, but cautious and prudent. What reafon 
foever he might have to flatter himfelf with the hope of fuc- 
cefs, he never depended upon it; and thought himfelf 
Superior to the enemy only in vigilance. Ever juft in his 

JDemofih* pro Ctef. p. 483. 
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proje&s, and inexhauftible in expedients; hi* views were 
unbounded; his genius was wonderful in fixing upon pro¬ 
per j unilures for the executing of his defigns; and his dex¬ 
terity in a&ing in an imperceptible manner no lefs admira¬ 
ble. Impenetrable as to his fecrets, even to his beft friends* 
he was capable of attempting or concealing any thing* 
The reader may have obferved, that he ftrenuoufly endea¬ 
voured to lull the Athenians afleep, by a fpecious outfide 
of peace; and to lay filently the foundations of his gran¬ 
deur, in their credulous fecurity and blind indolence. 

But thefe exalted qualities were not without imperfec¬ 
tions. Not to mention his excefs in eating and caroufing, 
to which he abandoned himfelf with the utmoft intemper¬ 
ance; he alfo has been reproached with the moll diffolute 
abandoned manners. We may form a judgment of this 
from thofe who were moft intimate with him, and the com¬ 
pany which ufually frequented his palace. A fet of profli¬ 
gate debauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches worfe 
than thefe, flatterers I mean, whom avarice and ambition 
draw in crowds round the great and powerful; fuch were 
the people who had the greateft fhare in his confidence and 
bounty. Demofthenes is not the only perfon who re¬ 
proaches Philip with thefe frailties; for this might be fuf- 
petled in an enemy; but 1 Theopompus, a famous hiftorian, 
who had writ the hiftory of that prince in fifty-eight books, 
of which unhappily a few fragments only are extant, gives 
a ftill more disadvantageous character of him. “ Philip*/' 
fays k he, “ defpifed modefty and regularity of life. He la- 
vilhed his efteem and liberality on men abandoned to de¬ 
bauch and the laft exceffes of licentioufnefs. He was 
pleafed to fee the companions of his pleafures excel no lefs 
in the abominable arts of injuftice and malignity, than in 
the fcicnceof debauchery. Alas! what fpecies of infamy, 
what fort of crimes did they not commit, &c.” 

But a circumftance, in my opinion, which refle&s the 
greateft dilhonour on Philip, is that very one for which he 
is chiefly efteemed by many perfons; I mean his politics. 
He is confidered as a prince of the greateft abilities in this 
art that ever lived: and, indeed, the reader may have ob- 

4 Diod. SicuL 1 . xvi. p. 408. * Theopom. spud Athcn. 1 . 6 . p. so 6 . 
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ferved, by the hiftory of his a&ions, that in the very begin¬ 
ning of his reign, he had laid down a plan, from which 
he never deviated, and this was to raife himfelf to the 
fovereignty of Greece. When fcarce feated on his throne, 
and furrounded on every fide with powerful enemies, what 
probability was there that he could form, at leaft that he 
could execute fuch a projeft as this ? However, he did not 
once lofe fight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alli¬ 
ances, confederacies; in fhort, all things terminated there. 
He was very lavifh of his gold and filver, merely to en¬ 
gage creatures in his fervice. He carried on a private intel¬ 
ligence with all the cities of Greece; and by the afliftance 
of penfioners, on whom he had fettled very large ftipends, 
he was informed very exaftly of all the refolutions taken in 
them, and generally gave them the turn in his own favour. 
By this means he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, 
and lulled aileep the vigilance of ftates, who till then had 
been fooked upon as the moil aftive, the wifefl, and moft 
penetrating of all Greece. In treading in thefe fteps for 
twenty years together, we fee him proceeding with great or¬ 
der, and advancing regularly towards the mark on which his 
eye was fixed; but always by windings and fubterraneous 
paflages, the outlets of which only difcover the defign. 

1 Polyaenus {hows us evidently the methods whereby he 
fubjefted Theffaly, which was of great advantage to the 
completing of his other defigns. “ He did not,” fays he, 
•‘carry on an open war againft the Theffalians; but took 
advantage of the difcord that divided the cities and the 
whole country into different fa£Uons. He fuccoured thofe 
who fued for his afliftance; and whenever he had con* 
quered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquifhed, he did not 
difarm them, nor raze their walls; on the contrary, he pro- 
tefted the weakeft, and endeavoured to weaken and fub- 
jeft the (trongeft; in a word, he rather fomented than ap¬ 
peared their divifions, having in every place orators in his 
thofe artificers of difcord, thofe firebrands of com- 


pay. 

monwealths. 


And it was by thefe ftratagems, not by his 


arms, that Philip fubdued Theffaly. 




1 Pol yen. I. 4. c. 19. 
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* All this is a mafter-piece, a miracle in point of poli¬ 
tics. But what engines does this art play, what methods 
does it employ to compafs its defigns ? Deceit, craft, fraud* 
falfehood, perfidy, and perjury. Arethefe the weapons of 
virtue? We fee in this prince a boundlefs ambition, con¬ 
duced by an artful, infinuating, fubtlegenius; but we don't 
find him poflefled of the qualities which form the truly great 
man. Philip had neither faith nor honour; every thing that 
could contribute to the aggrandizing of his power, was in 
his fenfe juft and lawful. He gave his word with a firm 
refolution to break it; and made promifes which he would 
have been very forry to keep. He thought himfelf fkil- 
ful in proportion as he was perfidious, and made his glory 
confift in deceiving all with whom he treated. n He did 
not blufh to fay, “That children were amufed with play¬ 
things, and men with oaths.’* 

How fhameful was it for a prince to be diftinguifhed by 
being more artful, a greater diffeinhW, more profound in 
malice, and more a knave than any other perfon of his age, 
and to leave fo infamous an idea of himfelf to all pofterity! 
What idea {hould we form to ourfelves in the commerce of 
the world, who fhould value himfelf for tricking others, 
and rank iufincerity and fraud among the virtues? Such 
a charafter in private life is detefted as the bane and ruin of 
fociety. How then can it become an objeft of efleem and 
admiration in princes and miniflers of ftate, perfons who 
are bound by ftronger ties than the reft of men (becaufe of 
the eminence of their ftations, and the importance of the 
employments they fill) to revere fmcerity, juftice, and above 
all the fanfclity of treaties and oaths; to bind which thcv 
invoke the name and majefty of a God, the inexorable 
avenger of perfidy and impiety? A bare promile among 
private pcrfons ought to be facred and inviolable, if they 
have the Icaft fenfe of honour; but how much more oiudit 

i 

it to be fo among princes? “ We are bound,” fays a ce¬ 
lebrated writer*, “to fpcak truth to our neighbour; for the 
ufe arid application of fpecch implies a tacit promife of 
truth; fpecch having been given to us for no other pur- 


ni Dcmodh. Olynili. a. p. 23. 

* M. Nicole on the fcpiJL of the 19th Sunday 
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Wftox a totftpaft between one 'private tfft ah r with aito- 
i§ a common compaft of mankind i* general, and 
a kind of right of nations; 01*rather a law of nature. Now 
whoever tells an untruth, violates this law and common 
corapaft.” How greatly is the enormity of violating the 
fanftity of an oath increafed, when we call upon the name 
of God to witnefs it, as is the cuftora always in treaties ? 
m o Were fmcerity and truth baniflbed from every other part 
of the earth,” fetid John I. king of France, upon his being 
folicited to violate a treaty, “ they ought to be found in the 
hearts and in the mouths of kings.” 

The cireumftance which prompts politicians to aft in 
this manner, is, their being perfuaded that it is the only 
means to make a negociatkm fucceed. But though this 
were the cafe, yet can it ever he lawful to purchafe fuch 
fuccefs at the expence of probity, honour, and religion? 
44 p If your father-in-law,” (Ferdinand the catholic) faid 
Lewis XII. to. Philip archduke of Auftria, 44 has afted per- 
fidioufly, I am determined not to imitate him; and I am 
much more pleafed in having loft a kingdom (Naples) 
which I am able to recover, than I fhould have been had 
I loft my honour, which can never be recovered.” 

But thofe politicians who have neither honour nor reli¬ 
gion, deceive ttaemfelves, even in this very particular. I 
fliall not have recourfe to the Chriftian world for princes and 
minifters, whofe notions of policy were very different from 
thefe. To go no farther than our Greek hiftory, how many 
great men have we fecn perfectly fucccfsful in the admi- 
niflratioaof public affairs, in treaties of peace and war; in 
a word, in the moll important negociations, without once 
making ufe of artifice and deceit? An Ariftidcs, a Cimon, 
aPhocion, and fo many more; feme of whom were fo very 
fcrupulous in matters relating to truth, as to believe they 
were not allowed to tell a falsehood, even laughing and in 
fport. Cyrus the mo& famous conqueror of the call, 
thought nothing was more unworthy of a prince, nor more 
capable of drawing upon him the contempt and hatred of 
his Ihhjcfts, than lying and deceit. It therefore ought 

• Mcicral. t Ibid. 
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to be looked upon as a truth* that no fuccefs, how fhinfng 
foever, can, or ought to covejf, the (hame and ignominy 
which arife from breach of faith and perjury* 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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